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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  summer  of  1861  the  cry  heard  in  Washington  was,  “On  to 
Richmond.”  The  citizens  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  Congress  itself, 
believed  that  a single  decisive  battle  would  end  the  new-born  Con- 
federacy once  and  for  all. 

On  July  21,  President  Lincoln,  under  pressure  from  Congress  and  his 
War  Department,  allowed  General  McDowell  to  advance  against  Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s  forces  at  Manasas  Junction — about  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  capital — in  the  hope  of  claiming  “one  decisive  battle.” 
Under  the  horrified  watch  of  spectators  who  had  driven  out  to  enjoy  a 
picnic  lunch  and  watch  their  boys  “whip  the  rebels,”  a fierce  and 
bloody  battle  ensued  along  a little  creek  called  Bull  Run.  The  resulting 
fight  appeared  at  first  to  be  a Union  victory,  but  the  tide  quickly 
turned.  Inexperienced  federal  troops  first  retreated  and  then  pan- 
icked into  a desperate  race  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  leaving 
thousands  of  their  dead  and  wounded  behind. 

Within  three  months  federal  troops  again  faced  a Confederate  force, 
this  time  on  Harrison’s  Island — a day’s  march  northwest  of  Wash- 
ington— and  again  met  bloody  defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 
Killed  during  the  battle  was  a United  States  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Colonel  Edward  E.  Baker. 

Congress,  now  under  intense  pressure  to  investigate  the  military 
disasters,  attempted  to  develop  a uniform  war  policy.  On  December  5, 
1861,  Senator  Zachariah  Chandler,  a leader  of  western  radicalism, 
presented  a motion  to  create  a joint  Senate  and  House  committee  to 
determine  the  causes  of  the  Union  defeats  at  Bull  Run  and  Ball’s 
Bluff. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Benjamen  F.  Wade,  held  hearings  and  meetings 
from  December  20,  1861,  through  the  final  days  of  the  conflict  some 
four  years  later.  Although  political  infighting,  personal  prejudices, 
and  regional  differences  often  prevented  a common  understanding  of 
military  strategy,  the  detailed  testimony  and  reports  from  the  mili- 
tary officers  and  personnel  directly  involved  with  the  day-to-day 


conduct  of  the  war  provide  a unique  picture  of  the  Union’s  action 
during  each  critical  phase  of  the  conflict. 

This  monograph,  extracted  unedited  and  unabridged  from  the 
eight-volume  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
1863-1866,  published  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  makes  available  the  in- 
dividual reports,  testimony,  individual  communiques,  maps,  and  ac- 
companying correspondence  that  resulted  from  the  Committee’s  work. 
This  unique  monograph  provides  scholars  and  Civil  War  buffs  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  evaluate  one  individual  segment  of  the  Civil 
War. 


Benedict  A.  Leerburger 
Kraus  Reprint  Company 


February  1977 
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BALL'S  BLUFF. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 


Headquaeters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Washington,  November  1,  1861. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  Brigadier  General  Stone's  report 
of  the  engagement  near  Leesburg  on  the  21st  ultimo.  I also  transmit  a copy 
of  the  telegram  sent  by  me  to  General  Stone  on  the  20th,  being  the  same 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  his  report  as  the  basis  of  his  movements.  I 
also  enclose  a copy  of  his  telegram  in  reply,  on  same  date.  My  telegram 
did  not  contemplate  the  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  or  the  crossing 
of  the  river  in  force  by  any  portion  of  General  Stone's  command  ; and  not 
anticipating  such  movement  I had,  upon  the  20th,  directed  Major  General 
McCall  to  return  with  his  division  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  from  Draines- 
ville  to  the  camp  from  which  he  had  advanced,  provided  the  reconnoissances 
intrusted  to  him  should  have  been  then  completed.  Being  advised  by  tele- 
grams from  General  Stone,  received  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  21st, 
of  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  fall  of  Colonel  Baker,  the  check  sustained 
by  our  troops,  and  that  nearly  all  his  (Stone's)  force  had  crossed  the  river, 
I sent  to  him,  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  the  following  telegram,  at  10.30  p.  m.: 
“ Intrench  yourself  on  the  Virginia  side  and  await  re-enforcements,  if  neces- 
sary." I immediately  telegraphed  Major  General  Banks  to  proceed  with  the 
three  brigades  of  his  division  to  the  support  of  General  Stone;  and,  advising 
the  latter  that  he  would  be  thus  supported,  I directed  him  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion at  all  hazards.  On  the  22d  I went  personally  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
and,  after  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  were  strengthening  themselves  at 
Leesburg,  and  that  our  means  of  crossing  and  recrossing  were  very  insuffi- 
cient, I withdrew  our  forces  from  the  Virginia  side. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding,  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 


Official. 


Adjutant  General's  Office,  March  4,  1862. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

[Received  October  20,  1861,  from  Camp  Griffin.] 


Brigadier  General  Stone,  Poolesville: 

General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  General  McCall  occupied 
Drainesville  yesterday,  and  is  still  there.  Will  send  out  heavy  reconnois- 
sances  to-day  in  all  directions  from  that  point.  The  general  desires  that  you 
keep  a good  lookout  upon  Leesburg,  to  see  if  this  movement  has  the  effect 
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to  drive  them  away.  Perhaps  a slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would 
have  the  effect  to  move  them. 

A.  V.  COLBURN, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Official. 


Adjutant  General’s  Office,  March  4,  1862. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General 


[Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. — Washington,  October  20,  1861,  received  from 

Poolesville,] 


Major  General  McClellan  : 

Made  a feint  of  crossing  at  this  place  this  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time 
started  a reconnoitring  party  towards  Leesburg  from  Harrison’s  island. 
Enemy’s  pickets  retired  to  intrenchments.  Report  of  reconnoitring  party 
not  yet  received.  I have  means  of  crossing  125  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at 
each  of  two  points.  River  falling  slowly. 

C.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  General. 


Official. 


Adjutant  General’s  Office,  March  4,  1862. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Asdstant  Adjutant  General. 


Washington,  December  2t,  1861. 

General  F.  W.  Lander  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  were  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  were  you  not,  when  our  troops 
were  thrown  across  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Answer.  It  v/as  either  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  October.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  fight  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  which  I think  was  the  21st. 

Question.  Was  your  brigade  thrown  across  the  day  after  the  Ball’s  Bluff 
affair,  or  prior  to  that  ? 

Answer.  One  of  my  regiments,  the  Massachusetts  20th,  was  thrown 
across  at  Ball’s  Bluff  the  day  before.  Another  of  the  regiments,  the  19th 
Massachusetts,  was  put  in  possession  of  Harrison’s  island  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 
One  of  my  regiments,  the  7th  Michigan,  unarmed,  or  armed  only  with  the 
Belgian  rifle,  which  would  not  go  off,  had  been  thrown  across  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  before  I arrived.  One  company  of  sharpshooters  and  one  company  of 
the  19th  regiment  had  been  thrown  across  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  When  I 
arrived,  therefore,  from  Washington,  where  I had  been  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters, I found  my  regiments  scattered  every  wajL  I applied  to  General 
Stone  to  be  sent  to  Harrison’s  island,  thinking  I might  get  off  some  of  the 
20th  and  some  of  the  arms  that  had  been  taken.  Harrison’s  island  is  at 
Ball’s  Bluff.  Edwards’s  Ferry  is  from  five  to  seven  miles  south.  I collected 
all  the  camp  guards,  called  in  the  grand  guard,  and  managed  to  collect  three 
companies  of  my  brigade,  which  I took  over  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  They  were 
tired,  beat  out,  and  wet  through,  and  had  been  out  all  night,  and  were  part 
of  those  who  had  got  off  from  the  fight  the  day  before.  I had  put  them 
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under  some  haystacks,  and  told  them  to  get  some  sleep.  When  I met  Gen- 
eral Stone,  and  reported  to  him,  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
I had  come  up  from  Washington  in  the  night,  he  thought  I better  not  join 
the  regiment  at  Harrison’s  island,  but  stay  there  and  consult  with  them. 
General  Banks  then  asked  me  what  I thought  better  be  done.  I asked  him 
what  the  orders  were  from  headquarters.  He  said  to  hold  the  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  at  all  hazards.  I then  said  “ there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  re-enforce  the  men  there  at  once.”  He  spoke  about  the  men 
being  rested,  as  they  had  made  a long  march  there,  and  getting  cold  and 
wet.  I replied  that  there  was  no  time  to  rest;  that  I had  a regiment  over 
there  without  guns,  and,  as  the  position  was  to  be  held,  they  must  be  imme- 
diately supported.  He  said  he  would  give  the  order.  I then  said,  “ as  I 
have  no  brigade,  as  my  regiments  are  scattered  everywhere,  I will  act  as 
aid,  or  reconnoitring  officer,  or  anything  you  choose.”  General  Banks 
said  something  to  me  then.  However,  I went  down  to  the  river,  crossed,  and 
went  to  the  front.  On  my  way  I met  General  Gorman  who  urged  upon  me 
to  go  back  and  press  upon  General  Banks  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  all 
our  troops  then  and  there.  I replied  that  I had  already  advised  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief  and  holding  the  position  at  all  hazards, 
as  I had  a regiment  there  without  arms.  Having  lost  one  regiment,  the  20th 
Massachusetts,  I believed  it  was  about  time  to  save  another.  He  said  the 
position  could  be  enfiladed  by  the  enemy’s  fire;  that  he  knew  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  a very  risky  matter.  I did  not  reply,  but  went  to  the  front.  I 
met  Colonel  Tompkins.  He  asked  if  I had  come  to  take  command,  saying, 
if  so,  he  was  glad  of  it.  1 said  that  as  he  was  doing  well,  and  as  some  of 
the  men  were  marauding,  and  I should  have  to  have  some  of  them  shot  if  I 
took  the  command,  I woulffi'not  take  it  then.  If  there  was  fighting,  however, 
I would  take  it.  I then  went  on,  and  met  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  a regiment. 
In  my  opinion  the  rifle-pits  were  dug  in  the  wrong  direction.  I told  Colonel 
Grosvenor,  of  the  7th  Michigan,  to  hide  his  men  in  the  ravines,  and  if  a 
charge  of  cavalry  came  down  and  tried  to  cut  off  the  artillery,  to  form  in  a 
hollow  square  behind  them  and  use  the  bayonet.  He  said  he  would.  The 
line  I proposed  extended  from  a farm-house  on  the  right  and  rested  upon  a 
wooded  hill  on  the  left.  I supposed  the  enemy  might  make  a reconnoissance 
on  that  hill,  or  in  the  woods.  I stationed  the  sharpshooters  behind  that  hill, 
behind  shocks  of  corn  and  along  the  fence,  and  took  their  captain  with  me 
to  make  a general  reconnoissance,  and  afterwords  took  Major  Howe  and  his 

company  of  skirmishers  under  Captain  W , and  made  a reconnoissance  of 

the  woods.  About  that  time  Colonel  Tompkins  sent  up  one  company  and  occu- 
pied a bridge  across  Goose  creek.  I sent  word  back  to  send  two  more  companies 
up  there  to  re-enforce  them.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  attacked 
us  on  our  extreme  left.  I was  the  only  general  officer  then  at  the  front,  and 
was  confident  that  no  general  officer  was  near  enough  to  make  any  report 
of  how  they  attacked,  or  how  our  men  defended  themselves.  They  attacked 
with  about  700  men,  for  a reconnoissance,  leaving  about  2,000  men  on  the 
hills  in  plain  sight,  within  cannon  shot,  but  not  within  rifle  shot.  They 
drove  in  a Minnesota  company  on  the  left,  killing  some  of  them.  That  com- 
pany fell  back  on  the  main  body  and  drove  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  Andrews 
sharpshooters  under  my  command,  probably  twenty  rods.  The  sharpshooters 
kept  up  a flanking  fire  on  the  rebels.  The  enemy  not  being  able  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  arrayed  against  them,  and  losing  a great  many  men,  fell  back 
on  their  main  body. 

Question.  And  they  did  not  again  attack  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  force  had  you  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  Me,  myself,  with  my  brigade  ? 
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Question.  No,  sir.  How  many  men  were  there  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I estimate  that  there  must  have  been  over  4,000  at  the  time  the 
enemy  attacked. 

Question.  This  was  the  day  after  the  BalPs  Bluff  affair  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  l)o  you  know  how  many  men  were  across  at  the  time  of  the 
BalPs  Bluff  affair  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  only  what  I have  been  told. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  have,  what  number  was  thrown 
across  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  From  2,000  to  2,700  men. 

Question.  On  the  day  of  the  BalPs  Bluff  affair  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  from  noon  to  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

Question.  What  distance  were  they  from  the  fight  at  BalPs  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  is  a bend  in  the  river,  and  reported  to  be  three  and  a half 
miles  around;  but  I think  it  is  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  western  bank. 

Question.  I mean  to  go  around  in  their  rear  ? 

Answer.  The  captain  of  the  sharpshooters  told  me  it  was  only  three  and 
a half  miles,  and  when  they  heard  the  firing  they  wanted  to  join  their 
friends;  but  I suppose  it  is  five  miles. 

Question.  Was  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  throwing  a 
body  of  men  in  their  rear  and  capturing  the  attacking  force  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  arrangement  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  Why  was  not  that  move  made  ? 

Answer.  That  I cannot  tell;  from  the  checking  of  the  first  advance  of 
Davies,  I suppose. 

Question.  Suppose  these  men  had  advanced  at  double  quick  and  attacked 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  ? 

Answer.  It  is  said  there  was  a masked  battery  between,  but  that  could 
not  interfere  with  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters.  They  could  not  lose  over 
100  men  in  passing  them.  I think  the  junction  could  have  been  made. 

Question.  You  do  not  consider  the  obstacle  insuperable  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all;  not  by  any  means. 

Question.  Then  an  enterprising  general  would  have  had  a sufficient  force 
there  to  have  swept  around  in  their  rear  by  double  quick  and  capture  the 
captives  and  the  capturers  ? 

Answer.  If  he  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstances.  It  appears 
strange  to  me  that  either  General  Stone  or  General  Gorman  did  not  order 
up  men  to  relieve  the  men  engaged  when  they  heard  the  firing  that  after- 
noon. And  it  also  appears  strange  to  me  that  Devens,  or  Lee,  or  Baker  did 
not  attempt  to  fight  their  way  down.  He  knew  his  friends  were  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  or,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  he  should  have  been  apprised 
of  it. 

Question.  Are  you  advised  of  the  fact  that  General  McCall’s  division 
made  a reconnoisance  up  to  within  a few  miles  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  up  to  near 
Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I heard  of  that. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  Drainesville  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I do  not  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Leesburg  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I have  a general  idea,  but  I do  not  think  I could  state  exactly. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  McCall’s  division  was  at  Drainesville  on 
the  day  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know. 

Question.  Had  that  leconnoissance  of  McCall’s  division  been  pushed  on 
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to  Leesburg  instead  of  stopping  at  Drainesville,  would  the  disaster  of  BalPs 
BlujQf,  in  your  estimation,  have  occurred  ? 

Answer.  It  could  not  have  occurred.  But  McCall  would  have  exposed  his 
division  a great  deal  to  being  cut  off  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  throw  a 
column  between  him  and  our  main  body. 

Question.  McCalPs  division  is  a full  division  of  12,000  men,  is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I think  so. 

Question.  And  Smith’s  division,  a full  division,  was  within  supporting 
distance  of  McCall,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I think  so. 

Question.  And  Banks’s  division  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  was  twelve  miles  off. 

Question.  With  sufficient  transportation  there  were  four  divisions  of  the 
army  within  sixteen  miles  of  that  point  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That,  under  a forced  march,  would  not  be  over  four  hours’  dis- 
tance ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I had  advised  the  plan  of  which  you  speak:  to  throw 
forward  McCalPs  division,  provide  transportation  for  Banks’s  division,  then 
throw  Banks  across  the  river  and  back  up  McCall  with  sufficient  force  so 
that  he  could  be  within  supporting  distance  on  that  side.  That  was  laid 
before  the  staff  before  the  BalPs  Bluff  affair  at  all.  I said  I had  a regiment 
of  Michigan  men  who  could  make  all  the  bridges  they  wanted. 

Question.  You  had  discussed  these  things  before  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; twelve  days  before  that. 

Question.  So  that  you^ould  have  had  four  divisions  of  the  army  within 
sixteen  miles.  Could  the  men  of  that  wing  of  the  enemy,  in  your  estima- 
tion, have  escaped  if  that  had  been  carried  out  ? 

Answer.  If  our  men  had  stayed  where  they  ought  to,  I suppose  it  would 
have  been  quite  a feat  for  them.  In  that  matter  of  BalPs  Bluff  General 
Stone  was  tripped  up  by  circumstances.  He  started  on  information,  which 
afterwards  did  not  prove  to  be  correct,  that  there  were  few  men  there. 
General  Baker  crossed  with  those  two  boats,  and  their  having  a reverse, 
and  instead  of  running  for  their  friends  down  towards  the  woods,  down  at 
Edward’s  Ferry,  or  kept  them  in  the  form  of  a hollow  square  so  as  to  guard 
against  cavalry,  by  which  means  a great  share  of  them  would  have  reached 
Edwards’s  Ferry — instead  of  that,  they  tried  to  get  back  across  the  river 
and  sunk  one  of  their  boats. 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  have  provided  sufficient  transportation  for 
that  passage  before  it  was  made  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  who  has  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  attack.  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  a good  commanding  general,  es- 
pecially when  he  has  inexperienced  men,  to  see  that  all  these  things  are 
provided.  I regard  General  Stone,  from  my  communication  with  him,  as  a 
very  efficient,  orderly,  and  excellent  officer.  From  my  experience  of  cross- 
ing rivers  on  the  great  plains,  moving  emigrants,  throwing  off  trains  to 
cross  at  different  points  so  as  not  to  get  the  animals  mixed  up  and  drowned, 
I think  there  was  an  error  there.  Perhaps  from  want  of  information  they 
did  not  make  preparations  beforehand.  If  we  had  orders  to  cross  that 
river,  we  should  have  had  them  a week  beforehand. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries  there  that  were  an  obstacle  to  mo\- 
ing  up  to  relieve  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I told  my  lieutenant  colonel  I was  of  a great  mind  to  steal  3,000 
men  and  take  the  town  of  Leesburg.  It  is  true  that,  as  there  were  two  gene- 
rals there  who  outranked  me,  I should  have  been  broken.  I could  have  done 
it,  I think.  At  least  that  shows  I did  not  think  much  of  their  batteries. 
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Batteries  are  pretty  bad  things  for  columns  of  troops,  but  not  for  riflemen 
and  skirmishers. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  28,  1861. 

General  George  A.  McCall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  were  ordered  on  a reconnoissance  in  force  some  time  about 
the  21st  of  October,  were  you  not? 

Answer.  I marched  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  to  Drainesville. 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go  on  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  I measured  the  road  to  Drainesville,  which  is  11^  miles,  and  I 
reconnoitred  the  country  four  miles  beyond. 

Question.  Drainesville  is  on  the  turnpike  to  Leesburg,  is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  go  to  Sugarland  Run? 

Answer.  I went  three  miles  beyond  Sugar  creek,  and  theo  to  the  right 
as  far  as  the  river,  and  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  railroad,  and  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  on  both  sides. 

Question.  Did  you  reconnoitre  as  far  as  Broad  Run  ? 

Answer.  I reconnoitred  to  a hill  which  overlooks  the  run,  but  not  to  the 
run  itself. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  outer  reconnoissance  to  Lees- 
burg ? 

Answer.  It  is  about  11  miles. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  BalPs  Bluff*,  from  your  outer  reconnois- 
sance ? I should  infer  from  the  map  that  it  was  about  6 or  t miles,  was  it 
not  ? 

Answer.  BalPs  Bluff  could  not  be  reached  from  Drainesville  under  It 
miles,  by  any  road. 

Question.  Your  reconnoissance,  you  say,  reached  Broad  Run  ? 

Answer.  The  brigade  which  I advanced  to  Drainesville  remained  there. 

I did  move  on  that  night  (Saturday)  2J  or  3 miles  beyond  Drainesville,  but 
was  ordered  back  to  Drainesville  by  General  McClellan,  who  rode  up  to  the 
ground.  The  reconnoissance  was  made  by  small  parties. 

Question.  This  was  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  October  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  took  out  your  whole  division  on  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  to  Drainesville.  Two  brigades  remained  at  Difficult 
creek. 

Question.  And  two  brigades  marched  on  to  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  One  to  Drainesville. 

Question.  And  then  your  small  reconnoitring  parties  went  from  there  ? 

Answer.  They  radiated  from  there  all  around  the  country,  3 or  4 miles  in 
every  direction. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  About  what  force  was  there  in  those  radiating  reconnoissances  ? 

Answer.  One  reconnoissance,  made  down  to  Hunter’s  Mill,  where  it  was 
understood  there  was  a body  of  troops,  was  accompanied  by  two  companies 
of  rifles.  The  others  had  not  more  than  half  a dozen  mounted  men  each. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Drainesville  with  your  brigade  ? 

Answer.  Until  10  o^clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Question.  That  is,  Saturday  night,  Sunday,  Sunday  night,  and  until  Monday 
morning  at  10  o’clock  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  time  was  the  order  from  General  McClellan  to  fall  back  ? 

Answer.  Just  about  sunset  on  Saturday  night  I was  ordered  to  fall  back 
to  Drainesville,  and  from  that  point  make  reconnoissances  three  or  four  miles 
all  around.  On  arriving  at  a little  branch  this  side  of  Drainesville,  I had 
found  that  there  was  a scarcity  of  water — I thought  not  enough  for  my 
cavalry  horses.  I inquired  of  two  suspicious  men  I had  taken  up  on  the 
road  how  far  it  was  to  Sugarland  creek.  I had  not  a correct  map  of  the 
country".  They  said  it  was  just  beyond  Drainesville.  I asked  how  large  was 
Drainesville,  and  they  said  it  was  about  as  large  as  Lewinsville.  Lewinsville 
you  could  pick  up  in  your  hand,  as  you  might  say — half  a dozen  houses.  I 
said  1 would  go  on  where  I could  get  abundance  of  water.  I went  on,  and 
found  that  Sugarland  creek  was  a mile  and  a half  beyond  Drainesville,  and 
that  Drainesville  was  a row  of  scattering  houses  all  that  distance,  and  all 
called  Drainesville.  I found  the  ground  was  not  what  I could  encamp  on. 
I then  went  on,  and  encamped  on  a hill — an  excellent  position  to  meet  an 
attack  from  Leesburg.  But  the  enemy  might  have  come  up  from  Centreville, 
and  attacked  my  flank.  I therefore  sent  back  for  the  second  brigade  to 
come  on  and  take  a position  at  right  angles  with  my  front,  which  would 
leave  my  position  perfectly  secure. 

Question.  That  was  beyond  Sugarland  creek  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  beyond  that.  However,  General  McClellan  had  told 
me  that  he  would  probably  ride  out  if  he  had  time;  and  he  came  as  far  as 
Drainesville,  and  then  sent  on  Captain  Colburn  and  the  Count  de  Paris,  to  say 
to  me  that  if  my  position  was  not  a very  strong  one,  to  fall  back  upon 
Drainesville. 

Question.  This  was  on  Saturday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  soon  after  I reached  my  position  he  sent  me  this  word. 
That  was  sufficient,  and  I returned  immediately  to  Drainesville. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  He  left  the  matter  to  your  judgment? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  I had  better  return  if  my  position  was  not  a 
very  strong  one. 

Question.  Well,  sir,  that  left  it  to  your  judgment  as  to  what  your  position 
was,  did  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Not  exactly.  I told  Colburn  I thought  my  position  strong 
enough.  He  said  then  that  the  general  would  be  better  satisfied  if  I should 
return.  So  that  it  was  not  left  entirely  to  my  discretion.  It  was  in  that 
way  exactly.  And  I did  return,  and  took  that  position  at  Drainesville. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  And  you  remained  there  over  Sunday,  and  until  10  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  time  you  returned  from  Drainesville  on  Monday, 
was  it  ? 

Answer.  I returned  between  10  and  11  o’clock. 

Question.  Was  that  retiring  by  order  of  General  McClellan  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Issued  that  morning  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  about  8 o’clock.  Tlie  history  of  that  matter  is  this: 
General  McClellan  ordered  me,  at  Drainesville,  to  return  the  next  day — Sun- 
day. Sunday  morning,  having  sent  ont  these  parties,  (for  I was  making  a 
regular  survey,  not  a reconnoissance,  but  a regular  plane-table  survey  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  measuring  the  roads  with  a gradometer,) — on 
Sunday  morning  I sent  an  express  to  him,  about  10  o’clock  perhaps,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  the  work  that  day.  His  reply 
came  in  late  at  night.  He  said,  “ If  you  finish  in  the  morning,  return.”  At 
6 o’clock  Monday  morning  I reported  to  him  that  the  engineers  whom  I had 
consulted  reported  to  me  that  they  would  finish  their  work  in  two  hours.  I 
sent  that  express  to  General  McClellan  at  6 o’clock.  I got  his  reply,  dated 
8 o’clock,  telling  me  to  return  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished.  I got  his 
answer  between  9 and  10  o’clock.  I ordered  the  troops  then  to  be  ready  to 
move,  and,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished,  I returned  to  my  camp  under 
orders. 

Question.  Did  you  discover  the  enemy  at  all  in  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  None  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  But  all  along  the  Loudon 
and  Hampshire  railroad,  in  three  or  four  places,  we  found  their  scouts,  and 
encountered  them  in  one  place,  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another. 
Five  men  with  the’ir  rifles  emptied  four  saddles,  and  one  of  the  other  parties 
was  fired  on  also. 

Question.  Have  you  now  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  force  in  front  of  you 
at  Leesburg,  or  the  force  that  fought  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I understood  that  it  was  Evans’s  brigade — I suppose  2,500  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  At  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Had  your  division  been  ordered  up  to  Leesburg  and  taken  pos- 
session of  it  on  Sunday,  have  you  any  idea  that  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff 
would  have  been  fought  on  Monday  ? 

Answer.  W e would  have  had  a pretty  hard  fight  to  have  taken  possession 
of  it;  it  was  pretty  strongly  fortified  on  this  side. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  many  were  there  at  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  there  were  2,500  men.  It  was  the  troaps  which  were 
at  Leesburg  that  fought  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  far  is  Edwards’s  Ferry  from  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  It  is  but  a short  distance. 

Question.  Only  three  or  four  miles  ? 

Answer.  Not  more  than  that,  I should  think.  Hardly  so  much,  I should 
suppose,  from  the  map — not  more  than  two  miles. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  seems  to  me  singular  that  you  should  have  been  ordered  back 
while  Stone  was  ordered  across  the  river. 

Answer.  General  McClellan  told  me,  when  he  gave  me  the  orders  to  march 
Saturday  morning,  that  there  were  no  confederate  troops  at  Leesburg;  that 
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they  had  left  there  several  days  before.  On  my  arrival  at  Drainesville  all 
the  ^inhabitants  told  me  that  the  brig’ade  at  Leesburg  had  crossed  Goose 
creek  and  returned  to  Manassas  on  Tuesday;  that  was  a thing  clearly  un- 
derstood. We  did  not  see  a man  on  the  Leesburg  road.  I ascertained 
afterwards  that  Evans  had  sent  back  his  heavy  baggage,  with  a guard,  and 
that  body  crossing  Goose  creek  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  had  retired 
with  his  whole  force.  But  he  was  there  at  the  time  I was  at  Drainesville, 
but  I did  not  know  it.  Had  I been  ordered  forward,  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  I could  have  defeated  Evans  and  captured  his  whole  command. 
But  it  certainly  would  have  been  a very  delicate  matter,  because  they  could 
have  thrown  up  20,000  or  30,000  men  from  Centreville  and  cut  off  my  re- 
treat from  Drainesville. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Was  not  Smith’s  division  as  near  Drainesville  as  was  Centre- 
ville ? 

Answer.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Langley  to  Leesburg,  and 
from  Centreville  it  is  not  so  much.  From  Centreville  to  Leesburg  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The  question  is  whether  Smith  could  not  have  supported  you 
with  his  division  as  quickly  as  they  could  have  sent  up  re-enforcements  from 
Centreville  or  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  could  have  reached  Drainesville  before  Smith  could 
have  done  so,  although  he  is  nearer,  and  for  this  reason:  that  information  is 
carried  to  them  rapidly  and  directly,  and  is  cut  off  from  us  entirely. 

Question.  It  would  be  from  want  of  information,  then  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Your  couriers  were  not  interrupted,  were  they  ? 

Answer.  They  would  have  been,  undoubtedly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  the  supposition  was  that  Leesburg  was  a strong  position,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  entirely  evacuated  it,  would  it  not  have  been  a good 
thing  to  have  taken  possession  of  their  works  there  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  a detached  point,  and  too  far  off  for  support. 

Question.  You  could  at  least  have  destroyed  their  strong  works  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  without  supporting  distance  of  our  line.  Our 
line  is  a well-marked  one,  from  my  right,  which  rests  on  the  river  just  above 
Langley,  to  down  below  Alexandria.  And  to  have  thrown  forward  a force 
on  the  Virginia  side  to  that  distance  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
judicious. 

Question.  Then  what  was  the  object  of  ordering  Stone  across  the  river 
while  you  were  ordered  back  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  order  Stone  across  the  river. 
I never  did  believe  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question  How  did  he  go  ? Without  orders  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  say  that  he  did  altogether  without  orders.  When  I 
saw  Stone’s  printed  report  in  the  newspapers  of  that  affair  at  Ball’s  Blufi, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  founded  in  some  degree  his  movements 
across  the  river  on  my  being  at  Drainesville,  I went  to  General  McClellan’s 
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headquarters  at  once.  I could  not  see  him,  for  he  was  very  much  engaged 
at  t^ie  moment.  But  I saw  Colburn,  and  told  him  that  that  report  put  me  in 
a false  position  entirely,  and  that  it  must  be  corrected.  Says  I,  “What 
orders  were  given  to  Stone  ?”  He  said  he  wrote  the  telegram  himself,  and 
that  it  was  that  I was  making  a reconnoissance  as  far  as  Drainesville,  and  to 
be  on  a sharp  lookout.  I think  either  that  Colburn  misunderstood  the  gen- 
eraPs  order,  or  that  Stone  gave  too  broad  an  interpretation  to  it — a little  of 
both  I think  ; because,  from  my  conversiation  with  General  McClellan  on 
Friday,  the  day  before  I made  the  reconnoissance,  I did  not  suppose  that 
any  such  announcement  as  that  was  at  all  possible.  I have  never  been  able 
to  account  for  Stoners  movement,  which  was  certainly  a very  injudicious 
one. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  read  General  McClellan’s  report  of  that  affair  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  not  state  there  that  his  order  to  Stone  was  to  make  a 
slight  demonstration  that  might  have  the  effect  to  remove  the  enemy  from 
Leesburg  ? 

The  witness.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  Colburn’s  despatch  ? 

Question.  Did  not  General  McClellan  in  his  own  report — it  occurs  to  me 
that  he  did — say  that  he  ordered  Stone  to  make  a slight  demonstration  that 
might  have  the  effect  to  remove  the  enemy  from  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  recollect. 

Question.  Well,  I will  put  it  hypothetically.  If  such  an  order  was  given, 
what  would  be  Stone’s  duty  under  so  vague  an  order  as  that,  considering 
the  position  in  which  these  armies  were  placed?  Would  it  not  be  incum- 
bent upon  Stone  to  cross  the  river  under  such  an  order,  and  endeavor  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  at  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  He  should  not  have  undertaken  it,  because  he  had  not  the  means 
of  crossing.  I should  not  have  undertaken  it  under  such  a vague  order  ; 
nor  would  I have  done  it  if  I had  had  a positive  order.  I would  not  have 
thrown  away  those  men. 

Question.  Then  the  fault  would  be  both  in  him  who  gave  such  an  order, 
and  in  him  who  executed  it  ? 

Answer.  I mean  if  such  an  order  was  given. 

Question  I mean  that.  I put  it  hypothetically. 

Answer.  If  Stone  had  reported  that  he  had  the  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  then  there  would  have  been  no  mistake  in  giving  such  an  order. 
Stone  has  misstated,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  one  or  two  things  in  his 
report.  It  proved  afterwards  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  cross  at  all ; he 
could  not  have  crossed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Suppose  that  he  had  had  the  means,  or  that  General  McClellan 
supposed  he  had  the  means,  of  crossing,  what  could  have  been  the  object  of 
ordering  him  to  cross  when  it  was  unsafe  for  your  whole  division  to  remain 
where  it  was,  but  it  was  ordered  back  ? In  other  words,  if  it  was  unsafe 
for  you  to  stay  where  you  were,  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  Stone  could 
safely  cross  ? 

Answer.  On  that  ground  it  could  not  be  supposed;  because  I never  did 
believe  that  McClellan  had  any  such  intention,  because  the  moment  he  heard 
of  it  he  went  up  and  recalled  the  troops.  I do  not  believe  that  it  ever  was 
McClellan’s  intention  for  Stone  to  cross,  because,  as  I remarked  just  now, 
Leesburg  is  so  far  in  advance  of  our  lines  that  it  is  without  supporting  dis- 
tance, and  there  is  no  object  for  taking  it. 

Question.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a concentration  of  forces  might  have 
been  made,  and  a decisive  battle  fought  there  as  well  as  at  any  other 
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place.  Suppose  you  had  been  ordered  up,  Smith’s  division  had  been  ordered 
up,  and  other  divisions  next  to  them  had  been  ordered  up  along  there, 
Stone’s  division  been  ordered  over,  and  Banks’s  division  ordered  over  also, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  force  they  could  have  brought  from  Manassas 
or  Centreville  into  the  open  field,  would  not  that  have  been  a good  time  to 
have  done  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  If  they  had  failed  to  come  out  then,  you  would  have  cut  their 
left  wing  up  entirely  ? 

Answer.  That  would  have  brought  on  the  general  battle  of  the  campaign, 
and  McClellan  was  not  ready  to  fight  that  battle  at  that  time. 

Question.  Why  not  ? 

Answer.  He  had  not  the  force.  His  men  were  not  disciplined  as  they  are 
now.  It  would  have  been,  I consider,  a very  imprudent  thing.  And  I have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  McClellan  saw  that  at  once,  and  he  knew  that 
if  an  affair  of  one  or  two  brigades  took  place  there,  the  probability  was  that 
it  would  have  brought  on  the  general  battle  of  the  campaign,  and  terminate,^ 
perhaps  the  campaign.  He  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  want  to 
fight  there.  I am  almost  certain  of  that,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
man,  and  from  what  I think  I should  have  done  myself  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Suppose  a pontoon  bridge  had  been  thrown  across,  either  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry  or  at  Ball’s  Bluff — which,  as  I understand,  is  3J  miles  from 
Leesburg — and  Smith’s  division  had  been  ordered  to  your  support,  there 
would  have  been  your  two  entire  divisions,  which  would  give  you  from 
30,000  to  32,000  men,  would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir:  say  about  28,000  men. 

Question.  Then  there  are  Stone’s  and  Banks’s  divisions.  So  that  you 
would  have  had  four  entire  divisions  within  3^  miles  of  Leesburg,  if  this 
pontoon  bridg-e  had  been  thrown  across,  which  would  have  given  you  from 
-50,000  to  60,000  men  within  five  miles  of  Leesburg,  at  what  you  say  is  a strong 
defensive  position.  Have  3^ou  any  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  com- 
manded force  enough  to  meet  those  56,000  men  at  that  time  at  Leesburg, 
with  any  hope  of  success  ? 

Answer.  Perhaps  not. 

Question.  They  must  have  been  cut  up  and  entirely  destroyed  ? 

Answer.  That  small  force  there  would  have  been. 

Question.  And  any  force  they  could  have  brought  up  to  support  it  ? 

Mr.  Odell:  Are  you  not  losing  sight,  Mr.  Senator,  of  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  could  have  brought  up  their  force  to  support  ? 

Mr.  Chandler:  I am  supposing  that  Smith’s  division  had  been,  at  the  first, 
ordered  up  to  support  General  McCall’s  division.  I am  supposing  that  this 
is  a demonstration  not  only  to  take  Leesburg,  but  to  be  in  force  to  meet  the 
enemy  if  they  come  out  and  offer  battle,  and  to  meet  them  at  a disadvantage. 
I am  trying  to  show  that  had  this  position  been  taken,  which  the  general 
says  is  a strung  and  defensible  position,  with  56,000  to  60,000  men 

Question.  (To  witness.)  I now  ask  whether  that  56,000  or  60,000  men 
could  not  have  held  that  strongly  defensible  position  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  enemy,  if  they  had  come  out  to  attack  them  in  that  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  never  would  have  done  it,  or  if  they  had,  and 
we  had  not  been  strong  enough,  we  would  have  had  a bridge  to  retire  across 
the  river  upon,  and  could  have  taken  up  the  bridge  after  us,  and  have  all 
safe.  That  would  have  put  a new  phase  on  the  matter  entirely.  But  Stone 
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bad  but  two  scows,  or  flatboats,  and  one  of  them  was  sunk,  and  his  men 
driven  into  the  river. 

Question.  This  canal  has  a large  number  of  good-sized  canal-boats.  Now, 
with  a regiment  of  lumbermen,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  them  to  have 
thrown  a pontoon  bridge,  with  those  canal-boats,  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Not  more  than  a half  day,  I think. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Why  would  it  not  be  much  better  now  to  go  over  that  same 
ground — make  a bridge  across  there, -order  up  all  the  force  there  to  oppose 
anything  they  could  bring  out  of  Manassas,  and  either  cut  off  their  left 
wing  or  hazard  a battle,  as  it  would  certainly  be  fought  outside  of  their  in- 
trenched camp  ? 

Answer.  They  would  not  fight  us  there. 

Question.  Then  they  would  lose  their  left  wing  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  see  that.  That  post  of  Leesburg  is  not  an  important 
post  to  them,  and  I do  not  see  why  they  occupy  it. 

Question.  Then,  would  they  hazard  a battle  outside  of  their  intrenchments 
to  preserve  it  ? 

Answer.  Not  against  a large  force. 

Question.  Your  objection  I supposed  to  have  turned  upon  the  fact  that 
such  a movement  on  our  front  would  have  brought  on  a general  battle 
there  ? 

Answer.  I mean  the  sending  out  a small  force.  If  we  send  out  10,000 
men,  they  would  send  20,000  against  them;  if  we  send  30,000  to  support, 
they  would  send  their  whole  force,  perhaps;  and  in  that  way,  not  all  at  once, 
the  battle  of  the  campaign  would  most  likely  have  been  fought  there,  and 
General  McClellan  did  not  desire  that;  and  therefore  it  was  a very  difficult 
measure,  because  there  was  a probability  of  its  bringing  on  this  battle  when 
he  did  not  desire  it. 

Question.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the  past.  If 
you  could  bring  the  enemy  out  of  the  intrenchments  on  ground  chosen  by 
ourselves,  and  fight  a decisive  battle  there,  would  it  not  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  now  be  done  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  would  not  fight  us  there. 

Question.  Then  I would  push  on  the  expedition  until  they  would  fight — 
until  I got  across  to  Staunton  even. 

Answer.  They  would  retire  into  their  intrenchments  into  Centreville. 

Question.  Then  you  could  cut  their  line  of  communication  with  the  south- 
west; and  the  moment  you  get  across  their  railroad  there,  they  cannot  sup- 
port their  present  position,  can  they  ? 

Answer.  This  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  how  are  we  to  get  our 
supplies  to  our  army  ? That  is  the  question. 

Question.  That  is  a question  I know.  Suppose,  however,  the  quarter- 
master should  say  that  he  could  furnish  the  army  with  supplies;  that  he  had 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  The  only  question  is  to  ask  him,  how  many  wagons  he  has.  A 
thousand  men  will  consume  2,500  pounds  of  provisions  a day.  Take 
50,000  men,  and  you  can  easily  calculate  how  many  wagons  you  would  re- 
quire a day. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  A thousand  wagons  would  be  sufficient,  would  it  not,  for 
50,000  men,  to  carry  their  provision  along  a line  of  20  to  25  miles  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  for  subsistence;  and  then  there  are  your  munitions  of 
war;  your  intrenching  tools;  the  quartermaster’s  tools,  &c.;  and  then  the 
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great  thing  is  forage.  Now,  that  country  is  swept  of  forage,  and  your 
horses  are  useless  in  three  days  without  forage.  These  are  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Odell:  Is  there  not  another  difficulty  ? You  talk,  Mr.  Senator,  of 
going  down  with  an  army  to  bring  these  men  out,  which  the  general  thinks 
they  will  not  do.  Suppose  we  make  an  experiment  of  that  sort,  and  require 
these  thousand  wagons.  The  enemy  have  swept  the  country  of  forage  and 
everything  else.  Suppose  the  army  we  send  out  get  out  here,  and  their 
thousand  wagons  are  cut  off  while  bringing  supplies  to  them;  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Chandler:  Our  line  of  communication  is  guarded,  of  course.  You  must 
guard  your  line  of  communication.  If  you  send  50,000  men  on  such  an 
expedition,  you  must  have  them  supported  by  another  50,000  men  on  the 
line  of  communication. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  that,  general  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  That  was  your  opinion  exactly,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  should  undertake  this  thing 
coolly  and  deliberately — lay  a railroad  as  we  go  along,  and  maintain  every 
foot  of  ground  as  we  gain  it,  and  bring  a train  along  with  us — it  might  be 
done.  We  can  do  it  in  no  other  way. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  about  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
its  cost.  If  no  offensive  operations  are  designed,  then  why  are  our  camps 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  away  from  the  river  ? What  advantage  do  we  gain 
by  carrying  that  additional  transportation  over  what  we  would  have  if  our 
force  was  encamped  along  the  river  ? 

Answer.  This  line  of  camps  is  a defensive  line. 

Question.  Against  what  ? 

Answer.  Against  an  attack  upon  Washington. 

Question.  But  our  intrenchments  are  for  that.  If  the  line  of  camps  are 
for  defence,  what  are  our  intrenchments  for  ? 

Answer.  To  maintain  the  strong  points  on  that  line.  You  do  not  want  to 
intrench  youi*  whole  line;  but  you  want  redoubts,  or  roulettes,  or  something 
of  that  kind — small  forts  at  certain  prominent  points  which  are  the  most 
assailable. 

Question.  What  disposition  are  you  now  making  of  the  contrabands  that 
come  into  your  lines  ? 

Answer.  I have  been  ordered  to  receive  all  that  come  in  and  send  them 
into  Washington. 

Question.  You  do  not  send  them  back  to  their  owners  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  December  30,  1861. 
General  William  F.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 


By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Were  you  present  with  your  division,  at  the  time  of  the  recon- 
noissance  by  General  McCall  to  Drainesville — about  the  time  of  the  affair  at 
Ball’s  Bluff  ? 


Answer.  1 had  my  division  out  at  that  time.  My  division  was  all  out  at 
that  time. 
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Question.  How  far  advanced  from  your  quarters  ? 

Answer.  1 had  them  out  from  four  miles  to  between  six  and  seven  miles. 

Question.  For  the  support  of  General  McCall,  in  case  he  should  be  at- 
tacked ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  cover  the  Alexandria  and  Leesburg  turnpike,  and  the 
roads,  so  far  as  we  could  cover  them,  leading  from  Centreville  to  Drainesville. 

Question.  What  was  the  distance  from  your  division  to  Leesburg  at  that 
time  ? 

Answer.  I had  one  command  there,  [pointing  to  the  map,] 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  is  where  you  had  a skirmish  at  one  time,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I have  had  two  there.  I had  one  command  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  road  to  Vienna,  and  I had  troops  as  far  as  Flint  Hill,  where  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  It  was  some  distance  this  side,  on  a 
hill  called  Peacock’s  Hill,  that  overlooked  the  country  about  Hunter’s  Mill,  and 
the  road  from  Hunter’s  Mill  up  into  this  turnpike.  The  artillery  swept  that 
road.  There  is  a road  leading  directly  out  of  Drainesville,  going  off  in  this 
direction  and  leading  into  this  road,  [pointing  on  the  map,]  and  going  to 
Centreville.  That  road  we  could  not  command.  I suppose  we  were  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  Drainesville,  and  that  place  is,  I believe,  about  12 
miles  from  Leesburg;  so  that  we  were  about  18  miles  from  Leesburg. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  were  sufficiently  near  General  McCall,  I suppose,  in  case 
he  was  attacked  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  go  right  out  on  the  turnpike. 


Washington,  January  5,  1862. 
General  Charles  P.  Stone  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  colonel  of  the  14th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  I have  for  duty  some  10,300. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  I am  stationed  at  Poolesville,  .Maryland. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  men  in  regard  to  health? 
Answer.  They  are  in  very  good  health. 

Question.  And  what  is  their  condition  as  regards  discipline  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  there  are  so 
many  grades  of  discipline. 

Question.  I mean  as  volunteers.  You,  of  course,  do  not  expect  them  to 
be  veterans. 

Answer.  The  discipline  is  good  for  an  army  of  its  size,  and  under  present 
circumstances. 

Question.  Are  your  troops  well  armed  ? 

.^swer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  for  moving  the  army, 
with  its  paraphernalia,  provisions,  artillery,  wagons,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  is  one  day  very  good,  perhaps  the  next  day  very 
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bad,  according  to  the  weather  we  have.  One  night’s  freezing  makes  the 
roads  passable  ; one  day’s  rain  makes  them  difficult. 

Question.  You  belong  to  the  regular  army,  and  have  been  a long  time  in 
the  service.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  making  an  advance 
movement — an  aggressive  movement — upon  the  enemy  this  season  ? 

Answer.  It  depends,  and  must  depend,  upon  this  : I must  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject. 

Question.  1 do  not  ask  you  what  are  the  plans  and  information  of  the 
commanding  general.  I ask  you  what  is  your  judgment — what  you  would 
do  were  you  the  commanding  general  ? 

Answer.  I took  your  question  in  that  way.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  man  who  has  not  in  his  own  head  the  positions,  capacity,  numbers,  and 
armament  of  the  troops,  and  the  large  knowledge  of  the  enemy  which  a 
commanding  general  ought  to  have — without  that  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  give  a sane  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Question.  But  a soldier  of  your  skill,  science,  and  position  of  course  must 
know  very  much  about  such  matters  ? 

Answer.  I have  as  much  as  I can  possibly  do.  I try  to  keep  up  with  the 
movements  of  the  army,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  generally  as  well 
as  I can.  I try  to  study  the  maps  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana  as  much  as  I can.  But  I find  if  I do  my  own  duty 
in  my  own  division,  I have  almost  as  much  as  I can  do,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  I am  not  able  to  keep  up  a knowledge  of  the  different 
positions  of  the  corps  of  the  army.  I have  not  even  the  opportunity  that  you 
gentlemen  have  for  that. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an  advance  at 
this  season  ? I mean  whether  you  know  of  anything — whether  the  sea- 
son would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any 
other  obstacle  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  I do  not  regard,  in  a military  point  of  view,  any  season  or  any 
circumstance  of  nature  an  insurmountable  barrier,  if  you  have  the  means 
to  overcome  it.  We  know  of  the  campaign  to  Quebec  in  midwinter;  we 
know  of  the  campaign  of  the  Alps,  and  the  campaign  of  Russia.  There 
are  no  circumstances  to  render  a movement  impossible  if  a general  has  the 
means  to  overcome  it. 

Question.  What  I mean  by  insurmountable  obstacle  is  an  obstacle  that 
would  render  it  extremely  hazardous  and  imprudent  to  attempt  any  such 
thing.  Of  course,  no  man  can  say  absolutely  that  any  enterprise  will  be 
successful. 

Answer.  A movement  where  ? 

Question.  I was  going  to  ask  you  where  to  make  it,  if  you  found  no 
obstacles.  I want  to  get  the  plans  of  different  military  gentlemen  who 
have  reflected  much  upon  this  subject.  I would  ask  you  your  own  plan. 
Where,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  best  place  to  move  ? 

Answer.  If  I had  any  plans,  I should  not  wish  to  tell  them,  even  to  my 
aide-de-camp. 

Question.  That  might  be  so. 

Answer.  Or  to  anybody  else;  certainly  to  no  one  outside  of  him.  If  I 
had  plans  of  operations,  I would  not  confide  them  to  my  own  staff,  to  have 
them  discussed  by  them,  until  the  moment  came  to  put  them  in  action. 

Question.  That  is  not  precisely  now  what  we  want  to  get  at.  We  want 
to  get  your  opinion,  as  we  have  those  of  other  men  of  military  science — not 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  for  you  are  not  the  commander-in-chief — but  your 
opinion,  so  as  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  plans  appear  to  you  to  be  the  best; 
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but  I do  not  know  that  it  is  an  inquiry  very  material.  I will  ask  you,  then, 
how  long  has  your  division 'occupied  the  position  you  now  occupy  ? 

Answer.  The  exact  position  I now  occupy,  and  the  extent  of  line  I have 
now^ 

Question.  I mean  about  the  same  place — not  far  distant  from  it. 

Answer.  I have  been  there  about  in  that  neighborhood  with  my  present 
command  since  the  15th  of  August. 

Question.  How  far  are  you  from  General  Banks  ? 

Answer.  I think  I am  at  this  time  about  twenty-two  miles  from  his  posi- 
tion; that  is,  it  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  my  headquarters  to  his. 

Question.  How  far  are  you  from  Leesburg,  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I have  troops  within  about  two  miles  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  are  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  I understand  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  troops  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I will  change  my  statement.  I do  not  think  I have  any 
troops  now  nearer  than  three  miles  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  have  troops  on  the  island  in  the  river  there  ? 

Answer.  We  scout  that  island. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  refer  to  Harrison’s  island  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  you  in  command  there  at  the  time  of  the  fight  at  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I was;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  enterprise  of  crossing  the  river  on 
that  occasion  ? 

Answer.  I was  guarding  at  that  time  the  entire  line  of  the  river.  I ociiu- 
pied  Harrison’s  island  with  a small  observing  force.  A small  party  was 
sent  over  from  Harrison’s  island,  under  the  concealment  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  to 
pass  up  towards  Leesburg  and  see  if  there  was  an  enemy  there.  This  party 
consisted  of  twenty  men  and  an  oflScer.  They  were  belated.  At  the  same 
time  a demonstration  was  made  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  some  four  miles  from 
there.  This  was  intended  to  be  done  at  the  same  moment — the  landing 
above  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  the  demonstration  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  By  what  troops  was  the  demonstration  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
made  ? 

Answer.  By  Gorman’s  brigade  and  a portion  of  Lander’s  brigade  at  the 
same  time.  These  twenty  men  and  the  officer  for  the  reconnoissance  pro- 
ceeded up  towards  Leesburg.  They  found  no  enemy,  but  they  found  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a camp  about  in  that  position,  [pointing  to  the  map.] 
It  was  after  dusk  when  they  got  there.  It  was  near  Harrison’s  house;  I 
should  think  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Leesburg.  The  report  of  this  re- 
connoissance came  to  me  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I slept  on  the  hill  that  night. 
At  10  o’clock  at  night,  or  thereabouts,  the  report  of  the  reconnoissance  came 
to  me  that  there  was  a canip  of  about  thirty  tents  near  Harrison’s  house.  I 
then  directed  Colonel  Hevens  to  move  over  there  in  the  night  with  four  com- 
panies and  to  conceal  himself  until  daybreak,  and  then  attack  that  camp  at 
daybreak,  destroy  it,  drive  the  enemy  out  of  it,  and  pursue  them  as  far  as 
it  was  safe,  and  then  to  return,  covering  him  at  the  same  time  by  two 
small  guns  that  were  sent  over  to  Harrison’s  island,  and  by  a detachment 
under  Colonel  Lee  on  Ball’s  Bluff,  so  that  he.  could  pass  around  the  bluff 
under  the  fire  of  the  men  there,  get  back  on  the  island — Colonel  Lee  to 
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retire  under  fire  of  the  guns  with  his  one  hundred  men.  This  detachment 
moved  up,  and  found  that  what  they  supposed  was  a camp  was  not  a camp 
at  all.  But  Colonel  Devens  saw  no  enemy,  and  sent  back  that  word.  They 
moved  along  through  the  woods  and  got  into  the  open  ground,  looked  into 
Leesburg,  and  saw  no  enemy  there;  and  were  observing  around  here, 
[pointing,]  while  his  messenger  came  to  me  here  [indicating]  to  make  his 
report.  Having  ordered  Colonel  Devens,  between  10  and  11  o’clock,  to  make 
this  movement,  and  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  his  being  pursued 
by  a very  large  force  which  he  might  stumble  on,  I ordered  Colonel  Baker, 
who  was  stationed  out  here,  [indicating  on  the  map,]  to  send  one  regiment, 
and  have  it  at  Conrad’s  Ferry  at  daybreak.  I also  ordered  him  to  have  the 
rest  of  his  brigade  in  readiness  to  move  from  his  encampment. 

I then,  in  the  morning,  after  getting  Colonel  Devens’s  report,  sent  up  a 
small  party  of  horsemen  to  report  to  him  on  the  field,  to  scout  out  in  front 
of  him,  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  roads  and  fields  in  front  of  him,  to  give  him 
notice  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy.  I directed  five  companies  of  the  15th 
Massachusetts  regiment  to  cross,  not  at  the  bluff,  but  to  cross  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  mill  here,  [indicating  Smart’s  Mill,]  in  a clear  space,  which 
is  covered  perfectly  by  a bluff  here,  [indicating,]  covered  by  a bluff  there, 
[indicating,]  and  covered  perfectly  by  a position  here,  [indicating,]  which  I 
had  noticed  and  stuck  stakes  upon  some  time  before.  So  there  would  be 
five  companies  in  that  mill/  a place  where  the  river  is  narrow,  and  where 
there  are  only  a few  feet  that  is  not  fordable — not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  These  five  companies  were  ordered  to  take  post  in  the  mill,  while  the 
cavalry  jvas  sent  in  front.  Colonel  Baker  came  on  the  field  in  the  morning 
after  I made  this  disposition,  and  I directed  him  to  move  to  the  right  and 
take  control  over  there,  telling  him  all  that  had  been  done.  I pointed  out 
to  him  the  position  for  artillery  on  this  side,  and  gave  him  the  control  of  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  then  placed  at  his  disposition  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment, such  troops  as  he  might  find  here  [indicating  on  the  map  Harrison’s 
island]  already  disposed,  and  the  control  of  his  own  command.  He  moved 
up  to  the  right,  While  this  conversation  was  going  on  (I  suppose  at  the 
very  moment  almost  of  this  conversation)  a small  party  attacked  Colonel 
Devens  here,  [indicating.]  The  cavalry  that  I had  ordered  moved  up  to  this 
point,  [indicating.]  They  were  ferried  across  from  the  Maryland  shore  to 
Harrison’s  island,  carried  across  Harrison’s  island,  and  then  ferried  across  to 
the  Virginia  shore  here,  [indicating.]  And  there  they  stood  doing  nothing. 
The  first  thing  I knew  about  that  force,  they  came  back  having  never  been 
thrown  to  the  front  at  all.  The  five  companies  that  I had  ordered  over  to 
take  possession  of  the  mill,  instead  of  occupying  that  place,  moved  forward 
and  joined  Colonel  Devens  where  the  firing  was,  right  up  the  bluff.  Of  that 
I knew  nothing  until  a messenger  came  back  here,  after  Colonel  Baker  had 
gone  and  assumed  command,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  the  desire  that 
these  troops  should  move  forward,  asking  if  I would  petmit  it.  I said  I 
had  given  the  control  of  that  movement  to  Colonel  Baker,  and  whatever  he 
deemed  right  about  that  he  would  do;  that  I could  not  interfere  there.  The 
next  message  I received  was  from  Colonel  Baker;  that  he  was  engaged  in 
throwing  over  his  whole  force;  that  Colonel  Devens  had  been  engaged  in  front. 
But  I should  say  here  that  I had  carefully  instructed  him  in  the  morning 
that  he  was  not  to  fight  a superior  force  there;  that  if  in  this  observation 
of  Colonel  Devens  the  advance  should  come  upon  a strong  force,  he  was  to 
retire  suddenly  into  intrenchments  that  I had  prepared  on  Harrison’s  island, 
this  advance  being  covered  by  the  artillery  on  this  side,  and  the  troops  of 
Baker’s  brigade.  The  whole  story  after  that  is,  that  Colonel  Baker  chose  to 
bring  on  a battle.  He  brought  it  on,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  handled  his 
troops  unskilfully  in  it,  and  a disaster  occurred  which  ought  not  to  have 
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occurred.  There  were  several  points.  Colonel  Baker  came  to  that  point  of 
crossing. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Bid  you  intend  that  he  should  cross  ? 

Answer.  I intended  and  instructed  him  to  use  his  discretion  about  cross- 
ing or  withdrawing  the  troops  already  over  there.  If  we  found  Leesburg 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  occupy 
it,  I directed  him  to  hold  on  there,  and,  of  course,  not  to  yield  ground  we 
had  taken  possession  of  without  resistance.  But  if  this  party  found  there 
was  not  a strong  force  there;  if  it  was  a force  he  could  easily  drive  before 
him,  he  should  drive  it  off;  if  it  was  of  such  a size  that  he  could  not  drive 
it  off  easily,  then  he  was  to  fall  back.  But  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  had  the  means  to  drive  off  any  force  which  might  be  there. 
After  this  reconnoitring  party  had  advanced  so  far,  it  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable supposition  that  they  were  in  small  force  there.  Still,  it  was  a 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  that  there  might  be  a force  there,  and  a strong 
one. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  were  about  to  point  out  the  errors  in  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Baker  came  to  the  point  of  crossing,  and  there  occupied 
himself  more  than  an  hour  and  a half  in  personally  superintending  the  get- 
ting the  boat  from  the  canal  into  the  river. 

Question.  That  is,  at  Harrison’s  island  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  work  ought  to  have  been  done  by  a junior  officer, 
while  Colonel  Baker  ought  to  have  used  that  time  in  looking  at  the  field  he 
was  sent  to  look  at.  Colonel  Devens  was  a mile  and  a half  in  front  of  the 
river  with  a small  force.  He  was  instructed  in  the  morning  from  me  to 
receive  his  orders  from  Colonel  Baker;  but  he  received  no  order  from 
Colonel  Baker  until  a quarter  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  been  forced  by  the  enemy  back  to  Colonel  Baker’s  position  on  the  bluff. 
One  of  the  last  words  that  I said  to  Colonel  Baker  when  he  left  me — (there 
was  another  large  operation  and  reconnoissance  going  on  down  at  Goose 
creek  which  I was  watching) — one  of  the  last  things  I said  was,  “If  you 
use  artillery  there — if  you  move  artillery,  please  see  that  it  is  well  guarded. 
I do  not  like  to  see  guns  exposed  to  being  lost.  If  you  use  guns,  see  that 
they  are  well  supported  by  good  infantry.”  I am  sorry  to  say  that  Colonel 
Baker  moved  his  guns  across  there  with  horses;  whereas  the  small  number 
of  boats  that  he  had  could  not  be  spared  from  the  infantry  to  carry  over  the 
horses. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  were  his  means  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  He  had  two  new  flatboats  that  I had  had  constructed  for  such  a 
purpose  in  case  of  necessity.  One  of  these  flatboats  was  27  and  the  other 
was  25  feet  long,  and  both  of  them  12  feet  wide.  There  was  there  a second- 
hand ferry-boat,  which,  I think — I am  not  certain  of  the  size  of  that — I think 
it  was  about  90  feet  long.  Then  there  was  a new  ferry-boat,  which  was  45 
feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  There  was  one  of  Francis’s  life-boats,  which 
easily  carried  25  men  besides  the  oarsmen.  There  was’  there  a number  of 
skiffs — the  number  of  which  I do  not  know.  They  were  used  by  the  pickets 
up  and  down  the  river.  I presume  there  were  two  or  three  at  his  disposal 
there.  Too  much  time  was  taken  in  conveying  over  horses  and  guns 
which  could  not  be  used  there  unless  there  was  infantry  to  support  them, 
as  the  result  proved.  The  guns  were  thrown  into  an  open  field,  and  were 
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not  fired  more  than  five  times,  any  one  of  them,  before  the  cannoneers  were 
shot  away.  The  cannon  were  entirely  useless,  except,  probably,  for  a single 
discharge;  and  the  time  occupied  in  carrying  over  these  guns  would  have 
given  an  additional  thousand  of  troops,  I suppose.  Mow,  here  at  Edwardses 
Ferry  is  Goose  creek,  [indicating  on  the  map.]  Here  is  an  intrenchment 
of  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  there  is  another  intrenchment 
in  there,  [indicating  the  places.]  This  is  wooded  ground  along  here,  (above 
the  ferry  on  the  Virginia  side.)  When  this  fire  commenced  heavily  on  our 
right  in  the  afternoon,  these  troops  of  the  left  would  have  gone  up  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  it  not  been  fully  explained  in  the  warning  that  that 
was  an  impossibility,  there  being  two  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  here 
armed  with  cannon.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  they  were  there.  But 
these  troops  on  the  left  were  held  in  readiness  to  be  thrown  at  once  on  their 
retreat,  in  case  Colonel  Baker  had  fallen  upon  a small  force,  and  pressed 
them  off ; they  were  held  here  so  as  to  dash  across  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  on  the  roads. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The}^  could  not  go  directly  up  on  account  of  these  batteries  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  And  that  was  known  and  explained  to  Colonel  Baker 
before  he  started. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  He  could  not  depend  upon  the  troops  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  until  he  had  pushed  the  enemy  forward  so  that  these 
troops  could  go  out  to  them  here. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  these  batteries  ? 

Answer.  They  were  within  the  woods,  and  we  could  not  tell  what  they 
were.  They  might  be  very  weak  or  very  strong.  All  I know  about  them 
was  that  they  were  in  the  woods,  and  that  they  had  open  spaces  for  the 
guns  to  play,  and  I know  there  were  three  guns  there. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  did  not  give  Colonel  Baker  an  order  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I did  not.  Fortunately,  there  was  a written  order  found 
in  his  hat,  in  which  I gave  him  discretionary  orders. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Have  }mu  stated  all  the  points  in  which  the  forces  were  not 
properly  used  ? 

Answer.  M"o,  sir.  The  battle-field  was  terribly  chosen.  The  15th  and 
20th  Massachusetts,  by  the  way  they  were  posted,  could  deliver  only  about 
half  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  while  every  man  of  them  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  artillery  was  thrown  into  the  open  ground,  all 
the  three  pieces  he  had.  It  was  very  bravely  served,  and  by  him  personally, 
too — for  there  never  was  a braver  man — and  by  Colonel  Lee  and  various 
other  officers,  who  stepped  out  and  served  these  pieces  in  the  open  ground, 
when  they  should  have  been  held  back  under  cover.  They  might  have  been 
placed  so  that  they  could  have  been  supported  by  the  infantry  under  cover, 
and  they  might  have  fought  there  until  to-day. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  disposition  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  you  speak  of  ? 

Answer.  The  commanding  officer. 

Question.  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  ; he  was  the  commanding  officer. 
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By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  time,  as  near  as 
you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  ? 

Answer.  From  my  knowledge  now,  I think  they  had  about  4,  000  troops 
there  at  that  time. 

Question.  And  how  many  had  Colonel  Baker  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I think  he  had  on  the  battle-field  about  l,t20  men. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  In  that  connexion,  how  many  men  had  he  at  his  disposal  ? 

Answer.  According  to  the  morning  report,  about  YjOfiO;  and  out  of  them 
you  must  take  the  sick,  those  on  guard,  and  those  disposed  of  in  various 
other  ways,  probably  one-sixth  of  the  number.  And  he  had  eight  pieces  of 
artillery  during  the  day  at  his  disposal,  while  the  enemy  had  in  action 
none. 

Question.  He  had  eight  pieces  and  6,000  men? 

Answer.  He  had  eight  pieces  and  the  ability  to  call — I should  say  now 
without  my  eye  on  the  morning  report — to  bring  up  nearly  6,000  men. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Could  he  have  transported  them  across — these  6,000  men — 
with  the  means  of  transportation  he  had  at  his  command  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  he  could  have  taken  over, the  whole  6,000. 

Question.  How  many  of  those  6,000  men  could  he  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  have  taken  across  ? 

Answer.  During  what  time  ? 

Question.  Any  time  so  as  to  have  made  them  available  in  the  engagement. 

Answer.  Your  question  takes  a wide  scope.  Had  3,000  men  been  thrown 
over  before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  could  have  had  the  next  six 
months  to  have  brought  over  the  rest.  He  could  have  brought  over  enough, 
before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  facilities  he  had,  if  properly 
managed,  to  have  crushed  out  the  force  there.  There  is  one  point  I have 
left  entirely  untold,  which  was  fatal  to  any  body  of  men  in  such  a position. 
With  the  boats  I have  mentioned  there  never  was  left  a guard,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  The  troops  came  to  the  landing  and  got  into  the  bouts  the  best 
way  they  could.  They  were  very  eager  to  get  over.  They  got  themselves 
over — there  were  no  boats’  crews  detailed.  Each  set  of  men  pushed  them- 
selves over;  and  then  the  boats  would  come  back,  sometimes  with  a few 
wounded  men  and  half  a dozen  assistants  to  each  wounded  man.  There 
were  no  guards  there  to  prevent  the  boats  being  used  improperly.  And 
that  thing  itself  was  almost  enough  to  defeat  any  movement — the  fact  that 
the  transportation  was  not  guarded. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  in  reference  to  that 
battle  ? 

Answer.  I have  not  stated  it  now  as  well  as  my  official  report  states  it. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Were  these  boats  sufficient — if,  under  the  discretion  you  gave 
him,  he  thought  it  was  best  to  go  over — for  such  speedy  crossing  as  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  a careful  commander  would  have  attempted  that 
crossing  so  heedlessly.  I think  any  careful  commander  would  have  himself 
gone  on  the  field  ai^  attempted  to  look  before  him,  before  he  attempted  to 
cross  2,000  men  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  One  of  the  chief  faults  is,  that 
he  commenced  crossing  the  troops,  remaining  himself  on  this  side,  before  he 
had  received  one  single  distinct  report  from  the  front.  And,  so  far  from 
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going  over  to  look  at  the  field  to  see  the  condition  of  it,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand over  there  tells  me  that  he  never  received  an  order,  or  a call  for 
information,  from  the  time  the  command  was  turned  over  to  Colonel  Baker, 
in  the  morning,  until  he  was  forced  back  by  the  enemy  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  where 
he  found  Colonel  Baker  at  a quarter  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Have  you  now  stated  all  the  points  which  at  this  time  occur  to 
you  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I think  that,  possibly,  hardly  attention  enough  has  been  paid  to 
the  direct  disobedience  of  my  orders,  in  the  morning,  about  placing  the  five 
companies  on  the  right  and  in  the  direct  line  of  retreat.  The  position  I 
wanted  them  placed  in  was  a strong  position,  so  strong  that  eighty  men, 
under  Captain  Trembly,  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  (he  had 
gathered  together  some  eighty  men  from  the  different  regiments,)  were 
carried  into  that  mill,  which  ought  to  have  been  in  our  possession  all  the 
day  long,  and  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  he  took  these  men  across  to  Harrison’s 
island,  by  the  very  route  I had  prescribed  in  the  morning,  in  one  single 
leaky  skiff.  Had  that  place  been  occupied  in  the  morning,  a reconnoissance 
could  have  been  made  out  from  it,  or  it  might  have  been  the  basis  of  any 
operation  on  that  side. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  island  ? 

Answer.  About  250  yards. 

Question.  And  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  shore  ? 

Answer.  About  sixty  yards. 

Question.  Could  any  other  means  of  transportation  have  been  used  by 
Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  he  could  have  obtained  any  there. 

Question.  There  is  a rumor  that  there  were  canal-boats  there. 

Answer.  There  were  some  canal-boats  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  They  were 
not  used,  however. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Hid  this  reconnoissance  originate  with  yourself,  or  had  you  or- 
ders from  the  general-in-chief  to  make  it  ? 

Answer.  It  originated  from  myself — the  reconnoissance. 

Question.  The  order  did  not  proceed  from  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I was  directed  the  day  before  to  make  a demonstration,  as  is 
seen  in  General  McClellan’s  printed  orders.  That  demonstration  was  made 
the  day  previous. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  that  demonstration,  or  the  reconnoissance,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  right  wing  of  our  army  could  be  thrown 
across  the  Potomac  ? Did  it  look  to  that  ? 

Answer.  I am  not  at  liberty  to  state,  if  I know,  what  the  commanding 
general’s  views  were.  But  all  the  information  that  I had  previously  is 
given  in  a telegraphic  despatch  from  General  McClellan  to  myself,  which  is 
published. 

Question.  I did  not  ask  you  anything  as  to  what  General  McClellan’s 
views  were,  but  whether  you  understand  that  that  movement  was  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  right  wing  of  our  army  could 
be  thrown  across  the  Potomac.  I will  tell  you  why  I ask  the  question.  I 
could  see  some  object  and  purpose  in  the  movement  if  it  looked  to  that. 
If  not,  I can  see  no  object  in  it. 
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The  chairman:  We  want  to  know  whether,  in  a military  point  of  view,  it 
is  important  for  our  troops  to  hold  Leesburg. 

The  witness:  It  may  be  very  important,  or  not  at  all  so,  to  occupy  Lees- 
burg; the  importance  depending  upon  the  relations  of  the  enemy  and  tt^e 
balance  of  our  army  to  it. 

Question.  If  it  had  not  been  by  you  deemed  important,  you  would  not 
have  ordered  the-  reconnoissance,  I suppose. 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  that,  because  I ought  to  know  the  strength  and 
position  of  my  enemy  in  front  of  me  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  im- 
portance of  his  position  is. 

Question.  The  day  before  a demonstration  was  made  by  General  McCall’s 
division,  advancing  within  12  miles  of  Leesburg,  or  thereabouts  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I am  informed. 

Question.  Was  that  supported  by  General  Smith’s  division  ? 

Answer.  I know  nothing  of  that.  I was  far  distant  from  that  place.  I 
was  officially  informed  that  General  McCall  had  advanced  to  Drainesville  on 
the  19  th. 

Question.  Did  they  retire  again  to  their  own  position  the  day  before  you 
ordered  this  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  I have  only  hearsay  about  that.  I never  saw  or  knew  person- 
ally of  any  of  General  McCall’s  movements. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  practicable  for  those  two  divisions  of 
General  McCall  and  General  Smith  to  have  advanced  upon  Leesburg  and 
taken  it  from  any  enemy  that  appears  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  ? 

Answer.  It  might  have  been  done  without  the  loss  of  a man,  or  it  might 
have  brought  on  a general  battle  with  the  bulk  of  the  enemy’s  force,  of  his 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Could  the  enemy  have  got  there  before  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith  could  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  they  could  have  got  there  before  our  forces  could. 
But  whoever  marches  the  way  they  did  makes  a flank  movement,  a flank 
march,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous  movement  to  be  made. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Would  not  that  have  been  a good  field  to  have  fought  a decisive 
battle,  if  the  enemy  had  come  out,  had  you  been  prepared  for  it  ? Suppose 
you  had  brought  up  all  the  divisions  in  that  vicinity,  and  brought  your  di- 
vision and  the  division  of  General  Banks  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  If  I had  been  in  command  of  the  enemy,  I would  not  have  fought 
there  ; it  would  have  been  so  fair  a chance  for  us. 

Question.  And,  therefore,  I suppose  they  would  have  suffered  you  to  have 
taken  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  If  I had  been  the  enemy,  I should  instantly  have  occupied  the 
intrenchments  of  the  other  side  on  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Would  we  not  have  had  here  troops  enough  to  have  annihilated 
them  and  defeated  the  others,  as  they  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  their 
intrenchments  if  they  had  come  out ; would  have  lost  their  left  wing  and 
Leesburg  too.  At  all  events,  if  that  division  had  been  ordered  to  have  ad- 
vanced instead  of  retiring,  would  not  they  have  undoubtedly  taken  this  army 
that  assailed  Baker  ? Where  would  they  have  made  their  escape  ? 

Answer.  If  they  had  been  ordered  to  advance  when  ? 

Question.  On  the  day  of  the  reconnoissance  to  support  your  reconnois- 
sance. 
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Answer.  You  must  be  aware  that  General  McCall  knew  nothing  of  what 
I was  doing. 

Question.  No,  sir  ; but  suppose  you  had  given  him  a hint  of  what  you 
were  about? 

Answer.  I should  have  been  obliged  to  have  sent  a messenger  at  least  ten 
miles  through  the  enemy  to  give  him  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  So  far  as  you  know  there  was  no  harmony  between  the  action 
of  your  wing  of  the  army  and  the  division  of  General  McCall  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  the  two  demonstrations  were  concerned,  the  demon- 
stration which  I was  ordered  to  make  was  evidently  in  connexion  with  the 
demonstration  of  McCall,  simply  a demonstration  to  see  if  the  enemy  left 
Leesburg.  That  was  on  the  20th.  The  movement  at  BalPs  Bluff,  which  we 
have  been  discussing,  was  on  the  21st. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the  general-in-chief  to  make 
this  reconnoissauce  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  received  an  order  to  make  the  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  order  for  a demonstration  ? 

Answer.  It  was  something  in  this  form,  by  telegraph;  it  was  received  by 
me,  I think,  about  11  o^clock  in  the  day  of  the  20th.  That  “ General  McCall 
occupied  Drainesville  yesterday;  will  send  out  reconnoitering  parties  in  all 
directions  to-day.  It  is  made  for  the  effect  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Lees- 
burg, and  a slight  demonstration  on  your  part  might  produce  the  same 
effect.’^  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  demonstration  was  made. 

Question  How  could  you  make  a slight  demonstration  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  without  crossing  it,  to  have  any  effect  on  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  make  a demonstration.  Simply  to 
show  your  troops;  to  make  a feint  of  going  across.  Boats  were  filled  with 
men,  a cannon  fire  was  opened  on  the  ground  to  clear  a space  around  the 
point  of  landing,  and  boat  loads  of  men  were  sent  off.  I made  use  of  that 
class  of  demonstration  for  the  sake  of  trying  my  boats,  and  seeing  how 
rapidly  they  could  be  pushed  over,  and  to  accustom  the  men  to  moving 
rapidly  with  the  boats  and  out  of  them. 

Question.  But  your  idea,  as  a general,  is  that  the  advance  of  our  army 
upon  Leesburg,  if  we  should  do  it  in  full  force,  would  hardly  induce  the 
enemy  to  come  there  and  give  us  battle. 

Answer.  Unless  the  enemy  is  very  foolish.  Unless  he  cannot  help  it,  he 
will  not  meet  us  with  the  chances  in  our  favor. 

Question.  And  you  think  they  would  be  veiy  foolish  to  come  out  and  meet 
us  under  these  circumstances,  in  your  judgment,  as  I understand  you  ? 

Answer.  Do  I understand  you,  if  we  had  a force  here,  and  occupied  Lees- 
burg ? 

Question.  I mean  this:  If  you  were  the  general-in-chief,  and  wanted  to 
rout  the  enemy  from  Leesburg,  and  take  their  left  wing — which  seems  to  be 
detached  from  their  main  body — ^you  might  move  in  very  large  force,  seeing 
they  are  now  located  very  conveniently  for  such  a movement.  Now,  would 
you  apprehend  any  danger  of  bringing  on  a general  battle  there,  supposing 
you  were  provided  for  such  a contingency.  Would  it  not  be  rather  good 
luck  if  they  would  come  out  and  fight  a general  battle  there  ? In  other 
words,  if  they  did  come  out  there  when  you  were  prepared  for  it,  would  it 
not  be  a disadvantage  to  them  ? 
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Answer.  I do  not  think  I have  any  right  to  say  what  I would  do  as  general- 
in-chief,  for  whatever  I would  say  would  be  in  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  general-in-chiefs  movements.  I would  be  criticising  one  way  oT  the 
other,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  movements  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  which  I have  no  right  to  do. 

Question.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  criticise.  You  must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  general-in-chief.  But  he  cannot  quell  an  independent  opinion,  after  all. 
I speak  of  that  now  particularly,  because  it  looks  to  me,  has  looked  to  me 
all  along,  as  though  it  was  a very  good  field,  and  a strong  one  for  such  a 
demonstration. 

Answer.  You  must  be  aware  that  all  these  movements  that  look  perfectly 
well  in  themselves  require  to  look  well  in  reference  to  other  movements  at 
the  same  time. 

The  chairman:  Of  course.  You  must  survey  the  whole  field,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Chandler; 

Question.  I would  like  to  know  at  what  hour  the  first  order  was  issued  to 
Colonel  Baker  to  advance,  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  I never  gave  him  an  order  to  cross. 

Question.  At  what  hour  was  the  order  given  to  him  ? 

Answer.  I can  give  you  all  the  early  orders  to  Colonel  Baker.  I sent  him 
an  order  about  midnight,  on  the  20th,  to  send  the  California  regiment  to 
Conrad’s  Ferry,  and  have  them  there  at  daybreak  to  await  orders  there;  to 
have  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  roused  early,  have  a comfortable  break- 
fast, and  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  t o’clock  in  the  morning.  Later  in  the 
night — it  might  have  been  between  2 and  3 o’clock  in  the  morning — I sent 
a cautionary  order  to  Colonel  Baker,  knowing  that  volunteers  make  too 
much  noise  sometimes,  to  have  that  regiment  march  with  silence,  and  with 
unloaded  guns.  From  that  time  I sent  him  no  order.  He  came  to  me  on 
the  field,  just  after  I had  sent  forward  this  cavalry  and  its  support  to  be 
thrown  into  the  mill,  and  then  I discussed  the  whole  matter  with  him.  I 
had  a map  similar  to  this  (referring  to  the  one  he  had  with  him)  out  before 
me.  I stood  on  a very  elevated  point  where  I could  see  all  this  ground.  I 
told  him  about  the  boats,  pointed  out  the  various  positions  to  him,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  position  of  these  batteries  between  Edwards’s  Ferry 
and  Ball’s  Bluff.  I showed  him  the  lines  the  enemy  used  for  communica- 
tions, as  near  as  we  knew  them,  back  of  Leesburg  off  towards  Manassas.  I 
then  told  him  to  go  up  and  take  entire  command,  entire  control  of  the  right, 
four  miles  from  where  I stood.  He  said:  “Then  I am  to  have  entire  com- 
mand ?”  “YeSj”  said  I.  “ Please  put  that  in  writing,”  he  said.  I then  took 
out  my  pencil  and  on  my  knee  wrote  that  order  which  has  been  referred  to, 
giving  him  authority  to  take  command  of  Coggeswell’s  regiment  and  the 
other  troops  there,  to  retire  those  already  over  the  river,  or  to  advance  the 
California  regiment  and  Coggeswell’s  regiment  in  his  discretion.  That  is 
the  first  order  which  he  received  during  the  day.  * 

Question.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

Answer.  The  hours  fly  fast  on  such  days  as  those.  It  was  certainly  be- 
tween eight  and  half-past  nine  in  the  morning. 

Question.  The  first  order  to  him  to  hold  his  regiment  in  readiness  was 
about  midnight  ? 

Answer.  That  was  given  to  everybody.  Whenever  a cannon  is  to  be 
fired  in  that  division,  which  may  bring  about  more  result  than  is  intended, 
there  is  a caution  sent  to  every  commander  to  have  his  troops  in  readiness 
to  move. 

Question.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Colonel  Baker  to  increase  his  means  of  transporting  his  men  ? 
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Answer.  I do  not  think  it  was. 

Question.  At  what  hour  in  the  day  did  you  commence  crossing  your  force 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry  1 

Answer.  I sent  over  a reconnoitering  party  of  thirty  cavalry  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  at  daybreak,  so  that  if  there  was  any  force  at  Leesburg  it  would  dis- 
tract their  attention  from  this  other  reconnoissance.  I sent  over  thirty  one 
cavalry,  with  four  officers,  at  daybreak,  or  shortly  after,  with  two  companies 
of  Minnesota  skirmishers,  to  cover  their  falling  back,  so  that  the  cavalry 
could  move  out,  make  their  examination,  and  fall  back  behind  their  infantry 
supporters;  just  exactly  as  I expected  them  to  do  above,  but  which  they 
never  did.  This  force  of  skirmishers  remained  there  until  the  cavalry  had 
finished  their  examination — until  they  had  got  on  to  a regiment  of  infantry, 
and  of  course  could  go  no  further.  They  came  upon  a regiment  of  infantry 
between  our  left  and  right.  They  came  back  and  reported.  There  were 
very  few  troops  sent  over  there,  for  we  did  not  try  to  increase  our  force 
largely  over  there  until  I had  got  information  from  Colonel  Baker.  I should 
say  that  about  11  o’clock,  perhaps — I will  not  be  positive  about  the  hour, 
but  about  that  time — I received  a report  from  Colonel  Baker  that  he  was 
crossing  his  whole  force.  I then  at  once  commenced  crossing  over  Gorman’s 
brigade,  pushing  them  over  much  more  rapidly  than  1 had  been  doing  be- 
fore. The  number  that  was  over  there  at  the  time  this  action  was  going  on 
on  the  right  was  some  1,500  or  1,600  infantry,  thirty  cavalry,  and  a section 
of  howitzers,  with  their  horses  and  equipments. 

Question.  You  had  that  force  across  prior  to  the  death  of  Baker  ? 

Answer^  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  did  you  finally  cross  over  that  day? 

Answer  Down  there  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  at  Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer.  Those  were  all  the  troops  that  we  had  to  spare  then.  There 
were  afterwards  thrown  over  in  the  evening  a portion  of  the  seventh  Michi- 
gan regiment,  which  had  been  retained  and  kept  back  on  account  of  its  poor 
arms.  But  when'  it  came  to  a time  when  I was  to  hold  the  other  side  at  all 
hazards,  we  had  to  let  them  go  over  and  hold  their  ground  with  their 
bayonets,  if  they  could  do  nothing  else. 

Question.  You  have  mentioned  a couple  of  batteries  at  a certain  point 
there.  Did  those  batteries  open  fire  upon  your  troops  during  that  day? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  those  batteries  were  in- 
trenched, or  were  the}^  only  covered  by  bushes  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  I mentioned  any  batteries.  I mentioned  two 
intrenchments,  and  that  one  of  those  intrenchments  was  armed  with  three 
guns,  as  I believed  then,  and  as  I believe  now. 

Question.  There  v/ere  earthworks,  were  there,  thrown  up  ? 

Answer.  Earth  and  stones  to  protect  their  guns.  1 have  now  very  posi- 
tive information  that  those  three  guns  were  there,  guarded  by  a small  body 
of  cavalry,  and  a Mississippi  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  woods. 

Question.  Could  not  those  intrenchments  have  been  flanked  by  the  force 
that  you  crossed  over — have  been  taken  in  the  rear  ? 

Answer.  Their  rear  was  towards  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Precisely;  1 understand  that.  But  suppose  jmur  force  had  been 
thrown  around  there,  with  the  appearance  of  coming  in  their  rear,  would 
not  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  left  their  intrenchments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  I had  chosen  to  expose  1,500  men  to  extraordinary 
risk — an  unusual  military  risk — the  attempt  could  have  been  made.  I 
might  have  done  it  in  the  morning,  or  any  day  in  the  week  before.  By  put- 
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ting  the  troops  to  extraordinary  and  unusual  and  unnecessary  risk  it  could 
have  been  done. 

Question.  Suppose  a demonstration  had  been  made  upon  the  rear  of  the 
force  that  was  attacking  Colonel  Baker  at  that  time — suppose  there  had 
been  a force  sufficient  in  their  rear,  either  your  own  or  General  McCalFs, 
could  not  the  force  attacking  Baker  have  been  easily  and  quickly  captured  ? 

Answer.  At  what  time  ? 

Question.  At  any  time  from  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  dark. 

Answer.  And  if  the  force  had  been  where  ? 

Question.  Anywhere  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
thut  your  force  was  sufficient  to  have  flanked  those  batteries,  and  gone- 
around  in  their  rear,  would  it  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  cap- 
tured the  force  attacking  Colonel  Baker,  if  your  force  had  been  sufficient  to 
have  flanked  that  battery  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  an'd  driven  them  from  their 
intrenchments  ? Suppose  you  had  had  1,500  men,  or  any  number  of  men 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  get  around  and  flank  that  battery,  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  their  intrenchments. 

Answer.  If  we  had  had  4,000  men  at  Leesburg  we  could  have  captured 
them  all  that  day. 

Question.  If  those  batteries  had  not  been  there,  or,  if  being  there,  they 
had  been  flanked  in  any  way,  would  it  not  have  been  a comparatively  easy 
task  to  have  captured  their  whole  force  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  because  they  could  not  have  marched  that  distance  in 
twice  the  time  that  the  action  at  Ball’s  Bluff  lasted. 

Question.  What  distance. 

Answer.  The  distance  to  turn  the  batteries.  The  distance  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  march  would  have  been  at  least  eight  or  nine  miles. 
And  after  such  a march  as  that  they  would  have  come  into  action  tired  and 
fatigued.  Kemember  that  all  this  was  unknown  ground.  There  is  a range 
of  hills  there  that  cuts  off  the  view  of  what  is  behind,  ind  for  troops  to 
march  seven  or  eight  miles  around,  over  unknown  ground,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  is  very  brave  work  indeed;  but  I do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  soldierlike.  As  the  proof  has  shown  here,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  if  there  had  been  a little  more  care  taken  up  there, 
there  would  have  been  a very  pretty  little  victory  indeed. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  have  said,  I believe,  that  thereconnoissance  and  demonstra- 
tion were  intended  to  have  been  made  together  ? 

Answer.  The  first  reconnoissance  was  intended  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  a demonstration. 

Question.  How  happened  it  that  it  was  made  the  day  after  ? 

Answer.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  of  the  order.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  I had  given  directions  that  everybody  should  be  quiet  and  use  their 
time  as  well  as  they  could,  and  my  order  did  not  reach  the  commanding 
officer  until  two  or  three  hours  after  it  was  written.  He  was  out  of  camp, 
gone  to  church,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  so  delayed  that  Captain 
Philbrick  with  his  company  did  not  make  his  reconnoissance  until  a^ter 
dusk.  I was  expecting  a report  of  it  a little  after  sunset.  Then  a very  nice 
little  military  chance  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  out  by  that  reconnois- 
sance. News  was  brought  in  that  there  was  a small  camp  there  without 
pickets.  And  it  seemed  to  me  precisely  one  of  those  pieces  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  That  caused  the 
order  for  Colonel  Bevens  to  move  over  and  destroy  the  camp,  which  was  to 
be  done  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  In  order  to  make  him  perfectly  safe 
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I put  Colonel  Lee  behind  him  with  100  infantry  and  two  guns  behind  him,  so 
that  he  could  fall  back  safely.  And  then,  to  make  it  still  more  secure,  I 
ordered  Colonel  Baker  to  have  the  California  regiment  ready.  Then  finding,  by 
the  report  of  Colonel  Devin,  that  he  could  not  make  out  any  enemy,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  should  make  a further  reconnoissance.  And  a further  recon- 
noissance  was  accordingly  made  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Are  the  enemy  fortifying  Leesburg  now  that  you  know  of,  put- 
ting up  intrenchments  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Answer.  The  commanding  general  can  tell  you  all  my  detailed  and  almost 
hourly  reports  to  him  by  telegraph. 

Question.  The  question  was  superinduced  by  what  I have  seen  in  the 
papers,  that  the  enemy  are  now  fortifying  Leesburg. 

Answer.  I ride  over  the  hills  and  look  over  that  way,  and  I examine  the 
ground  over  there  by  balloon  as  often  as  the  we*ather  permits.  These  re* 
ports  I make  to  General  McClellan,  of  whatever  is  seen  being  done  there. 
And  if  he  wishes  them  to  be  known  I suppose  he  would  have  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  their  being  given.  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  these 
matters  myself,  because  that  is  direct  military  information. 

The  chairman:  I do  not  care  particularly  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  The  position  is  such  that  you  can  know  whether  the  fact  is  so 
or  not  ? 

Answer.  0,  yes,  sir;  I know  it  thoroughly.  I look  over  them  every  day 
there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  There  are  a great  many  boats  in  the  canal  running  along  there^ 
are  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Some  days  a great  many  pass  along.  Sometimes  there  are  not 
any  that  pass  along  there  for  days  and  weeks. 

Question.  How  long,  in  your  estimation,  would  it  take  a regiment  of  men 
to  throw  a pontoon  bridge  across  at  Ball’s  BlulF,  or  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  by 
taking  boats  out  of  the  canal,  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  operation,  indeed,  to  make  such  a 
bridge  of  canal  boats.  You  know  the  theory  of  boat  bridges,  I suppose. 
They  are  set  head  and  stern  up  and  down  the  river  or  stream.  It  would  be 
a very  difficult  thing  to  make  a bridge  of  that  kind  of  boats — of  boats  of  the 
form  of  canal  boats.  It  would  take  a considerable  time  to  make  a bridge  at 
all  safe  for  the  passage  of  troops.  The  boats  would  have  to  be  anchored 
safely  front  and  rear,  and  each  change,  each  rise  in  the  river,  would  require 
a change  in  the  tackle  at  each  end  to  make  a bridge  of  canal  boats  safe. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  There  is  one  point  I wish  to  inquire  about  in  reference  to  the 
boats  you  enumerated.  When  Colonel  Baker’s  force  retreated,  after  they 
had  gone  over  on  the  other  side,  the  evidence  is  that  there  was  but  one  boat 
there,  and  that  was  sunk.  You  have  said  nothing  about  what  became  of 
those  boats,  except  that  there  was  no  guard  placed  over  them. 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  became  of  the  boats  on  the  Virginia  side. 
There  were  during  the  day  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island  a life-boat,  a 
second-hand  ferry-boat,  and  some  skiffs.  I was  not  there,  had  no  charge  of 
the  matter  at  all,  and  do  not  know  exactly  about  it. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  The  boats  you  before  enumerated  were  the  boats  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a fault  in  not  having  more  equally  dis 
tributed  the  transportation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  island.  There  should 
have  been  one  good  substantial  boat  on  the  Virginia  side  more  than  there 
was.  One  of  the  main  faults  is,  that  the  wrong  place  of  crossing  on  that 
side  was  selected.  Instead  of  using  the  Swart’s  crossing  they  used  the 
one  below. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  And  you  consider  the  whole  of  that  movement  about  the  mill  to 
have  been  a mistake — a fatal  mistake  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  And  It  was  equally  fatal  that  they  should  use  the 
boats  intended  for  men  to  carry  over  horses  and  cannon. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  is  said  of  you  that  you  take  slaves  and  return  them  to 
secessionists.  That  report  is  out,  and  it  is  not  more  than  fair  that  you 
should  respond  to  it. 

Answer.  That  is  a slander  that  has  been  circulated  very  freely,  and,  lam 
sorry  to  say,  by  men  in  official  position. 

Question.  Do  not  understand  that  I mean  it  as  a reflection  upon  you. 
But  I have  seen  that  statement  in  the  papers. 

Answer.  It  has  been  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I am  sent  with 
a military  force  into  a certain  county  in  Maryland.  I was  told  when  I was 
sent  there  that  I was  to  give  full  and  complete  protection  to  that  county. 
I have  tried  to  obey  every  order  of  the  War  Department  I have  ever 
received;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  I have  insisted  upon  my  troops  obeying 
every  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I do  not  allow  them  to  harbor  the 
slaves,  or  the  free  employed  negroes,  or  the  apprentices,  or  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighborhood  in  my  camps.  If  a negro  runs 
away  from  a farmer  into  my  camps  and  lounges  around  there,  he  is  turned 
out  of  the  camps.  If  they  come  along  the  borders  of  the  camps  selling 
whisky  to  the  soldiers,  they  are  treated  precisely  as  white  men  are;  they 
are  taken  and  whipped  and  sent  away  just  as  white  men  are.  The  tro.ops 
are  being  disorganized  from  day  to  day  b}’'  men  going  about  and  selling 
liquor  to  them.  The  slaves  that  run  away  from  the  enemy  and  come  over 
are  got  to  my  head-quarters  as  rapidly  as  possible  ; they  are  then  questioned 
carefully,  and  all  the  information  I can  get  out  of  them  is  taken.  They 
are  made  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be,  and  put  to  work  in  the  quarter- 
master’s department,  or  have  been  until  lately.  If  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  the  best  way  they  could.  If 
they  have  needed  assistance,  they  have  been  fed  and  clothed  and  put  to 
work  by  the  quartermaster  or  commissary.  I am  not  aware  of  any  slaves 
coming  over  from  the  enemy’s  lines  having  been  given  up  to  any  claimant. 
There  is  but  one  case  where  one  has  been  claimed  that  has  come  in.  In 
that  one  case  I stated  to  the  owner,  or  the  son  of  the  owner  rather,  who 
came  to  claim  him,  that  it  was  not  a matter  that  I had  anything  to  do  with 
at  all,  that  of  deciding  whether  he  was  his  negro  or  not. 

Question.  We  passed  a law  last  summer,  as  you  are  aware,  that  that  was 
no  part  of  the  business  of  the  army. 

Answer.  The  only  order  I have  given  is  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the 
camp.  I might  here  say  that  vast  injury  is  being  done,  insubordination  is 
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sown  in  the  army,  right  and  left,  by  the  course  pursued  by  newspapers  and 
by  public  men  in  that  respect. 

Question.  How  do  jmu  mean  by  public  men  ? 

Answer.  The  governor  of  a State,  for  instance,  writes  to  the  lieutenant 
colonel  of  a regiment,  reprimanding  in  the  sharpest  manner  possible  an 
officer  of  that  regiment.  And  we  cannot  call  in  question  the  action  of  a 
senator  or  a member  of  Congress  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
But  I have  had  in  my  own  camps  soldiers  discussing  in  their  tents  the  con- 
duct of  their  general  and  the  senator  from  their  State,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  original  circumstances,  but  simply  discussing  what  their  senator 
says  of  their  commanding  general.  That  is  not  a healthy  state  of  discipline 
at  all. 

The  chairman:  Of  course  that  is  a matter  I know  nothing  about.  I men- 
tioned this  to  you  because  I had  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  you  had 
taken  slaves  and  returned  them  to  secession  owners. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  Ho  you  give  up  slaves  when  they  are  pursued  and  demanded  by 
the  claimants  ? 

Answer.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Maryland  I shall  always, 
until  I get  orders  from  higher  authority,  allow  a civil  functionary,  on  a civil 
paper,  examine  my  hired  house  or  my  camp,  whatever  that  paper  may  be,  if 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  military  control  of  my  camp.  Until  you  gen- 
tlemen change  the  laws,  I am  bound  to  let  any  civil  magistrate  order  a search 
of  my  premises,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  I am  serving.  The 
civil  authority  can  come  in  and  take  a murderer,  a thief,  an  apprentice,  or 
anything  else,  under  the  civil  law,  until  I am  relieved  from  the  effect  of  the 
civil  law.  We  have  no  power  to  proclaim  martial  law;  no  general  has  had 
that  authority  given  to  him;  and  therefore  my  camps  and  everything  else 
are  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  civil  magistrates  and  their  officers. 

Question.  Suppose  you  know  the  claimant  is  a rebel  slaveholder,  although 
he  has  a civil  process  and  a constable  there,  would  you  feel  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  give  up  the  fugitive  ? 

Answer.  Let  me  understand  you.  You  say  “a  rebel  slaveholder.” 

Question.  I mean  a disloyal  man.  I am  supposing  that  you  know  him  to 
be  a disloyal  man. 

Answer.  In  arms  against  the  United  States  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  or  on  the  side  cf  the  rebels,  giving  them  aid -and  com- 
fort. 

Answer.  I will  state  this,  that  if  the  slave  of  a man  whom  I knew  to  be 
in  rebellion . Is  this  being  taken  down  ? 

The  witness  was  informed  that  the  reporter  was  taking  down  all  that  was 
said. 

The  witness:  I can  hardly  imagine  that  I am  obliged  to  swear  to  what  I 
would  do.  But  I will  answer  the  question  as  well  as  I can,  by  stating  the 
only  case  that  has  occurred  anything  like  that  that  I know  of:  One  slave 
came  into  my  camp,  announcing  himself  as  a slave,  and  stating  that  he  had 
been  employed  on  some  fortifications  on  the  other  side  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  That  slave  was  sent  to  the  Tammany  regiment  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  put  upon  the  quartermaster’s  list  of  hired  men  and  emplojmd  by  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  this  slave  in  his 
employ  came  and  wanted  to  withdraw  him,  and  I refused  on  the  ground  that 
I had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  man;  that  he  came  under  the  rules;  that  he 
had  been  employed  on  rebel  earthworks,  as  I was  informed,  and  the  man 
was  not  given  up.  I am  not  aware  of  another  case  that  has  occurred  in  my 
division. 
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By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  I understood  you  before  to  have  answered  that  question.  When 
I said  that  you  had  been  charged  with  doing  such  a thing,  you  replied  that 
it  was  a slander.  Of  course  that  was  a full  answer  to  it.  I will  now  ask  : 
Do  yc  u receive  valuable  information  from  these  fugitive  slaves  who  flee  to 
your  camp  ? 

Answer.  I do  get  very  valuable  information  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  J ohnson  : 

Question.  Taking  in  view  the  posture  of  the  arm}^  in  this  city,  as  things 
now  stand,  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  to  garrison  all  the  forts  here, 
and  simply  to  maintain  a defensive  position  here  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a question  that  requires  considerable  study.  The  com- 
mittee will  remember  that  since  last  June  I have  spent  but  a day  or  two  at 
a time,  for  three  times,  in  Washington.  I do  not  know  where  the  fortifica- 
tions are.  I have  been  off  this  line  since  early  in  June.  I only  know  from 
hearsay  where  the  fortifications  are.  I could  make  up  an  estimate  I suppose. 
Every  fort,  of  course,  renders  a less  number  of  men  necessary.  When  I 
went  over  the  ground  in  May  there  was  only  one  fort,  I believe.  I suppose 
you  mean  for  the  protection  of  the  entire  District. 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  to  prevent  an  advance  this  way. 

Answer.  To  hold  against  what  force  ? 

Question.  The  present  force,  or  to  make  it  secure  against  any  force  that 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able  to  bring. 

Answer.  It  is  a very  long  line.  The  river,  to  a certain  extent,  must  be 
guarded  above  to  prevent  them  coming  in  our  rear. 

Question.  I am  proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  whatever  was  over  the  num- 
ber required  for  defence  here  would  be  operating  upon  the  other  points. 

Answer.  Not  able  to  reach  here  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  If  this  were  anything  but  the  capital  of  the  nation  I would  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  have  a less  number  of  troops  here.  But  this  being  the 
capital  of  the  country,  I would  not  like  to  engage  to  take  care  of  it  with  less 
than  15,000  troops. 

Question.  That,  you  think,  would  be  ample  as  the  thing  now  presents  it- 
self to  your  mind  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  without  more  thought  than  I have  given  to  the  matter. 

Question.  And  that  would  leave  the  balance  of  the  force  to  be  directed  to 
other  points,  and  to  operate  upon  other  expeditions.  Now,  taking  the  morale 
and  discipline  and  health  of  your  troops  in  view,  their  present  condition  for 
a forward  movement,  are  they  better  prepared  now  than  they  would  be  in 
the  spring,  or  would  it  be  better  for  them  to  remain  in  winter  quarters  until 
next  spring*  ? 

Answer.  The  morale  of  troops  is  not  improved  by  remaining  in  winter 
quarters. 

Question.  Would  the  discipline  be  much  improved  between  now  and  next 
spring  ? 

Answer.  Discipline,  in  its  best  sense,  I do  not  think  is  ever  improved  in 
winter  quarters,  unless  the  troops  are  perfectly  raw. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  these  forts  and  breastworks  around  here 
are  all  garrisoned  and  manned  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  what  the  fact  is,  ought 
they  not  to  be  garrisoned  if  they  are  not  ? 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  troops  are  posted  about 
them.  I know  nothing  about  them.  I went  across  the  river  the  first  morn- 
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in^  our  forces  crossed,  and  staid  two  days,  and  have  not  been  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  here  since. 

Question.  If  a forward  move  was  made  from  this  point,  would  it  not  be 
good  policy  to  leave  a force  here  to  protect  these  forts  ? 

Answer.  If  the  line  of  communication  of  the  operating  army  starts  from 
these  works,  if  this  is  their  base,  it  does  not  require  that. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Is  your  army  now  organized  completely  for  aggressive  move- 
ments ? 

Answer.  I think,  so  far  as  the  organization  has  gone  on,  it  has  been  won- 
derfully rapid. 

Question.  Is  it  organized  now  any  further  than  into  divisions  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

Question.  I mean  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Answer.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  is  an  army  corps  in  itself. 

Question.  All  under  a commander-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  Under  the  present  commander-in-chief. 

Question.  It  is  a veiy  large  army,  and  what  I want  to  get  at  is  this  : 
Here  are  a number  of  brigadier  generals  commanding  divisions,  and  to  all 
purposes  are  major  generals,  performing  all  the  duties  of  major  generals  ? 
What  I want  to  get  at  is,  whether  any  further  organization  than  that  is 
useful  in  a large  array  like  this  advancing  upon  the  foe  ; or  would  you  di- 
vide it  into  what  is  called,  I believe,  corps-de-armee  ? 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  I had  commanders  that  I 
could  trust  with  larger  commands  than  they  have  at  present. 

Question.  Could  one  commander  handle  so  many  troops  to  advantage  in 
the  field  ? While  they  lay  here,  with  the  telegraph  connecting  each  division, 
so  they  can  send  immediately  to  the  commander-in-chief,  that  might  not  be 
needed  ; but  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  do  so  on  a march  if  the  army 
was  really  on  an  expedition  ? 

Answer.  It  would  depend  upon  how  much  country  was  to  be  occupied  by 
a division. 

Question.  This  army  of  the  Potomac  is  a very  large  army,  infinitely 
larger  than  an^^  army  ever  moved  in  this  country  before.  The  European 
armies  are  divided  off  differently,  I believe,  and  they  get  up  a very  perfect 
system  of  subordination  there. 

Answer.  That  can  be  done  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  when  there 
is  a particular  work  to  be  carried  on,  by  a particular  army  corps  to  act 
by  itself;  it  only  requires  the  assembling  of  so  many  divisions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  particular  work. 

Question.  Do  you  officers  meet  frequently  in  councils  of  war  to  deliberate 
on  these  movements  ? 

Answer.  In  my  division  ? 

Question.  I mean,  you  generals  commanding  divisions — superior  officers 
like  jmurself;  do  you  constilt  with  regard  to  any  grand  plan  of  movement 
and  the  like — councils  of  war,  perhaps  you  call  them  ? 

Answer.  I consult  only  with  the  commanding  general. 

Question.  Of  course ; but  has  it  been  usual  to  assemble  all  the  high 
officers  to  consult  together  in  relation  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  service  ? 

Answer.  The  general-in-chief  consults  me  about  every  matter  pertaining 
to  my  line  of  operations. 

Question.  But  does  not  have  those  general  councils  of  war  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  may  occur  with  officers  who  are  nearer  than 
I am,  but  for  me  to  come  to  headquarters  here  at  Washington,  and  get  back 
to  my  command,  requires  twenty-four  hours. 
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Washington,  January  9,  1862. 

Major  Dwight  Bannister  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  a paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Question.  We  have  understood  that  you  know  something  about  the  battle  of 
Ball’s  Bluff.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  I could  tell  you  much  that  would  make  the  af- 
fair at  Ball’s  Bluff  much  plainer  than  you  already  have  it.  But  I will  tell  you 
all  I know  concerning  the  matter. 

Question.  Give  us  your  personal  connexion  with  it,  and  what  you  saw  of  it. 

Answer.  I was  ordered  up  to  pay  General  Lander’s  brigade,  and  stopped  at 
his  headquarters. 

Question.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  October.  General  Lander  came 
down  to  Washington  the  same  day  I went  up.  I remained  at  his  headquarters 
until  Sunday  afternoon.  I had  before  that  made  arrangements  with  General 
Gorman  to  accompany  him  on  his  staff,  in  case  there  was  an  advance.  About 
two  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  we  heard  troops 
passing  down  the  road  towards  the  ferry — Edwards’s  Ferry — and  General 
Lander’s  adjutant  general,  his  brigade  commissary,  and  myself  went  down  on 
horseback  to  the  river  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  I was  immediately 
called  by  General  Gorman  to  accompany  him.  We  found  that  General  Stone 
had  taken  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  if  I remember  rightly,  upon  a hill 
above  the  ferry,  and  was  throwing  shell  into  the  woods  and  the  surrounding 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  General  Gorman  told  me  to  take  the 
7th  Michigan  regiment  and  deploy  them  on  a hill  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  his  adjutant  general  to  take  the  19th  regiment  and  deploy  them  on  a 
hill  beyond,  so  that  if  there  was  any  force  on  the  other  side  they  would  suppose 
we  intended  to  cross  and  would  come  out  and  show  themselves.  This  was 
about  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which,  I think,  was  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. General  Stone  had  then  given  General  Goianan  some  order,  as  I judged 
from  General  Gorman’s  acts.  General  Gorman  sent  me  back  to  General  Stone 
to  get  more  specific  orders.  General  Stone  told  me  to  tell  General  Gorman  to 
take  two  companies  of  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment  down  to  the  river  and  cross 
them  over,  but  to  go  no  further  than  the  bluff,  which  wa’s  some  twenty  rods 
from  the  landing,  where  Goose  creek  empties  into  the  Potomac.  After  doing 
this,  I went  back  to  General  Stone  and  reported  that  I had  reported  to  General 
Gorman,  and  I reported  the  words.  He  then  told  me  to  go  back  and  tell  Gen- 
eral Gorman  that  I had  misunderstood  his  order.  I went  down  and  found  that 
General  Gorman  had  taken  down  his  whole  regiment,  and  embarked  two  com- 
panies. As  soon  as  they  got  upon  the  landing  General  Gormon  sounded  the 
recall,  and  they  came  back.  It  took  about  five  minutes.  We  then  marched 
back  to  quarters.  General  Lander’s  adjutant  remained  with  General  Stone, 
acting  as  his  aid,  and  staid  there  during  the  night.  The  next  morning 
news  came  that  they  had  passed  down  to  the  river  again,  and  as  I had 
promised  General  Gorman  the  night  before,  I went  back  and  acted  as  his 
aid.  He  had  already  sent  over  the  1st  Minnesota,  with  a company  of  cavalry 
under  Major  Mix.  This  was  the  Van  Allen  cavalry  from  Rochester,  New 
York.  I then  went  back  to  General  Stone  for  some  orders  to  take  over  hard 
bread  and  rations,  and  I saw  Colonel  Baker  in  consultation  with  him,  and  also 
talking  with  General  Gorman.  This  was  about  9 or  half  past  9 o’clock  on  Mon- 
day. We  continued  to  cross  over  troops,  more  or  less,  during  the  day.  I could 
hear  the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  I remained  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  all  the  while. 
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We  were  posting  oiir  troops  advantageously  on  tlie  Virginia  side,  and  I could  hear 
the  firing  all  the  vvdiile.  About  4 o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon  General  Gor- 
man requested  me  to  go  up  to  General  Stone,  and  ask  if  two  companies  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  better  not  go  over  the  river.  General  Stone  told  me 
that  he  thouglit  the  two  companies  better  join  their  regiment  almut  where  Col- 
onel Baker  was,  and  to  tell  General  Gorman  that  he  better  order  them  up  to 
rejoin  Colonel  Baker,  at  Harrison’s  island.  I told  him,  and  lie  told  me  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  which  I did.  General  Gorman  was  occupied  in  passing  over 
troops,  and  from  great  exertion  brought  on  a chill.  This  was  about  sundown  or 
dark.  He  went  into  a house  near  there,  and  ordered  me  to  ivmain  with  his 
other  aid,  and  see  that  the  provisions  were  sent  over.  We  had  nearly  all  tho 
troops  over  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  Ho'w  many  troops  did  you  pass  over] 

Answer.  We  luul  3,740  men.  The  other  two  companies  went  up  to  Harrison’s 
island,  and  reported;  but  got  there  too  late  to  do  anything,  as  their  colonel 
afterwards  state  d to  me.  I went  back  to  General  Gorman  to  report  progress  ; 
while  there  the  captain  of  the  guard  at  the  bridge  brought  in  a ]>risoner.  Just 
before  this,  howi'ver,  Captain  Kenly,  General  Lander’s  adjutant  general,  who 
had  been  carrying  despatches  to  Harrison’s  island,  or  to  Colonel  Lee,  came 
down  about  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  stated  that  General  Baker  was  killed, 
and  they  were  bringing  down  his  body.  I stated  this  to  General  Gorman  while 
I was  reporting  pi  ogress  ; and  while  there  this  prisoner  was  brought  in.  Gen- 
eral Gorman  raised  himself  up  from  the  bed  upon  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, and  went  to  examining  the  prisoner.  While  we  were  examining  him  Gen- 
eral Stone  sent  in  word  that  he  had  passed  up  to  the  right  of  his  column ; that 
is,  up  to  Harrison’s  island.  He  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  called  out  General  Gorman  to  consult  with  him.  In  a little 
while  General  Gorman  sent  for  me  to  come  out,  and  told  me  to  go 
over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  (this  was  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,) 
strengthen  the  pickets,  put  out  the  lights  there,  and  have  Colonel  Dana 
and  Colonel  Dimmick  bring  off  the  troops  as  quietly  as  possible,  without 
attracting  attention,  and  to  be  very  careful  and  make  no  noise  in  trans- 
porting the  artillery.  I understood  this  to  be  by  General  Stone’s  order, 
who  had  just  come  back  from  Ball’s  Bluff,  where  he  had  learned  the  full  extent 
of  the  disaster.  I went  over  and  reported,  and  we  had  got  across  all  but  one 
regiment  and  the  picket,  when  General  Gorman  sent  word  over  to  me  by  his 
aid  to  state  to  Colonel  Dana  and  Colonel  Dimmick  that  General  Banks  was 
coming  up  on  the  other  side  with  five  thousand  men,  and  that  we  would  proba- 
bly have  re-enforcements  from  Drainesville,  and  to  immediately  recross  all  the 
troops,  and  have  them  take  their  original  position  on  the  Virginia  side.  This 
was  done,  and  completed  about  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  I went  over 
and  reported  to  General  Gorman,  and  then  went  back  again.  We  expected  a 
fight  at  dayliglit.  I remained  there  until  a little  after  daylight,  and  then  went 
over  again  to  General  Gorman.  He  then  stated  that  he  was  outranked;  that 
General  Banks  and  General  Abercrombie  had  just  come  up,  and  they  both  out- 
ranked him.  I will  correct  here  my  statement  about  everything  having  been 
taken  back.  The  artillery  was  not  taken  back,  but  remained  on  the  Maryland 
side.  I asked  General  Gorman  if  the  artillery  ought  not  to  be  sent  over  again. 
He  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  go  back,  but  he  was  out- 
ranked and  could  not  give  the  order.  I then  proposed  that  General  Banks,  as 
the  commanding  officer,  should  order  it  over  again.  He  told  me  to  go  to  Gene- 
ral Banks  and  present  his  compliments,  and  state  the  case  to  him.  I went  up 
with  his  aid,  and  the  aid  went  in  and  stated  the  case  to  General  Banks,  who 
sent  down  word  immediately  to  have  the  artillery  sent  over  again.  I reported 
to  General  Gorman  the  decision  of  General  Banks,  and  the  artillery  was  imme- 
diately sent  over.  While  we  were  sending  over  the  cannon  General  Lander 
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came  up.  He  had  been  waiting  for  a boat  to  take  him  over.  After  the  cannon 
had  been  sent  over,  General  Banks  sent  down  word  to  General  Gorman  to  take 
all  the  canal  boats  in  the  canal,  within  a distance  of  five  miles  up  and  down  the 
canal,  I believe,  and  put  them  into  the  river  to  be  used  as  transports.  He  sent 
one  of  his  aids  to  tell  me  to  accompany  him  over  the  river  to  make  a recon- 
noissance.  We  went  over  and  found  that  General  Abercrombie,  with  General 
Banks’s  men,  were  on  the  flat  near  the  river;  that  the  first  JMinnesota  were  in 
advance ; that  General  Lander  had  posted  his  sharpshooters  and  one  company 
of  Zouaves — the  Boston  Tigers  they  were  called — ^in  a piece  of  woods,  and  ex- 
tending down  from  the  corner  of  the  woods,  through  a cornfield,  to  a white 
house  that  was  there.  While  we  were  riding  up  by  the  corner  of  the  woods 
(general  Gorman  was  shot  at  by  the  rebels,  who  were  about  forty  rods  from  us 
in  the  bushes,  but  so  concealed  that  we  could  only  see  a straggler  here  and 
there.  General  G orman  did  not  agree  with  General  Lander  entirely  on  the  line 
of  defences,  and  said  that  there  was  a better  place  to  fight  a battle.  But 
General  Lander  being  the  ranking  of&cer,  of  course  General  Gorman  made 
no  alteration.  We  then  went  back  to  the  river,  after  General  Gorman 
had  gone  to  the  regiments  and  talked  to  the  men  and  che(3red  them  up  all 
we  could.  About  two  o’clock  he  ordered  me  to  take  my  liorse  and  his  own, 
and  he  would  cross  the  river  and  see  General  Banks,  and  get  him  to  go 
over  and  fortify  a wooded  height  there.  I did  so,  and  by  order  of  General 
Gorman  remained  there  until  he  should  send  for  me.  General  Banks  and  Gen- 
eral Stone  came  down  in  a few  moments  with  General  Gorman,  on  horseback, 
just  about  the  time  the  firing  commenced  on  the  Virginia  side.  I went  down  to 
the  river,  but  General  Banks  and  General  Gorman  had  shoved  out  into  the 
stream,  while  General  Stone  went  back  to  a battery  on  a hill  on  the  Maryland 
side,  and  remained  there.  I got  into  the  next  skifp,  with  General  Lander’s  sur- 
geon, and  went  over  with  a despatch  for  General  Banks.  Before  I had  got 
upon  the  field  tlie  firing  had  nearly  ceased.  I met  General  Banks  and  General 
Gorman  coming  away  from  the  blufp,  where  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  and  about  forty  rods  back  of  the  place  General  Lander  had  selected.  I 
handed  the  despatch  to  General  Banks.  I then  went  on  to  find  General  Lander, 
and  met  him  coming  back  on  his  horse,  wounded  and  supported  by  his  orderly. 
His  surgeon  then  supported  him  on  one  side,  and  I on  the  other,  and  took  him 
to  the  ferry  and  got  him  across.  General  Banks,  General  Stone,  and  General 
Gorman  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him.  After  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
them  I was  helping  him  into  an  ambulance,  when  he  called  Gem  l al  Banks  back, 
and  in  rather  strong  language  requested  him  to  go  back  there  and  fight  with  his 
men.  He  said  that  the  place  which  he  had  selected  and  where  he  had  beaten 
the  enemy  was  the  best  place  to  fight  them,  and  he  was  sure  to  beat  them ; that 
if  he  had  had  support  he  could  have  followed  them  into  Leesburg,  and  taken 
them  all  prisoners.  I helped  him  into  the  ambulance,  and  was  about  to  get  on 
my  horse,  when  the  general  called  to  me  to  get  into  the  ambulance  and  ride  up 
with  him,  saying,  “There  will  be  no  fighting  until  General  McClellan  comes  up.” 
I smiled  when  he  said  this,  but  he  reiterated  it.  I got  into  the  ambulance  with 
him,  more  to  keep  his  arm  from  the  wheel  as  he  lay  there,  and  went  back  to  his 
quarters  with  him.  I remained  there  until  the  next  noon,  when  I got  on  a horse 
to  go  back  to  assist  General  Goiman.  I waited  on  the  boat  about  two  hours  to 
get  over,  but  found  I could  not  cross,  the  river  was  so  rougln  I flieii  went  back 
^nd  stayed  with  General  Lander  until  daylight  the  next  morning.  In  the 
meantime  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  he  came  to 
see  General  Lander.  I stayed  there  that  day  and  that  niglit,  and  intended  to 
come  down  on  Thursday  morning,  when  one  of  the  captains  who  was  in  the 
tent  §aid  that  General  McClellan  had  ordered  a retreat,  and  all  the  forces  were 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  Maryland  side. 

Question.  When  he  ordered  the  retreat  what  was  the  position  of  our  forces 
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on  the  Virginia  side,  who  were  in  command  of  them,  and  how  many  were  over 
there? 

Answer.  I understood  that  there  was  a trifle  over  5,000  of  our  forces  on  the 
Virginia  side  when  the  order  to  retreat  was  given.  I ought  to  have  stated  the 
information  we  got  from  the  prisoner  I have  referred  to.  General  Gorman  told 
me  at  the  time  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  stated  the  tmth,  as  what  he  said  was  in 
accordance  with  information  we  had  obtained  before.  The  prisoner  said  they 
had  about  300  cavalry  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  all  full  regiments  but 
one — the  11th,  13th,  and  18th  Mississippi,  I think,  and  the  8th  Virginia.  That 
was  all  the  force  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  there  up  to  Tuesday  night,  when 
General  Lander  fought  them. 

Question.  What  force  had  we  over  there  at  the  time  General  McClellan  or- 
dered the  retreat? 

Answer.  I understood  from  General  Stone’s  aid,  a surgeon,  that  there  were 
5,100  over  there  when  General  McClellan  ordered  the  retreat. 

Question.  On  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; besides  the  troops  on  this  side  that  had  not  been  crossed 
over. 

Question.  How  many  had  General  McClellan  within  reach  ? 

Answer.  The  19th  Massachusetts,  a full  regiment;  about  500  of  the  20th 
Massachusetts  who  were  under  Colonel  Lee  at  Ball’s  BlufF;  then  there  was  the 
remnant  of  the  California  regiment;  some  Connecticut  regiment,  I think  the  2d 
Connecticut,  but  I will  not  be  sure  about  the  number;  and  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ment there  under  Colonel  D , part  of  which  escaped  in  the  action  at  Ball’s 

Bluff.  What  other  troops  General  Banks  had  there  I do  not  know.  There 
were  a great  many  troops  around  there  on  the  Wednesday  evening  when  I went 
down  to  cross  over;  but  the  river  was  so  rough  that  they  did  not  cross  them 
until  about  10  o’clock  that  night. 

Question.  How  long  was  this  after  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  That  was  on  Monday  evening.  The  retreat  was  Wednesday  night, 
or  rather  Thursday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Hid  you  see  any  batteries  in  the  way,  or  any  obstacles  to  throw- 
ing a force  up  towards  Ball’s  Bluff  on  Monday  afternoon  ? 

Answer.  I saw  nothing  but  a sand  battery,  I should  think,  about  forty  rods 
from  the  river,  between  us  and  Ball’s  Bluff;  but  we  could  not  understand  from 
this  prisoner  that  it  had  any  guns. 

Question.  Probably  it  had  none  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  from  the  conversation  with  the  pris- 
oner we  could  not  understand  that  there  were  any  guns  there,  and  we  could  not 
see  any  with  our  glasses. 

Question.  You  could  hear  the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  distance  is  that? 

Answer.  About  four  miles. 

Question.  You  could  see  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  throwing  a force 
around  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  the  assistance  of  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  On  Monday  evening  General  Gorman  came  to  me  as 
we  were  crossing  provisions,  and  said:  “ My  boy,  we  will  sleep  at  Leesburg  to- 
night.” It  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  of  all  that  we  were  to  make  a move 
immediately  on  Leesburg,  but  we  had  not  then  heard  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
at  Ball’s  Bluff.  This  prisoner  told  us  there  was  this  battery,  which  he  supposed 
had  no  guns  in  it,  and  another  battery  near  Gum  Springs,  which  I understood 
was  to  the  left  of  Leesburg  as  we  approached  from  this  side,  but  that  back  of 
Leesburg  there  was  a fonnidable  battery  commanding  the  whole  town,  and  that 
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any  force  going  into  Leesburg  from  the  river  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  all 
in  pieces. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Then  you  saw  nothing  and  heard  of  nothing,  except  this  sand  bat- 
tery, where  you  understood  there  were  no  guns,  to  prevent  moving  the  troops 
that  had  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff  to  assist  the  men  there 
engaged?  . ^ ^ 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I saw  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  my  impression  during 
the  whole  day  that  as  soon  as  we  got  our  provisions  over  we  should  move  right 
up  to  the  support  of  our  forces  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  How  early  in  the  day  could  you  have  moved  a force  up  to  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  We  could  have  moved  two  regiments  by  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Question.  What  time  did  the  action  at  Ball’s  Bluff  commence  ? 

Answer.  The  heavy  firing  we  heard  seemed  to  commence  about  half  past  nine. 

Question.  And  in  an  hour  and  a half  after  10  o’clock  you  could  have  been 
up  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir? 

Question.  And  you  know  of  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  and  further  than  that,  I believe  now,  and  I believed  then, 
that  the  enemy’s  whole  force  was  engaged  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  except  this  skeleton 
regiment. 

Question.  There  was  no  force  opposed  to  you  at  Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  General  Stone  was  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  on  a hill  on  the  Maryland  side,  directing  everything.  Gen- 
eral Gorman  could  not  do  anything  without  General  Stone’s  orders. 

Question.  Ho  you  know  whether  General  Stone  took  any  steps  to  learn  what 
was  going  on  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  He  had  Captain  Kenly,  General  Lander’s  adjutant,  carrying  de- 
spatches up  to  Colonel  Baker,  or  rather  to  Colonel  Lee.  He  could  tell  you  more 
of  that  matter.  I have  statements  from  Captain  Kenly  of  the  orders  that  he 
carried  back  and  forward.  I have  not  them  with  me,  but  can  furnish  them  to 
you. 

Question.  Then,  if  I understand  you,  during  the  whole  day  of  Monday,  after 
half  past  9 o’clock,  you  heard  heavy  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  General  Stone  was  engaged  merely  in  crossing  troops  at  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not.  He  himself  was  on  a high  bluff,  or  hill,  up  about  a 
half  a mile  from  the  feny,  directing  generally  at  both  places,  Edwards’s  Ferry 
and  Ball’s  Bluff.  General  Gorman  was  in  command  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  General  Stone  did  not  go  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  Not  until  Captain  Kenly  came  down  and  reported  to  General  Stone 
that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed.  Captain  Kenly  also  stated  to  me  that  when  he 
went  on  the  field  and  found  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  he  of  course  was  un- 
able to  report  to  Colonel  Baker,  and  he  reported  to  Colonel  Lee.  The  order  he 
took  up  from  General  Stone  was  to  request  Colonel  Baker,  to  make  a dash 'at 
Leesburg,  which  order  was  given  to  Colonel  Lee.  Colonel  Lee  .told  the  captain 
to  tell  General  Stone  that  if  he  wanted  to  make  a campaign  into  Virginia,  now 
was  the  time,  and  to  send  up  re-enforcements  ; but  that  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  a campaign  into  Virginia,  he  better  withdraw  the  troops  at  once.  Cap- 
tain Kenly  made  this  report  to  General  Stone,  and  General  Stone  immediately 
went  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  About  what  time  did  he  go  up  ? 
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Answer.  Captain  Kenly  came  down  about  6 o’clock,  and.  General  Stone  went 
up  about  half  past  7 or  8 o’clock. 

Question.  Was  the  matter  discussed  that  day  of  moving  troops  up  to  Ball’s 
Bluff  to  take  part  in  the  action  there  ] 

Answer.  The  intention  was,  as  we  understood,  to  move  immediately  on  Lees* 
burg. 

Question.  Why  was  not  that  done  ? 

Answer.  For  the  reason,  as  we  suppose,  that  General  Stone  thought  the  en- 
emy too  large  a force  for  us. 

Question.  Was  there  any  question  there  in  relation  to  moving  up  to  Ball’s 
Bluff  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  there  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  But  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  we  knew  of. 

Question.  General  Stone  supposed  the  force  at  Leesburg  was  too  large  for 
our  troops  to  move  on  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  be  under  that  impression  after  he  came  back  from 
Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  During  the  day  you  were  aware  that  there  was  fighting  going  on 
at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; we  could  hear  the  firing. 

Question.  And  General  Stone  knew  it  ? 

Answer.  He  was  up  making  observations  all  the  while,  and  he  could  not  help 
but  know  it. 

Question.  There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  you  know  of,  to  prevent 
his  throwing  the  troops  he  had  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  up  to  the  assistance 
of  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Hoav  many  men  were  there  over  there  at  12  o’clock  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  there  were  many  over  two  and  a half  regiments. 

Question.  About  2,500  men? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I say  there  was  no  obstacle  to  moving  up.  There  was 
none  but  this  sand  battery,  which  I understood  had  no  guns. 

Question.  Suppose  the  battery  had  had  guns  mounted,  could  not  the  troops 
have  gone  around  it? 

Answer.  We  could  have  flanked  the  battery  very  easily;  at  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  us ; we  did  not  go  up  to  it. 

Question.  If  there  had  been  guns  there  they  would  have  fired  on  you,  would 
they  not? 

Answer.  I should  suppose  they  would.  They  were' in  full  sight  of  us. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  at  that  time  of  the  management  of 
Colonel  Baker,  in  crossing  the  troops  and  landing  them — any  criticisms  as  to 
his  action  in  battle? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ; I only  heard  this  fault  ascribed  to  him.  I got  it  from  the 
regiment  that  was  with  Colonel  Lee,  and  which  was  part  of  General  Lander’s 
brigade.  There  were  men  in  the  battle  who  were  near  Colonel  Baker  when  he 
was  shot.  His  only  fault  was  standing  in  the  open  ground.  When  the  final 
contest  on  the  river  was  fought,  the  troops  were  in  the  shape  of  a half  moon. 
The  enemy  were  posted  in  the  bushes,  and  never  showed  themselves,  only  as 
our  men  charged  up  through  the  smoke.  Colonel  Baker  stood  out  in  the  open 
ground,  about  ten  feet  in  advance  of  his  men,  when  he  might  have  stepped  back 
in  the  bushes.  His  only  fault  was  being  too  brave. 
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By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  not  there  a good  crossing  up  above  where  Baker  crossed? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; a very  good  crossing,  a very  fine  crossing  up  above,  at 
the  ferry. 

Question.  Would  not  that  crossing  have  enabled  Colonel  Baker  to  have  taken 
a much  better  position  on  the  field? 

Answer.  He  would  have  had  to  have  taken  a position  beyond,  by  going  up 
there.  Colonel  Devin  first  crossed  below  there,  and  went  out  on  a sort  of  cow- 
path  towards  Leesburg.  By  crossing  at  Conrad’s  FeiTy,  they  could  have  taken 
the  direct  road  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  I mean  a better  position  with  reference  to  meeting  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  He  could  have  gone  up  there  and  come  right  down  the  bank. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  orders  given  to  Colonel  Baker, 
whether  he  was  to  cross  here  or  there  ? 

Answer.  As  near  as  I could  understand,  the  final  instructions  to  Colonel 
Baker  seemed  to  have  been  given  at  his  personal  interview  with  Deneral  Stone, 
about  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  A.s  I understood.  Captain  Kenly  went  to  him 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  with  orders  from  General  Stone  to  be  at  the  cross- 
ing at  Harrison’s  island  at  7 o’clock.  He  sent  his  compliments  to  General 
Stone,  with  the  message  that  he  would  be  there  in  time.  It  seems  that  he  took 
his  force  down  there,  and  then  came  doAvn  to  see  General  Stone  personally. 

Question.  Is  not  there  a mill  up  there  somewhere  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a mill  on  the  creek  there.  I remember  now  of  hearing 
two  of  the  captains  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  speaking  of  going  up  there  and 
getting  a boat. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  did  General  Stone  cross  the  river  to  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer,  He  did  not  cross  until  after  we  brought  General  Lander  over. 

Question.  That  was  on  Tuesday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  kneAv  nothing  on  Monday  in  relation  to  the 
position  on  the  other  side,  except  what  he  learned  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  personally,  only  what  he  learned  from  aids.  However, 
I will  not  say  that,  for  he  was  on  a high  point  of  land  on  this  side. 

Question.  Then  he  knew  nothing  except  from  aids,  and  what  he  could  see 
from  this  high  point  of  land  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  did  not  know  or  understand  that  there  were  any 
works  between  Edwards’s  Eerry  and  Ball’s  Bluff,  except  this  sand  battery, 
which  you  understood  was  not  mounted? 

Answer.  So  we  heard.  We  could  see  nothing  with  our  glasses.  We  were 
so  near  that  if  they  had  had  guns  there  they  could  have  impeded  our  landing 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 


Washington,  January  10,  1862. 
Colonel  George  W.  B.  Tompkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  the  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  New  York  State  militia,  and, 
I believe,  the  senior  colonel  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 
Question.  Where  are  you  now  located  ? 
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Answer.  We  are  now  located  on  the  road  between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and 
Poolesville. 

Question.  What  brigade  and  division  are  you  in  ? 

Answer.  We  are  in  General  Gorman’s  brigade,  and  in  General  Stone’s  divis- 
ion. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I was  in  command  of  the  forces  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry. 

Question.  Please  give  us  your  own  narrative  of  that  affair,  and  what  took 
place  at  that  time. 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon  about  2 o’clock  we  marched  down  to  Edward’s 
Ferry — the  1st  Minnesota  and  the  2d  New  York,  with  the  Bhode  Island  bat- 
tery. We  got  there  about  3 o’clock,  I think,  and  formed  a line  of  battle  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river,  on  a high  hill  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  going  down 
to  Edwards’s  Ferry.  The  battery  was  posted  on  a high  hill  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  where  General  Stone  Avas  with  them.  About  4 o’clock  we  com- 
menced firing  our  battery  up  Goose  creek,  shelling  Goose  creek  and  off  to  the 
right  to  the  road  towards  Leesburg,  as  we  were  informed  that  the  enemy  ex- 
pected to  cross  there  Sunday.  There  were  boats  up  the  creek  and  we  fired  up 
there  to  destroy  them.  About  5J  o’clock  we  ceased  firing  and  the  tegiments 
were  ordered  home  to  camp,  with  orders  to  be  prepared  to  be  called  out  at  any 
moment.  That  evening  before  I went  to  bed  I received  orders  to  have  two 
days’  rations  cooked,  and  my  regiment  march  as  still  as  possible  to  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  and  be  there  by  daylight  or  before.  In  accordance  with  that  order  I 
Avas  there  Avith  my  regiment.  The  1st  Minnesota  regiment  then  commenced 
crossing  over  in  three  scows  which  would  hold  fifty  men  each,  and  two  small 
row-boats  and  a boat  which  had  been  used  for  a ferry-boat  before.  There  were 
no  planks  there  and  no  ropes,  and  the  boats  had  to  be  shoved  across  with  poles. 
Question.  No  oars  1 

AnsAver,  None  for  the  large  scows,  none  at  all.  The  small  boats  had  some 
little  oars. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  current  there  ? 

Answer.  The  current  Avas  running,  I should  judge,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
miles  an  hour.  It  runs  very  nearly  as  fast  as  it  does  in  our  East  river  at  New 
York,  and  there  it  runs  at  five  miles  an  hour  sometimes. 

Question.  How  far  would  it  carry  a boat  doAvn  the  stream  before  you  landed  ? 
AiiSAA^er.  One  of  my  companies  AA-as  canied  doAAm  200  or  300  yards  below 
Goose  creek,  and  they  were  a long  time  poling  up  against  the  current,  and  after 
a great  deal  of  effort  they  succeeded  in  landing.  The  whole  two  regiments  were 
landed,  I think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o’clock.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
there  Avas  a canal  boat  in  the  canal  Avhich  I had  seen  in  marching  down,  and  I 
suggested  to  General  Gorman  to  have  the  boat  taken  out  of  the  canal  and  put  in 
the  river.  It  had  government  stores  in  it,  but  had  been  partly  unloaded.  One 
of  my  companies  commenced  and  unloaded  the  boat.  My  quartermaster  took 
charge  of  the  stores.  The  boat  was  put  in  the  river,  and  I crossed  the  balance 
of  my  men  OA’-er  in  it.  We  had  previously  sent  over  about  thirty  cavalry  under 
Major  Mix.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the  country  or  of  the  ground,  and  no 
orders  or  information  in  regard  to  what  aa^us  to  be  done,  I simply  threw  out  two 
companies  of  the  Minnesota  regiment  and  of  my  own  as  skirmishers  and  picketed 
them  on  a hill,  and  put  the  tAvo  regiments  in  line  of  battle.  I then  made  a re- 
connoissance  around  there  with  the  cavalry,  and  discovered  that  there  were  some 
rebel  pickets  posted  in  the  woods  and  occupying  a white  house  upon  the  right. 
Question.  What  was  your  force  then  ? 

AnsAver.  Some  1,400  or  1^00  men.  Immediately  after  we  got  over  there  two 
12-pounder  hoAvitzers  were  sent  over,  but  Avithout  any  orders  and  with  no  commis- 
sioned officer  with  them.  I took  the  tAvo  howitzers  and  posted  them  up  on  a hill , 
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and  turned  them  towards  the  direction  where  I supposed  the  enemy  might  attack 
us.  I took  the  best  position  which  I had,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  best  because  it  drove 
them  back.  Then  there  were  two  companies  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  under 
Major  Howe,  who  came  over  with  orders  to  report  to  me.  I picketed  one  of 
them  in  a white  house  on  the  right  and  kept  the  other  in  reserve  down  under  the 
hill,  with  orders  to  Major  Howe  to  extend  his  pickets  from  that  house  to  the 
river  towards  Ball’s  Bluff.  I had  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  was 
afraid  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  take  my  right  flank  by  surprise. 

Question.  Were  you  over  there  while  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff  was  goingon  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  the  fore  part  of  the  morning.  That  night  I was 
sent  over  to  report  how  many  men  I had.  My  report  was  1,513,  including  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  There  was  nobody  but  an  Irish  corporal  to  take  command 
of  the  artillery? 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  crossing? 

Answer.  About  6 o’clock  in  the  morning — about  daylight ; and  we  got  our 
force  over  about  11  o’clock.  However,  while  over  there,  we  could  hardly  cal- 
culate time  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  on  the  Virginia  side  that  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  prevented  your  being  sacrificed  to  the  enemy  the  same  as 
those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  was  only  one  thing.  I suppose  the  enemy  did  not  think  there 
was  enough  of  us  there.  If  we  had  been  5,000,  they  probably  would  have  taken 
us.  They  probably  thought  they  would  make  a larger  thing  of  it  by  waiting 
until  we  got  more  over  there. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone? 

Answer.  He  was  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river.  I think  part  of  the  time 
up  on  a hill,  and  a part  of  the  time  in  his  own  quarters.  He  was  circulating 
around. , He  was  not  on  the  Virginia  side  at  all  at  that  time. 

Question.  Gan  you  tell  us  any  reason  why  it  would  not  have  been  in  your 
power  to  have  aided  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  had  you  been  ordered  directly  up 
there  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  if  we  had  had  sufficient  force  we  could  have  got  up  there.  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  to  have  gone  up  with  5,000  men.  In  fact  I offered 
to  go  into  Leesburg  if  they  would  let  me  do  it ; though  I do  not  suppose  I would 
have  got  out  again. 

Question.  Were  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  going  up  to  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

AnsAver.  None  at  all.  No  doubt  we  would  have  had  to  fight  a little  on  our 
way  up.  But  I think  by  going  up  that  way  on  that  side  we  could  have  drawn 
their  attention  towards  us,  and  engaged  them  so  that  Colonel  Baker’s  forces 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  got  a better  foothold  than  they  had.  He 
had  a horribly  bad  place  to  cross  there. 

Question.  Noav,  in  your  judgment  as  a military  man,  knowing  that  a fight  was 
going  on  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  what  object  could  you  have  had  in  remaining  where 
you  were,  and  not  going  up  to  assist  them  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  about  that.  I cannot  say.  I could  not  have  any  ob- 
ject particularly. 

Question.  What  purpose  was  there  to  be  effected  by  your  remaining  across 
there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know,  because  I was  but  subordinate  in  command  there.  I 
did  not  know  the  general’s  plans.  I had  no  orders  given  to  me.  I acted  on  the 
defensive  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  go  across  there  ? 
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Answer.  I was  ordered  across  by  General  Gorman,  who  was  a brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Question.  Had  you  any  further  orders  what  to  do  after  you  had  got  across? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  except  one  order  that  General  Gorman  gave  me,  that  if  I 
was  attacked — my  men  were  posted  about  150  feet  from  the  river — to  fall 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  maintain  that  position  at  any  sacrifice.*  As 
that  was  all  that  was  left  to  be  done,  I thought  at  the  time  it  was  rather  a good 
joke,  and  told  him  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Y"ou  would  have  had  the  choice  between  being  shot  and  being 
drowned  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a high  bank  there,  and  we  must  have  maintained 
our  position  on  that,  or  have  been  driven  into  the  river. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  this  order  verbal  or  in  writing  ? 

Answer.  Verbal ; I saw  no  written  order. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Gorman  ? 

Answer.  On  the  Maryland  side.  That  evening,  about  10  o’clock,  I think, 
after  I had  my  camp  fires  all  built  and  my  pickets  all  placed  for  the  night,  Major 
Baxter  came  over  Avith  orders  from  General  Gorman  to  re-embark  the  men 
across  the  river,  sending  back  the  artillery  first.  I Avent  back,  ordered  my  men 
to  put  out  their  fires,  and  make  no  noise,  and  had  the  artillery  taken  down  and 
sent  across  the  river.  We  had  one  canal  boat  and  three  scows  there.  I then 
put  my  regiment  on  board  and  sent  them  across,  as  they  had  been  hard  at  Avork 
that  day.  I then  sent  OA^er  some  of  the  34th  regiment ; I then  sent  for  the 
sharpshooters,  a small  company  of  telescopic  riflemen,  and  had  them  sent  across ; 
and  then  I sent  one  company  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  across  ; and  then,  much 
to  my  surprise,  I saw  the  boats  coming  back  again  with  the  men  after  a part  of 
them  had  been  landed  on  the  Maryland  side.  Then  I was  really  discouraged. 
I had  begun  to  feel  that  Ave  had  got  out  of  the  thing  A^ery  nicely.  We  had 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baker,  the  disaster  being  magnified,  as  is  apt  to 
be  in  such  cases,  and  the  men  and  officers  Avere  discouraged. 

Question.  Who  ordered  them  back  again  1 

Answer.  I presume  General  Stone  ordered  it.  General  Goiman  AA^as  in  com- 
mand on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  men  came  back  again,  and  I posted 
them  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  been  before.  But  they  did  not  send  the 
artillery  back. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  this  ? 

Answer.  About  12  o’clock  on  Monday  night.  I took  the  men  and  posted 
them  exactly  as  they  were  before.  I posted  them  all  as  Avell  as  I could,  went 
around  to  the  pickets,  had  the  fires  lighted  again,  and  saAv  that  everything  Avas 
as  safe  as  I could  make  it.  By  the  Avay,  one  company  of  the  Massachusetts 
men  did  not  come  back  from  the  Maryland  side.  I had  but  one  company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avith  me  on  the  Virginia  feide  then.  That  night  I made  Major 
Howe  officer  of  the  day,  and  I AAnll  mention  a coincidence  in  connexion  with 
that.  No  countersign  had  been  gh^en  me,  and  I made  a countersign  myself; 
I made  it  “ Potomac.”  About  9 o’clock  the  countersign  Avas  sent  over  to  me, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  very  same  I had  decided  upon.  About  3 o’clock  Tues- 
day morning  I Avent  across  the  river  to  the  Maryland  side,  to  see  AAdiat  was 
going  to  be  done.  They  had  my  artillery  over  there.  All  the  men  had  come 
back  but  one  company  of  Massachusetts  men.  I had  some  2,500  men  over  on  the 
Virginia  side,  but  no  artillery  at  all.  Noav  a little  artillery  AAuth  a body  of  men 
gives  them  confidence,  for  they  haA^e  a great  deal  of  faith  in  artillery.  I went 
across  and  saAv  General  Gorman,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders.  He 
said  he  had  not.  “ What  shall  I do?”  I said.  He  replied,  “ Stay  where  you 
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are;  you  need  not  be  afraid.”  “ I am  not  afraid,”  I said;  “ but  I think  we  will 
be  attacked  at  daylight.”  He  said,  “ No,  you  will  not.”  “ Yes,  we  will,”  said 
I;  “these  men  will  come  down  and  attack  us.”  “No,  they  will  not,”  he  re- 
plied ; “ and  to-morrow  you  will  have  re-enforcements  from  General  McCalFs 
division,  who  are  within  seven  miles  of  you.”  Said  I,  “ I don’t  think  it.  But 
what  about  those  two  pieces  of  artillery  1”  He  replied  that  he  could  not  order 
them  over.  I told  him  that  I must  have  them ; and,  besides,  they  had  kept  all 
the  boats  on  the  Maryland  side,  except  a little  row  boat.  I said,  “ General, 
those  boats  must  be  sent  across  the  river : I must  have  them.  I must  have  a 
little  chance  to  get  out  of  this  thing  if  I am  attacked.”  Now,  with  the  three 
scows  and  the  canal  boat  I might  have  got  across  350  men,  probably,  at  one  time. 
I also  said  to  General  Gorman,  “ How  about  this  artillery  ? I must  have  it.” 
Said  he,  “ I can’t  send  it  across  without  General  Stone’s  order.”  “ Where  is 
General  Stone  V’  I asked.  “ Up  at  Poolesville,”  he  said.  “ Why,”  said  I, 
“ what  in  the  devil  is  he  doing  up  there?  Why  is  he  not  down  here?”  I was 
a little  excited,  for  I was  thed,  and  almost  worn  out,  and  was  anxious  for  my 
men.  Said  he,  “ He  has  a great  deal  to  do.  I will  send  those  pieces  over  as 
soon  as  he  gets  down  here.”  Said  I,  “ I will  take  the  boats  any  way.”  And 
I went  down  and  had  the  boats  taken  over,  and  anchored  them  in  Goose  creek. 
I sent  my  adjutant  around  to  the  pickets,  and  to  tell  Major  Howe  that  my 
headquarters  would  be  down  at  the  canal  boat.  At  daylight  some  other  regi- 
ments commenced  coming  across — the  7th  Michigan,  and,  I think,  the  29th 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  posted  on  the  right  of  my  own.  By  Tuesday,  at 
12  or  1 o’clock,  or  somewhere  along  there,  I reported  that  I had  then,  as  near 
as  I could  calculate,  about  4,500  men.  General  Gorman  came  over  on  Tuesday 
morning,  about  9 o’clock,  I think,  and  rode  around  the  camp  with  me.  He  re- 
marked that  my  lines  were  too  far  extended.  I replied  that  I did  not  think  so  ; 
that  I did  not  think  they  were  extended  far  enough ; that  I intended  to  extend 
them  much  further. 

Question.  You  say  you  remained  over  there  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  night  after  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  2 o’clock  ? 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon  about  2 , o’clock  I assembled  my  regiment  under 
orders  from  General  Gorman,  and  they,  with  the  Minnesota  regiment,  were 
marched  down  to  Edwards’s  Ferry.  There  we  were  posted  on  the  hills  and 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ; the  2d  New  York  on  the  right  and  the  1st  Minne- 
sota on  the  left.  Our  batteries  opened  on  the  Virginia  side,  right  up  Goose 
creek,  and  up  on  the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  they  played  there  with  shell  an 
hour  or  two. 

Question.  Were  there  any  enemy  there? 

Answer.  None  that  we  could  see  but  a few  pickets,  and  they  of  course  ran 
away.  We  were  then  ordered  back  to  camp.  We  got  back  about  dark,  had 
our  supper,  and  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  camp  duty.  That  night  I 
received  orders  to  have  the  regiment  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  by  daylight. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  order  ? 

Answer.  From  General  Gorman.  In  accordance  with  that  order  I had  the 
regiment  down  there  soon  after  daylight. 

Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  cross  the  river  ? 

Answer.  General  Gorman. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  The  cavalry  had  crossed  just  before  we  got  there,  and  the  Minne- 
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sota  were  then  crossing.  We  crossed  as  fast  as  we  could  in  the  scows,  and  I 
suppose  we  got  our  regiment  all  across  in  the  neighborhood  of  9 or  10  o’clock. 

Question.  ,How  far  is  it  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  We  called  it  five  miles  to  Conrad’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  having  been  in  the  way  to  have 
prevented  you  from  going  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker 
at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I think  a force  could  have  been  got  up  there.  I know  of  no  im- 
pediment, except  it  be  the  nature  of  the  ground.  I do  not  know  how  the  ground 
is  above  where  we  were.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  country  there  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  would 
have  prevented  your  going  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I did  not.  We  did  not  receive  any  fire  from  any  batteries. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  When  did  you  come  back  to  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  The  whole  force  came  back  on  Wednesday  night. 

Question.  By  whose  order  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  came  across  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  super- 
intended the  retreat  of  our  forces. 

Question.  Then  it  was  by  his  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; but  I do  not  know  from  whom  he  got  his  orders. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  remained  on  the  Virginia  side  Monday  night,  the 
night  after  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  over  there  ? 

Answer.  About  2,500  men. 

Question.  That  was  all  until  the  next  morning. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  purpose  was  to  be  effected  by  your  remaining  over  there  all 
that  night  with  such  a force  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  the  purpose  was.  I had  had  1,513  men  over 
there  in  the  afternoon,  as  I reported,  and  then  some  more  came  over  that  after- 
noon, making  about  2,500  men  in  all. 

Question.  Was  there  any  chance  for  you  to  be  re-enforced? 

Answer.  There  were  men  enough  on  the  Maryland  side,  if  we  could  have  got 
them  over. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  attacked,  could  you  have  got  re-enforce- 
ments across  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  very  well.  We  might  have  got  a few  across, 

Question.  What  would  have  been  your  condition  had  you  been  attacked  by 
the  force  that  had  just  been  \uctorious  at  Ball’s  Blufi'? 

Answer.  We  should  either  have  been  taken  prisoners,  killed,  or  driven  into 
the  river. 

Question.  Are  there  any  suspicions,  derived  from  all  the  circumstances,  that 
all  was  not  right  there? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  there  were  any  at  the  time. 

Question.  At  any  other  time  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir;  since  then  there  has  been  a considerable  deal  of  it. 

Question.  What  did  it  grow  out  of  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  exactly — vanous  things. 
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Queston.  State  some  of  them.  We  want  to  get  just  the  truth,  whether  it  he 
in  favor  or  against  anybody. 

Answer.  The  expressions  of  officers  there  are  certainly  not  very  complimen- 
tary of  General  Stone’s  integrity  as  a Union  man.  But  as  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  acts,  I do  not  know  anything  from  which  I could  positively  say  he 
was  not  a Union  man. 

Question.  What  do  they  accuse  him  of. 

Answer.  It  is  said  he  receives  and  sends  communications  back  and  forth 
across  the  river.  In  fact  my  officers  have  told  me  that  they  have  sent,  by  his 
orders,  letters  across  the  river — sealed  letters — and  have  received  sealed  letters 
from  the  other  side,  directed  to  him ; that  they  have  received  men  from  the  other 
side,  purporting  to  be  his  spies ; that  he  has  ordered  women  to  be  sent  across, 
and  has  sent  flags  of  truce  across  for  others  to  come  over  on  this  side.  Officers 
have  mentioned  these  things  to  me.  But  I cannot  say  that  I ever  presumed 
General  Stone  was  anything  but  right,  and  I never  took  much  notice  of  it.  I 
presumed  he  had  his  spies.  Indeed  he  told  me  he  had,  and  that  he  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  over  there,  and  I have  been  told  so  by  other  officers. 
I,  therefore,  presumed  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Question.  Has  the  army  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  confidence  in  General 
Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  is  not  a man  in  my  regiment  that  will  fight  under 
him,  if  they  can  avoid  it ; not  one.  In  fact  they  all  want  to  get  up  a petition  to 
be  removed  from  his  division,  and  I was  going  down  to  the  hotel  this  afternoon 
to  see  General  Dix,  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  out  of  General  Stone’s  division  into 
General  Dix’s  division. 

Question.  Why  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  General  Stone’s  division  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  what  he  seems  to  be ; in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  think  he  is  as 
good  an  officer  as  he  has  been  represented  to  be.  In  fact,  we  have  no  confidence 
in  him. 

Question.  No  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a general,  or  in  his  loyalty  1 

Answer.  Both. 

Question.  You  doubt  both  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I cannot  say  exactly  that  I doubt  his  loyalty,  but  others  do ; 
at  least  they  express  themselves  so. 

Question.  You  say  that  your  regiment  wants  to  get  out  of  his  division,  and 
that  some  want  to  get  out  because  they  do  not  believe  he  is  a Union  or  a loyal 
man.  Why  do  you,  individually,  want  to  get  out  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Because  I would  not  like  to  go  in  an  advance  under  General  Stone, 
for  the  reason  that  I do  not  think  he  is  a man  capable  of  handling  in  the  field 
as  large  a body  of  men  as  he  has  under  him.  He  is  a very  good  executive 
officer,  and  no  doubt  keeps  all  the  executive  departments  of  his  division  in  good 
order,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Stewart  there.  But  as  to  his  military 
ability  I have  a great  many  doubts.  I have  been  under  men  before  who  had 
no  military  ability,  and  I do  not  want  to  get  under  one  again.  I suffered  at 
Bull  Run  by  being  under  a man  of  no  military  ability.  He  was  a fine  man, 
but  no  soldier. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  a rumor  that  rebel  officers  have  visited  Gen- 
eral Stone  under  a flag  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I have  heard  of  that  thing.  I do  not  know  hOw  true  it 
is,  but  some  of  my  officers  would  probably  know  the  fact.  I would  not  come 
in  direct  contact  with  these  things.  My  regiment  does  picket  duty,  but  the 
picket  companies  are  generally  under  the  charge  of  the  company  officers,  and 
those  things  have  been  done  by  the  company  officers  through  the  pickets.  I 
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picketed  Monocacy  river,  and  those  letters  were  sent  across  there — were  sent 
through  my  officers.  I knew  nothing  about  them  except  what  I was  told.  My 
m^jor  has  told  me  that  he  has  sent  sealed  letters  and  received  sealed  letters  by 
order  of  General  Stone  ; that  they  were  marked  to  be  sent  across  confiden- 
tially. One  of  my  officers  who  has  resigned  has  told  me  the  same  thing.  It 
is  said  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  that  going  on. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Are  such  things  permitted  as  our  officers  communicating  in  that 
way  with  officers  of  the  enemy ; is  that  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  war  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  say  about  that.  Different  officers  construe  these  things 
differently.  I should  not  think  it  right  to  do  so  if  I was  in  command.  I can- 
not say  that  I ever  suspected  that  there  was  anything  wrong.  I presumed  that 
these  things  were  all  right. 

Question.  How  came  your  army  to  be  infected  with  the  idea  that  General 
Stone  was  disloyal  ? You  say  they  have  no  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  and  do 
not  want  to  serve  under  him. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  in  consequence  of  the  good  opinion  generally  of  all  the 
citizens  around  there.  They  are  all  very  friendly  towards  him,  and  think  there 
is  no  such  man  as  General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  mean  the  secession  citizens,  I suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; there  are  only  five  Union  ones  ai'ound  there,  as  near  as  I 
can  find  out. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  The  report  is  that  he  communicates  with  rebel  officers. 

Answer.  I have  heard  that  there  has  been  a visit. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Upon  what  grounds  do  your  officers  object  to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  There  are  various  reasons.  There  is  a strong  feeling  there  of  oppo- 
sition to  General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Odell  ; 

Question.  Is  that  feeling  confined  to  your  regiment  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  Rhode  Island  regiment  is  as  much  opposed  to  him  as 
we  are,  and  so  is  the  34th  New  York.  Indeed,  it  has  got  so  that  officers  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  themselves  very  freely.  They  do  not  dare  to  come  out 
openly,  because  he  is  their  superior  officer. 

Question.  What  do  they  say  ? How  do  they  express  themselves  1 

Answer.  To  show  what  feeling  exists  there ; Some  officers  will  meet  together 
there,  for  instance,  at  dinner,  or  over  a glass  of  wine,  &c.  They  will  say: 
“Well,  we  went  down  and  fired  away  on  the  other  side,  and  knocked  down  sev- 
eral trees,  and  barked  several  others,  on  the  other  side,  and  I suppose  they  will 
make  out  their  bill  and  come  across  here,  and  General  Stone  will  order  it  to  be 
paid.”  Such  things  as  that  will  show  what  their  feelings  are. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I suppose  direct  communication  with  the  enemy  is  forbidden  by 
your  rules,  and  these  things  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  that  division,  and  he  is  suspected  ? 

Answer.  He  is  suspected  by  some  of  the  officers.  I heard  one  officer,  in  my 
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own  camp,  say  distinctly  that  General  Stone  was  a secessionist,  and  he  would 
stake  his.  existence  on  it.  I told  him  he  ought  not  to  make  such  a statement  as 
that  unless  he  could  prove  it.  Said  I : “ General  Stone  is  your  superior  officer, 
and  you  should  not  say  such  things  about  him.”  He  said  he  did  not  care  a 
cent  about  staying  in  the  service'  there;  he  knew  it  was  so.  I reproved  him  for 
saying  such  things. 


Washington,  January  10,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Philip  J.  Downey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman ; 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  % 

Answer.  I am  first  lieutenant  in  company  I,  2d  regiment  New  York  State 
militia. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  % 

Answer.  The  first  duty  we  had  up  the  river  was  from  the  aqueduct  to  the 
first  lock.  That  was  in  September.  We  are  now  stationed  at  Edwards’s  Eerry. 

Question.  Have  you  been  under  the  command  of  General  Stone  % 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  division. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  General  Stone  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy  % If  so,  state  all  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  I know  that  orders  have  been  given  to  make  signals  to  parties  on 
the  other  side  to  come  and  get  letters  I was  ordered  to  send  over.  They  were 
delivered  to  me  by  Captain  Dyer,  who  is  now  acting  as  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral for  General  Gorman.  He  was  on  picket,  and  our  company  relieved  him. 

Question.  State  what  time  that  was  % 

Answer.  That  was  down  at  the  lock ; we  went  down  on  the  lock  between 
the  canal  and  the  river. 

Question.  Where  was  this  ? 

Answer.  This  was  at  the  Monocacy.  I was  on  picket  another  time  when  I had 
orders  to  send  over  a Mrs.  Shreeves,  the  wife  of  a Captain  Shreeves  of  the  rebel 
army.  Major  Dimmick  told  me  to  send  her  over.  I said  I would  not  do  it.  He 
said  it  was  General  Stone’s  orders.  I said  I had  no  such  orders,  and  would  not 
do  it.  Then  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilcox  came  down  and  said  I better  send  her 
over.  I then  made  the  signal  to  the  other  side,  and  they  came  down  and  asked 
what  I wanted.  I said  Mrs.  Shreeves  wanted  to  go  over.  They  said  they 
would  go  and  see  General  Johnston.  Mrs.  Shreeves  had  come  down  there  with 
all  her  traps  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  had  to  go  back  again  until  two 
o’clock.  At  two  o’clock  they  made  a signal  on  the  other  side,  and  hailed  me, 
and  I sent  up  for  her,  and  she  came  down.  She  had  two  trunks  and  some  eight 
or  ten  bags  of  wool,  as  they  said.  I then  hailed  them  and  told  them  to  send 
their  boat  over.  They  wanted  me  to  send  our  boat  over,  and  I said  I would 
not  do  it.  The  major  told  me  to  get  my  boat  out  of  the  canal  and  send  her 
over.  I said  I would  not  do  it ; that  the  boat  was  mine ; I had  picked  it  up 
and  put  my  name  on  it,  and  I would  not  send  it  over  for  General  Stone  or  any- 
body. They  then  sent  their  boat  over,  and  we  sent  her  and  her  things  over 
there. 


By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  you  examine  the  trunks  at  all  % 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I asked  if  I should  examine  the  trunks,  and  they  said  she 
was  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  they  were  not  to  be  examined.  I said  we  ought  to 
examine  them,  as  she  might  give  information.  “ And  these,  bags,”  said  I,  “how 
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do  'we  know  what  she  has  got  in  those  bags  ? ” But  the  officer  said  we  had  to 
do  as  we  were  ordered. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  some  time  in  September.  We  had  orders  about  a week 
afterwards  to  proceed  to  Poolesville. 

Question.  Was  this  Mrs.  Shreeves  the  wife  of  a rebel  officer? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  At  least  we  were  informed  so  at  the  ferry  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, the  ferry-master,  or  rather  the  superintendent  of  the  lock.  He  said,  “this 
is  the  wife  of  Captain  Shreeves  of  the  rebel  army.”  One  man  asked  how 
Captain  Shreeves  was,  and  he  said  he  was  right  smart,  but  was  waiting  for  his 
wife  to  go  over. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone  then  ? 

AnsAver.  He  Avas  at  his  quarters. 

Question.  Hoav  far  off? 

Answer.  At  Poolesville.  Major  Dimmick  of  our  regiment  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilcox  were  there  at  the  time.  I had  some  twelve  men  as  a reser\"e, 
the  rest  were  on  the  pickets.  They  saw  the  Avoman  go  across.  She  had  one 
large,  very  heavy,  trunk  and  a small  sized  one. 

Question.  Did  the  officers  who  gave  this  order  think  it  was  all  right  to  do 
that  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  it  was  altogether  right,  but  still, 
they  said,  they  had  to  obey  their  orders.  I told  them  if  I was  the  captain  I 
would  not  let  them  go. 

Question.  Were  the  orders  written  or  verbal? 

AnsAver.  They  were  verbal  orders  from  the  lieutenant  colonel  and  the  major. 
They  said  they  were  the  orders  from  General  Stone,  and  I had  to  obey  them. 

Question.  What  Avas  the  name  of  the  major  avIio  gave  you  the  order  ? 

Answer.  Major  Dimmick.  He  said  the  order  came  from  General  Stone,  and 
you  ought  to  obey  it  ? 

Question.  When  you  objected  what  did  he  say?. 

AnsAver.  He  said  I should  obey  orders.  He  told  me  to  take  my  boat  out  of 
the  canal  and  take  this  lady  across.  I said,  “I  Avill  not  do  it.  I Avill  be  court- 
martialed  first.” 

Question.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  these  superior  officers  who  gave 
these  orders  to  you  manifested  in  any  way  that  they  considered  it  extraordinary 
or  wrong  ? 

Answer.  The  order  was  positive  from  General  Stone  to  send  her  over  that 
day. 

Question.  Do  you  knoAv  anything  about  letters  being  sent  and  received  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  Avas  that? 

AnsAAu^r.  They  have  been  going  all  the  time.  1 could  not  tell  you  how  often 
I have  sent  letters  over. 

Question.  From  whom? 

Answer.  From  General  Stone ; sealed  letters  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Madison,  or 
some  such  name  as  that. 

Question.  Where  was  she  ? 

Answer.  At  Leesburg. 

Question.  Was  she  a Union  woman  or  a secessionist  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  say.  But  the  folks  at  the  canal,  to  whom  I showed  the 
letters,  said  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed  were  “secesh  strong.” 

Question.  The  report  was  that  they  were  secessionists  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  You  say  this  has  happened  frequently  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  often  have  you  sent  letters  ] 

Answer.  1 was  there  on  picket  at  one  time  for  a week,  and  we  sent  letters 
over  almost  every  day — ^letters  backwards  and  forwards,  some  directed  to  Gen- 
eral Stone. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Single  letters  or  large  packages  1 

Answer.  Some  large  envelopes  and  some  small  ones. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  were  they  sealed — with  wax  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  some  were;  others  were  the  common  envelope. 

Question.  Did  large  packages  ever  go  over ,? 

Answer.  Some  large  packages  came  from  over  there  and  some  went  over. 
We  had  some  letters  which  were  open,  and  we  read  them.  They  spoke  about 
the  “Virginia  races,”  as  they  called  the  fight  at  Bull  Hun.  These  were  sent  up 
to  General  Stone.  They  were  directed  to  other  parties  at  Poolesville,  and  some 
at  Eockville. 

Question.  Did  you  break  open  these  letters  ] 

Answer.  They  were  already  open. 

Question.  How  was  it  with  the  others  ? 

Answer.  All  the  rest  were  sealed. 

Question.  Were  the  others  opened  by  any  of  the  officers'? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I proposed  to  open  the  letters,  but  Captain  Dulaney  said, 
“no;  it  wouldn’t  do.” 

Question.  They  were  delivered  to  General  Stone  unopened? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; because  we  sent  them  to  him  by  the  cavalry  pickets. 

Question.  How  recent  has  that  been  ? 

Answer.  That  was  previous  to  our  going  to  Edwards’s  Ferry ; that  was  in 
September.  But  since  I have  been  down  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  along  in  October, 
since  the  battle  of  the  21st,  along  about  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  No- 
vember, there  have  been  letters  sent  across.  They  came  to  me  on  the  5th  of 
November  for  a boat  to  go  across  with  letters,  and  I said  I would  not  do  it,  and 
consequently  the  letters  went  above  me  to  another  picket,  and  they  sent  the 
letters  over. 

Question.  You  say  this  is  a common  practice  along  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  has  been  ever  since  you  have  been  stationed  there  ? 

Answer.  So  common  that  their  men  came  over  on  our  side  and  stayefi  with 
our  pickets,  drinking ; and  then  they  would  go  back  again.  I was  speaking 
with  Captain  Darrah  and  told  him  that  we  should  arrest  these  men.  He  said 
some  of  our  men  were  over  there  as  hostages  for  these  men.  I said  if  I got  hold 
of  any  of  them  I would  hold  them. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Is  it  a common  thing  to  send  hostages  back  and  forward  ? 

Answer.  These  men  came  over  first,  and  our  men  went  over  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I have  heard  of  a certain  time  when  it  is  said  General  Stone  made 
signals  to  the  other  side,  and  some  of  our  men  went  over  there.  Part  of  them 
returned  with  some  of  the  rebels  and  some  sealed  packages  to  General  Stone, 
and  the  rest  of  our  men  remained  there  as  hostages. 
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Answer.  I heard  something  of  that,  hut  I do  not  know  about  it.  Captain 
Darrah  said  at  the  time  that  he  thought  this  was  an  officer,  when  I spoke  to 
him  about  it.  This  rebel  officer  told  Captain  Darrah  that  he  thought  we  would 
get  a little  the  worst  of  it  next  time  we  went  over  there.  They  had  some  words 
about  it,  and  came  near  getting  into  a fight ; and  Captain  Darrah  told  him  he 
had  better  go  back  again.  I know  there  were  two  negroes  at  a Mrs.  Butler’s 
who  were  taken  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  were  sent  over  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and 
they  would  not  receive  them  there,  and  they  were  sent  up  by  General  Stone 
to  board  there  until  he  could  send  them  over.  They  heard  of  it  and  ran  away. 

Question.  Did  this  officer  wear  a rebel  uniform  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  his  grade  ? 

Answer.  Captain  Darrah  said  he  thought,  from  the  appearance  of  the  man, 
that  he  was  an  officer. 

Question.  Were  there  any  confidential  marks  on  these  packages ; were  they 
marked  “ confidential,”  or  any  such  mark  as  that  ? 

Answer.  That  I could  not  say.  I recollect  they  were  addressed  to  “ General 
Stone,  commanding  division  at  Poolesville.” 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  far  is  Poolesville  from  where  you  are  ? 

Answer.  It  is  some  three  and  a half  miles  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  I think. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  is  the  general  feeling  among  your  friends  in  the  army  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  The  general  feeling  is  that  a great  portion  of  the  officers  and  men 
do  not  think  he  is  altogether  on  the  square.  In  fact,  I came  right  square  out 
about  it,  and  liked  to  have  got  myself  into  trouble  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  say  this  wife  of  Captain  Shreeves  went  over  with  trunks,  &c. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  at  the  Monocacy,  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  if  she  had  recently  come  from  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  She  had  been  over  there  before.  This  was  the  second  time  she  had 
been  over  there.  And  a Mrs.  White  had  been  over  there  twice,  and  wanted  to 
return. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Shreeves  lived  ? 

Answer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J ones,  the  superintendent  of  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  His  business  was  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  folks  at  the  ferry-house  know  all  about  this.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  folks  on  the  other  side,  and  this  side,  too. 

By  Mr.  Covode  ] 

Question.  Is  it  considered  wrong  in  you  to  talk  about  these  things  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I am  an  independent  character,  and  speak  my  mind  gene- 
rally. I have  been  in  the  navy  for  some  years,  and  I was  in  the  Mexican  war, 
an'd  I generally  say  what  I think. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  restraint  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; if  you  talk  about  yom’  superior  officer  you  are  liable  to  be 
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tried  by  a court-martial.  But  I have  in  fact  told  all  my  officers  that  I thought 
that  he  was  more  of  a secesh  than  anything  else.  I told  my  colonel  so,  and  he 
told  me  I had  better  be  careful  what  I said,  as  it  might  come  to  his  ears,  and 
I would  be  tried  by  a court-martial. 

By  Mr.  Odell ; 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  General  Stone? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I never  spoke  with  General  Stone  in  my  life. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  believe  he  is  more  of  a secessionist  than  anything 
else.  What  have  you  seen  to  make  you  think  he  is  not  loyal  1 

Answer.  AVell,  sir,  one  thing  was,  I did  not  see  any  move  for  a fight  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry.  When  there  is  an  attack  I generally  see  officers  try  to  make 
a close  in  on  them.  W e could  have  closed  in  on  their  flank.  We  had  only  1,300 
men  across  there,  I know ; but  General  Banks  could  have  marched  up  with  his 
divison.  I was  on  the  road  to  right  where  the  fight  was  going  on,  and  proposed 
to  Captain  Dulaney  to  take  our  company  anyhow  and  go  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Baker ; but  the  obtain  said  no;  I would  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

By  the  chairm^an : 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  going  up  to  the  aid  of 
Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  was  not  over  there  at  all. 

Question.  Were  you  over  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  And  I proposed  to  get  some  hawsers  and  run  them  across 
and  make  them  fast,  and  run  the  canal  boats  over  that  way.  I had  learned  how 
to  do  that  by  being  at  sea.  I asked  Major  Dimmick  about  it.  He  said  he 
spoke  to  the  general  about  them,  but  could  not  get  them. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  hawsers  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  there  was  rope  enough  in  Poolesville,  or  at  all  events  in 
Washington.  But  they  ought  to  have  had  them  ready  before  we  started. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  obstacles,  like  batteries  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
to  prevent  your  marching  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  was  not.  It  was  siipposed  there  were  some  batteries 
on  the  hill  there,  and  I proposed  to  go  and  try  if  there  were  any  there ; but  the 
captain  said  no. 

By  Mr.  Gooch ; 

Question.  Had  there  been  any  batteries  there  they  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  fired  upon  you,  would  they  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I should  think  so. 


Washington,  January  10,  1862. 
Captain  Dennis  De  Courcy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  anuy  ? 

Answer.  I am  a captain. 

Question.  In  what  regiment  and  brigade  ? 
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Answer.  I am  senior  captain  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia,  in  General 
Gorman’s  brigade. 

Question.  Whose  division  are  you  in  ? 

Answer.  In  General  Stone’s. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  ? 

AnsAver.  At  White’s  farm,  on  the  road  leading  to  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  We  desire  to  learn  if  you  knoAV  anything  about  the  transmission  of 
letters,  or  any  kind  of  communications,  carried  on  hetAveen  General  Stone  and 
any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Answer.  I have  sent  letters  over  there,  sealed  letters,  Avhile  at  Monocacy. 

Question.  By  Avdiose  orders  ? 

AnsAver.  By  orders  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  What  kind  of  letters  were  they  1 

AnsAver.  There  were  three  letters,  sent  over  at  one  time ; one,  I think,  had  a 
white  envelope,  and  the  other  tAvo  had  brown. 

Question.  Were  they  single  letters,  or  largish  packages  ? 

AnsAA^er.  They  were  single  letters. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  to  AAdiom  they  were  directed  ? 

AnsAver.  I do  not  remember  noAV.  I am  going  on  to  New'^York,  and  I think 
I can  find  out  there.  They  were  handed  to  me  by  the  captain  whom  I suc- 
ceeded on  the  picket.  He  said  it  Avas  the  positive  orders  of  General  Stone  to 
have  the  letters  sent  OA^er  by  the  man  who  was  to  bring  a Mrs.  White  across. 
The  man’s  name  is  Mills  or  Miles,  and  he  lives  right  across  from  the  loAver 
Monocacy. 

Question.  Is  he  Union  or  secession  ? 

AnsAver.  I should  suppose  if  he  Avas  Union  he  would  not  be  in  Virginia  there. 

Question.  Hoav  often  has  this  been  done  to  your  knoAvledge  ? 

AnsAver.  It  has  been  done  frequently ; I never  kept  any  particular  account. 

Question.  Has  it  been  a common  thing  for  letters  to  be  transmitted  in  that 
way  ? 

AnsAA^er.  It  has  been  up  there. 

Question.  Does  this  lady  you  speak  of  come  over  and  receive  them  1 

AnsAA'er.  This  lady,  Mrs.  White,  comes  across  and  remains  here.  General 
Stone  alloAvs  her  to  go  across  and  see  her  husband  in  the  rebel  army.  She  is 
noAv  liAung  with  her  brother-in-law,  pretty  near  our  camp.  When  she  came  OA’er 
I gave  these  letters  to  this  Mills  to  take  back. 

Question.  Is  it  a common  thing  for  her  to  go  back  and  forth  ? 

Answer.  She  applied  for  leave  latterly  to  go  over,  and  I believe  it  was  denied 
her. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  How  Avas  it  formerly  ? 

AnsAver.  She  did  go  across  formerly.  I did  not  see  her  go  over,  but  I re- 
ceived her  as  she  came  back. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  her  going  OA^er  more  than  once? 

AnsAver.  No,  sir.  There  was  a Mrs.  ShreeA'es;  her  husband  is  in  the  Loudon 
cavalry  in  Virginia.  She  goes  over  there  and  remains  there. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  often  does  she  go  across  ?. 

Answer*.  She  used  to  go  across  before  our  pickets  came  there,  according  to 
her  own  statement.  AfterAvards  she  was  sent  over  by  the  order  of  General 
Stone. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances  of  this  communication  back- 
wards and  forwards  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  really  think;  there  are  so  many  of  them. 
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Question.  Does  tliis  cause  any  remark  as  a transaction  that  is  wrong,  or  is  it 
thought  to  be  a matter  of  course  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  wrong — at  least  of  my  men  and 
myself. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  given  any  notice  of  these  things  to  the  authorities 
here  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  have  to  keep  mighty  still  on  that  line. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  reported  it  to  your  colonel  ? 

Answer.  We  always  send  the  messages  that  come  across  the  river  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  regiment,  and  they  go  through  him  to  General  Stone  J 

By  the  chairman ; 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  remark  from  him  that  he  thought  it  was 
wrong  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  a great  many.  I believe  a majority  of  the  officers  of 
our  regiment  say  it  was  wrong. 

Question.  Is  there  any  doubt  among  your  officers  and  men  as  to  the  loyalty 
of  General  Stone,  derived  from  this  or  any  thing  else  ? 

Answer.  If  you  take  their  remarks  for  it,  there  is.  They  speak  very  indif- 
ferently about  the  man. 

Question.  State  whether  there  is  a want  of  confidence  in  him. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A great  want  of  confidence  in  him. 

Question.  In  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  I think  the  general  thing  is  that  he  is  not  much  liked  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  division.  I do  not  speak  of  our  own  regiment,  though  they  par- 
ticularly do  not  have  much  confidence  in  him. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Not  much  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  or  in  his  ability? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  both. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  that  want  of  confidence  in  consequence  of  these  communications? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; and  from  orders  that  he  has  issued  from  time  to  time  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 

Question.  Orders  of  what  import  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  was  an  order  read  on  parade  last  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, stating  that  the  government  had  trusted  us  with  arms  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  Maryland,  and  that  we  were  getting  paid,  &c.,  for  that  duty.  I spoke  to 
Captain  Hueston  about  it  at  the  time.  I had  a copy  of  the  order,  but  I forgot 
to  bring  it  with  me.  It  was  a perfect  insult  to  the  officers  and  men  in  his 
command. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  He  said  that  if  the  officers  of  the  different  regiments,  and  our  regi- 
ment particularly,  could  do  any  better  at  home  than  they  can  there,  they  would 
not  be  there  soldiering ; said  they  received  better  pay  now  than  they  could  get 
at  home. 

Question.  Wliat  caused  him  to  publish  such  an  order  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  But  I do  not  think  any  officer  with  any  spirit  in 
him  at  all  would  stay  there  under  him  with  such  orders.  Every  officer  has  a 
commission,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a gentleman. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  lead  him  to  say  that  you  were  there  because 
you  got  more  than  you  could  get  at  home  ? 
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Answer.  I do  not  know.  I know  I could  have  done  much  better  in  New 
York  than  by  soldiering. 

By  Mr.  J ohnson  : 

Question.  Did  he  want  you  to  perform  duty  on  Sunday  ? 

Question.  And  you,  objected  to  performing  duty  on  Sunday? 

Answer.  I never  objected  to  performing  duty  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day  in 
the  week — day  or  night. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Still  you  entertain  doubts  as  to  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I do. 

Question.  And  that  feeling  is  shared  largely  by  your  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Is  the  feeling  in  relation  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  so  genera^ 
that  your  men  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  action  under  him  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a subject  we  have  never  broached  to  our  men. 

Question.  I mean  among  the  officers. 

Answer.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  is  not  loyal.  I even  heard  some 
remarks  pass  in  our  camp  a few  days  ago  that  he  would  soon  be  over  there  ? 

Question.  Over  where  ? 

Answer.  Over  with  the  rebels. 

Question.  Is  there  a feeling  among  the  officers  that  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  go  into  battle  under  General  Stone  for  that  reason  ? 

Answer.  I think  there  is.  I have  been  under  him  now  since  last  August, 
and  I have  done  a great  deal  of  duty  since  that  time. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair  ? 

Answer.  On  the  Sunday  before  the  battle  I had  charge  of  the  pickets  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Did  you  cross  the  river  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I crossed  on  Monday,  and  was  sent  out  on  Tuesday,  and  had  com- 
mand of  the  pickets  above  Goose  creek.  I found  a young  man  of  the  13th 
Mississippi,  who  had  been  wounded;  but  he  could  not  be  moved,  and  died 
there  where  we  found  him. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  firing  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I did  not.  On  that  Sunday,  the  night  before  crossing.  General 
Stone  sent  an  order  to  me  by  Lieutenant  French  to  detail  eight  of  my  men,  and 
send  them  up  the  canal  with  two  6-pound  howitzers.  I did  so.  I believe  I 
sent  seven  and  a corporal.  They  went  across  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  manned  those 
two  pieces  there,  and  when  they  could  not  make  any  further  use  of  them,  they 
threw  them  into  the  river,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  get  them.  Those  were 
the  eight  young  men  who  brought  over  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  You  were  not  at  Ball’s  Bluff  yourself? 

Answer.  I was  not. 

Question.  You  were  at  Edwards’s  FeiTy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  you  cross  there  ? 
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Answer.  I crossed  on  Monday. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Answer.  We  remained  there  some  time ; then,  late  at  night,  were  ordered  hack 
to  the  Maryland  side ; but  when  we  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  river  we 
were  ordered  back  on  the  Virginia  side  again. 

Question.  You  then  spent  the  night  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night.  I was  on  picket  Tuesday 
night. 

Question.  On  the  Virginia  side  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Answer.  I came  back,  I think,  Thursday.  I did  not  come  across  the  river 
until  I came  back  for  good. 

Question.  When  were  our  forces  finally  withdrawn  from  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  They  were  withdrawn  by  degrees.  Our  regiment  was  the  last  that 
came  back;  we  got  back  Thursday  morning. 

Question.  Did  you  find  any  fortifications  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  there  any  earthworks  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; not  where  we  were.  There  is  an  earthwork  lower  down, 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  below  Patterson’s  island,  and  there  are  probably 
200  men  working  on  it  every  day.  We  have  thought  it  very  foolish  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  did  not  shell  them  out. 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  in  driving  them  from  there? 

Answer.  Certainly  not. 

Question.  And  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  and  complete  their  works  there 
under  the  range  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  They  are  at  work  on  it ; or  they  were  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Question.  Would  your  guns  reach  them? 

Answer.  Certainly  they  would. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  our  forces  from  going  up  from 
Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Ball’s  Blufi“  on  Monday  ? 

Answer.  Nothing,  that  I could  see.  We  had  sent  over  there  two  12-pound 
howitzers.  When  they  were  brought  over  they  were  left  down  in  a hollow.  I 
came  up  to  Corporal  Kelly  and  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  putting  the 
pieces  down  there.  He  said  he  had  done  what  was  ordered.  Our  colonel  was 
superintending  the  division  there,  and  I went  up  and  suggested  to  him  to  have 
them  put  up  on  the  hill  in  the  brush,  and  they  were  put  there.  That  afternoon 
our  men  were  on  the  wet  ground,  and  they  went  to  get  some  straw  from  some 
stacks,  and  there  must  have  been  1,000  to  1,500  of  the  enemy  who  came  out 
and'  fired  upon  them,  and  wounded  one  man.  And  had  it  not  been  for  these 
two  howitzers  having  been  put  where  I suggested,  they  would  have  taken  us 
and  both  the  howitzers. 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  on  that  side  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I could  hardly  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  not  General  Gorman  there? 

Answer.  He  was  attending  to  transporting  the  troops. 

Question.  Was  not  General  Stone  over  there?' 

Answer.  I did  not  see  him  over  there  till  Wednesday. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  He  was  not  over  there  Monday  or  Tuesday  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  see  hiin. 

Part  ii 20 
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By  Mr.  Goocli : 

Question.  If  you  had  been  attacked  could  your  force  have  been  taken  back 
with  the  means  of  transportation  you  had? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I understood  there  were  orders  given — I will  not  be  posi- 
tive that  they  came  directly  from  General  Stone — that  if  we  were  attacked  we 
should  fall  back  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  river.  I laughed  when  I heard 
the  order,  because  we  could  not  have  gone  any  further,  unless  we  had  swum 
for.  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  could  have  taken  your  choice  either  to  be  shot  or  to  be 
drowned  ? 

Answer.  I would  have  taken  the  chance  of  being  shot. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  You  think  it  would  be  more  creditable  for  an  officer  or  soldier  to 
die  in  that  way  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  I do,  sir.  I do  not  like  the  idea  of  an  officer  running  away  any 
how. 


'Washington,  January  11,  1862. 

Colonel  Isaac  J.  Wist  a r sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  rank  is  that  of  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Question.  What  regiment  do  you  command  ? 

Answer,  The  regiment  formerly  known  as  the  California  regiment — now 
called  the  71st  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  Formerly  Colonel  Baker’s  regiment? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  brigade  are  you  in  ? 

Answer.  The  third  brigade  of  the  corps  of  observation. 

Question.  AVhose  division  ? 

Answer.  The  division  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  latterly  ? 

Answer.  Since  about  the  1st  of  October,  two  miles  above  Poolesville,  in  Mary-- 
land. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  communications  passing  be- 
tween Geiferal  Stone  and  the  enemy  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I know  nothing,  except  the  common  rumors  that  we  all  know,  except 
that  General  Stone  told  me  that  he  had  sent  a flag  of  truce  over  for  the  body  of 
an  officer  killed  in  the  engagement  of  the  21st  of  October,  which  was  successful 
in  its  mission.  P'hat  is  all  that  I have  any  positive  knowledge  of  in  regard  to 
communications,  except  surreptitious  ones,  such  as  soldiers  calling  across  the 
river,  which  is  against  orders. 

Question.  It  would  be  well  enough,  perhaps,  in  order  to  explain  the  condition 
of  the  army  there  that  I should  ask  you  whether  there  is  prevailing — whether 
justly  or  not — a feeling  of  suspicion  in  the  army  that  General  Stone  is  not  en- 
tirely loyal  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  kind;  not  among  any  of  the  troops 
that  I have  any  connexion  with  ; no  such  idea  at  all.  I think  I may  safely  say 
that  in  the  brigade  to  which  I belong — I have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  rest 
of  the  division — there  is  not  a man  of  any  rank  who  has  such  a feeling. 
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Question.  They  have  confidence  in  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; full  confidence  in  him. 

Question.  You  never  knew  of  his  communicating  with  the  other  side,  except 
to  get  the  body  of  the  officer  who  was  killed,  and  that  he  told  you  about  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  occasion  I know  anything  about,  and  that  was 
known  to  everybody ; there  was  no  concealment  about  it. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was ; I commanded  the  left  flank  of  our  line  there. 

Question.  Will  you  inform  us  what  you  know,  briefly,  of  the  movements  of 
our  forces  there  from  the  Monday  morning  preceding  the  battle,  the  orders,  the 
disposition  of  the  men,  the  battle,  &c.? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  as  I could  state  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  I did 
in  my  official  report ; but  I will  state  as  far  as  I remember  about  it  now.  The 
first  intimation  that  I had  of  any  expectation  of  any  movement  there  was  at 
about  one  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  21st  of  October.  I had  just  turned 
into  my  bed,  after  writing  pretty  late.  Before  I had  got  asleep  I received  an 
order  from  Colonel  Baker — it  was  an  order  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker, 
who  commanded  my  brigade — directing  me  to  march  with  the  first  battalion  of 
my  regiment,  less  the  camp  guards  and  other  details,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Conrad’s 
Ferry  about  sunrise.  I was  then  lieutenant  colonel,  commanding  the  regiment. 
Colonel  Baker  commanding  the  brigade.  I called  upon  the  officer  of  the  day  and 
directed  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made.  Being  pretty  tired  I then  went  to 
sleep.  I marched  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Conrad’s  Ferry  about  sunrise,  with 
570  men,  officers  included.  I then  sent  the  quartermaster,  who  was  the  only  mount- 
ed officer  I had  along,  down  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  where  I understood  General 
Stone  to  be  in  person,  to  report  my  arrival  at  Conrad’s  Ferry,  and  ask  for  orders. 
He  returned,  perhaps  by  8 o’clock.  During  the  forenoon  I can  only  give  an 
approximation  to  the  hours.  But  I should  say  that  he  returned  about  8 o’clock 
with  an  order  to  me  from  General  Stone  to  wait  further  orders  where  I was,  un- 
less I should  hear  heavy  firing  across  the  river,  in  which  case  I was  to  cross 
over  and  support  Colonel  Devin.  About  an  hour  before  receiving  those  orders 
through  my  quartermaster,  there  had  been  a scattering  fire  of  skirmishers  over 
the  river,  which  I took  to  be  the  enemy  driving  in  our  pickets.  But  about  the 
time  the  quartermaster  returned  with  this  order  they  commenced  bringing  over 
the  wounded ; but  for  some  time  after  receiving  this  order  there  was  no  firing, 
either  heavy  or  light.  I moved  my  regiment  down  a little  way,  so  that,  in 
case  I should  have  to  cross,  I should  be  nearer  the  place  of  crossing  where  Col- 
onel Devin  had  gone  over.  About  a half  an  hour  after  receiving  this  order,  and 
I had  taken  my  new  position,  Colonel  Baker  and  his  staff  came  down  from  the 
camp  and  asked  me  what  my  orders  were,  and  I told  him.  He  said,  “ I reckon 
I better  go  down  to  Stone,  had  1 not  ?”  I said,  “ I don’t  know  ; those  are  my 
orders.”  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  doing  there ; there  was  a small  force 
across  the  river,  but  there  was  nothing  likely  to  be  doing  there,  and  I said  I 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  down,  and  he  started  off  on  a gallop  down 
there.  About  a half  an  hour  afterwards  the  chaplain  of  my  regiment  returned 
in  great  haste,  and  directed  me  from  General  Baker  to  cross  at  once.  His  words 
were,  “ General  Baker  directs  you,  sir,  to  cross  at  once.”  I immediately  marched 
my  regiment  down  to  the  boats  and  commenced  crossing  them.  I had  scarcely 
commenced — I had  sent  over  one  boat-load — when  General  Baker  himself  ar- 
rived, and  hurried  me  as  fast  as  he  could,  directing  me  to  press  everything  into 
the  service  and  get  across  as  quickly  as  I could.  I did  so.  I went  over  there 
with  the  second  boat-load,  directing  my  senior  captain  to  attend  to  transporting 
the  troops  over.  I went  over  on  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river — Harri- 
son’s island — which  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
wide ; it  is  narrow  and  long.  I remained  on  the  island  in  order  to  superintend 
the  transportation  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  the  most  central  place.  By  about  2 
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o’clock  I had  crossed  six  companies  on  to  the  island,  and  had  got  one  company 
across  from  the  island^to  the  Virginia  side.  Then  Colonel  Baker  himself  ar- 
rived on  the  island,  having  been  engaged  in  futile  attempts  to  stretch  a rope 
across  from  the  Maryland  side  to  the  island,  which  up  to  that  time  had  failed. 
Afterwards  that  was  successful.  He  arrived  and  saw  what  had  been  done.  “Is 
that  all  the  men  you  have  got  across  ?”  he  asked.  I said,  “ Yes,  sir.”  He 
said,  “You  must  hurry  all  you  can ; get  everything  that  can  float ; cross  every 
man  you  can  into  Virginia;  I am  going  over  now.”  “Very  well,”  I said;  and 
he  went  over. 

I continued  crossing  the  six  companies  over  into  Virginia.  But  when  I had 
crossed  four  of  them  I became  anxious  lest  their  disposition  on  the  other  side 
might  not  be  such  as  I desired,  and  I went  over  myself.  I went  up  on  the  field, 
which  was  an  oblong  square,  the  length  running  at  right  angles  with  the  river. 
I found  that  our  troops  marched  up  across  to  the  end  of  it  nearest  the  river, 
parallel  with  the  river.  As  soon  as  I got  upon  the  field.  Colonel  Baker  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  in  a hurried  manner,  “ Come  and  go  around  with  me  and 
look  at  my  disposition  and  plans,  and  say  what  you  think  of  them.”  There 
was  then  a slight  spitting  fire  from  the  tree  tops  around,  but  no  enemy  in 
sight.  They  were  firing  at  the  officers — at  Colonel  Baker,  Colonel  Cogswell, 
and  myself.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  line  were  all  lying  down,  by  Colonel 
Baker’s  order,  to  avoid  this  fire.  He  explained  to  me  very  fully,  and  asked 
what  I thought  of  it.  I expressed  no  opinion,  but  said  I would  ask  permission 
to  extend  the  skirmishers  of  my  regiment  on  the  left,  they  being  within  a few 
paces  of  the  left  of  our  line,  but  of  no  great  use  where  they  were.  He  said: 
I throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  left  wing  upon  you.”  “I  throw  it 
upon  you.”  Those  were  his  words:  “Do  as  you  like.”  I then  went  to  the 
left  wing  and  sent  Captain  Crowningshield  away,  directed  him  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, and  took  one  company  of  skirmishers  of  my  own  and  directed  them  to 
advance  in  open  order  to  a hill,  so  as  to  see  what  they  could  ascertain  of  the 
enemy’s  position  and  strength.  Just  as  they  were  about  moving  out,  Colonel 
Baker  and  Colonel  Cogswell  came  up  to  me.  Colonel  Baker  said:  “Colonel 
Wistar,  I want  you  to  send  out  two  of  your  best  skirmisher  companies  to  the 
front  and  feel  the  enemy’s  position  and  see  what  is  on  our  right  flank;  see  what 
is  there;  make  a thorough  reconnoissance.” 

I have  omitted  to  state  that  just  before  this  he  came  to  me  and  read  me  a de- 
spatch, which  he  said  he  had  just  received  from  General  Stone.  He  pulled  it 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  read  it  to  me.  I have  not  seen  it  since.  It  was 
something  like  this : 

“Sir:  Four  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  marching  from  Leesburg  to  attack 
you.” 

I at  once  remarked  to  him  that,  considering  the  time  it  mmst  have  taken  this 
despatch  to  have  passed  through  to  us,  those  4,000  men  must  then  be  in  front 
of  us.  Said  I:  “We  are  greatly  outnumbered  in  front.”  “Yes,”  said  he,  “that 
is  a bad  condition  of  things.”  I was  about  advancing  these  skirmishers  when 
I received  his  directions  to  push  out  two  companies  to  the  front.  I said:  “The 
enemy  cannot  be  less  than  5,000  men,  and  probably  7,000  in  front  and  around 
this  field;  and  to  send  out  two  companies  of  skirmishers  will  be  to  sacrifice 
them.”  He  said:  “ I cannot  help  it ; I must  know  what  is  there.”  “Well,” 
said  I,  turning  to  the  captain  of  the  company  I was  about  advancing,  “you  hear 
what  my  orders  are;  do  you  understand  them'?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  he.  “Don’t 
go  off  in  a hurry,”  said  I.  “D'c  you  understand  thoroughly  what  to  do?” 
“Yes,”  said  he,  “ I do.”  Captain  Marco  had  a company  1 could  trust,  an  ex- 
cellent company,  and  I sent  it  out.  I then  took  a company  and  took  them  out 
myself  in  support,  as  there  was  nothing  particularly  for  me  to  do  with  the  bulk 
of  my  regiment. 

[The  witness  here  took  a sheet  of  paper  and  with  a pencil  made  a rough 
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sketch  of  the  position  at  that  point  of  time,  to  which  he  referred  in  his  subse- 
quent statements.] 

This  represents  the  Potomac.  This  will  stand  for  the  bluff.  A depression 
in  the  blufi'  occurred  here;  and  here  is  where  we  landed,  [indicating  the  sev- 
eral places  in  his  sketch.]  This  is  an  open  field  ; all  around  it  is  woods  on  all 
sides,  including  the  bluff  from  the  river  out.  Somewhere  here  is  Ball’s  house ; 
you  can  see  it  over  the  top  of  the  woods.  Here  was  a twelve-pounder  gun;  and 
here  were  two  howitzers.  There  was  the  15th  Massachusetts,  or  a detachment 
of  them.  Here  was  the  20th  Massachusetts ; here  was  the  Tammany  regb 
ment,  and  here  was  my  own  regiment,  [indicating  on  his  sketch.]  Here  was 
my  company  of  skirmishers,  facing  to  the  left.  In  the  woods,  fifty  yards  from 
our  left,  , was  a hill.  I assembled  this  company  of  skirmishers,  and  sent  them 
out  here ; and  got  another  company,  and  marched  them  out  myself  in  support ; 
had  some  little  trouble  with  them,  but  finally  got  them  along.  When  we  reached 
here,  advancing  in  this  direction  towards  the  enemy,  [pointing  to  the  place  indi- 
cated in  his  sketch,]  they  had  to  pass  across  an  open  field ; they  had  no  time  to 
go  around.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  fire  on  them  until  the  first  company 
entered  the  woods.  They  had  got  about  ten  paces  in  the  woods,  and  I was 
about  thirty  paces  behind  with  the  second  company,  when  the  whole  of  the  8th 
Virginia  regiment  arose  up  from  the  ground,  about  thirty  paces  off,  and  ran 
right  at  them  with  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a shot.  Captain  Marco  held  his 
men  steady.  I ran  up  with  my  company,  and  a very  hot  fire  immediately 
commenced  on  our  part.  Our  men  being  in  open  order  had  that  advantage, 
and  a great  many  of  the  Virginians  broke,  and  ran  away.  The  rest  of  them 
had  to  stop  their  charge,  and  fire  laying  down,  and  from  behind  trees,  &c.  The 
enemy  over  here,  hearing  pretty  sharp  firing  where  we  were,  supposed  we  had 
attacked  their  right  flank  in  force,  and  immediately  threw  in  a heavy  volley 
upon  our  main  body,  and  our  men  returned  it.  I put  these  two  companies  in 
charge  of  Captain  Marco,  and  ran  back  as  hard  as  I could  to  take  command  of 
my  regiment.  Captain  Marco,  with  his  two  companies,  held  his  position  there 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  they  lost  all  their  officers,  all  their 
sergeants  but  two,  one  of  them  wounded,  all  their  corporals  but  three,  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  privates,  when  the  rest  of  them,  under  the  command  of  the  only 
remaining  sergeant  unwounded,  fell  back  in  pretty  good  order,  bringing  with 
them  a first  lieutenant  and  fourteen. men,  of  the  8th  Virginia  regiment,  prisoners, 
under  the  fire  of  the  whole  regiment.  They  fell  back,  and  I posted  them  in  a 
point  of  woods,  as  skirmishers,  to  cover  the  open  place  there,  and  prevent  our 
being  outflanked.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  first  fire.  Colonel  Baker  moved  up 
his  reserve,  and  extended  our  left  with  it,  so  that  we  were  then  all  in  position 
here,  [referring  to  his  sketch.]  The  action  then  went  on.  The  first  fire,  brought 
on  by  these  skirmishers  advancing,  commenced  at  half  past  two.  About  a half 
an  hour  afterwards  this  8th  Virginia,  having  got  rid  of  our  skirmishers,  at- 
tempted to  charge  our  left.  They  moved  across  this  open  place  in  column; 
came  around  behind  this  hill,  which  concealed  them  from  us,  and  under  shelter 
of  the  hill  deployed  into  line.  Fortunately  I had  seen  them.  I had  feared 
that,  and,  having  no  skirmishers  to  watch  them,  I kept  a pretty  sharp  lookout, 
and  detected  their  movement  in  time  to  prepare  for  it.  I at  once  changed  front 
of  three  or  four  companies  to  meet  them.  I knew,  of  course,  they  would  de- 
ploy behind  this  hill.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  to  our  left  was  about  sixty 
yards.  About  fifteen  yards  from  there  there  ran  a gulley.  The  ground  sloped 
down  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulley,  and  then  rose  gently  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
I changed  front  of  three  or  four  companies,  and  held  their  fire  until  this  Virginia 
regiment  had  got  to  this  gulley,  and  when  they  had  accumulated  their  men  there 
I delivered  them  a volley,  which  threw  them  into  entire  confusion.  They  broke 
and  ran.  They  cleared  out,  and  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  them.  They 
never  rallied  afterwards. 
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About  twenty  minutes  after  that  the  20th  Mississippi  regiment  tried  the 
same  thing  They  came  up,  deployed  suddenly,  delivered  their  volley  and 
charged  upon  us.  We  repeated  the  same  tactics  : let  them  come  within  fifteen 
yards  of  us,  when  we  fired  a volley,  and  they  broke  and  run.  This  was 
repeated  at  least  seven  or  eight  times  between  then  and  dark.  These  two  howitzers 
had  been  fired  four  or  five  times  before  the  action  commenced  at  this  house. 
The  house  was  of  no  importance  to  the  enemy  or  to  us.  I stopped  them,  say- 
ing that  there  was  no  importance  attached  to  the  house ; it  was  not  likely  that 
we  could  force  the  enemy’s  position,  as  they  outnumbered  us  so  largely,  and  if 
we  did  not,  we  should  never  want  the  house ; if  we  did  force  their  position, 
then  we  could  take  the  house.  There  was  no  use  playing  on  it,  especially  if 
there  should  be  a family  of  women  and  children  in  it.  When  the  battle  did 
begin  the  men  who  manned  these  howitzers  disappeared,  and  I never  saw  any 
more  of  them.  The  guns  were  not  fired.  This  12-pound  gun  was  a rifled  gun, 
and  had  a crew  of  nine  men.  Five  of  them  were  shot  at  the  first  fire,  and  the 
other  four  disappeared,  except  the  lieutenant  of  the  gun,  who  remained  with  it 
and  acted  bravely  during  the  action.  Seeing  this  gun  idle,  and  seeing  how 
much  execution  it  might  do,  and  being  pressed  so  severely  by  this  constant 
necessity  of  changing  our  front,  I went  over  there  and  asked  Colonel  Cogswell 
if  he  could  load  the  gun.  He  said  he  could.  We  took  that  gun  and  moved  it 
out  to  command  this  open  place,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bramhall  kept  up  a 
fire  on  their  front.  Occasionally  we  got  an  opportunity  to  annoy  their  columns 
that  came  from  behind  the  hill  upon  us.  Once  we  destroyed  one  entirely ; 
opened  a hole  straight  through  them,  so  that  we  could  see  right  through.  That 
gun,  in  that  way,  was  of  great  service.  Even  when  the  columns  managed  to 
get  across  the  field  and  close  up,  they  were  so  shattered  and  disorganized  by 
this  gun  that  we  had  less  difficulty  in  repelling  them.  In  that  way  the  battle 
continued  until  about  dark — just  beginning  to  be  dusk — when  they  charged 
with  a very  large  column  indeed ; I should  say  there  were  at  least  2,000  men 
in  it,  from  the  glimpse  I got  of  them ; from  2,000  to  2,500  men,  which  we  did 
not  get  a shot  at  with  the  gun.  I instantly  attempted  to  change  front  with  my 
whole  command,  knowing  that  there  was  no  joke  about  that.  I had  only  about 
some  400  men  alive  there  at  that  time.  I was  doing  it  as  fast  as  I could,  they 
being  concealed  in  the  woods  and  behind  these  hills,  when  I stepped  out  to  see 
if  there  was  a support  coming  up.  If  there  had  been  a heavy  support  I should 
have  stepped  back.  Just  as  I stepped  out  I got  my  third  wound,  which  dis- 
abled me  entirely,  and  was  carried  off.  But  the  moment  after  I received  the 
wound,  and  while  I was  still  sensible,  I staggered  against  Colonel  Baker.  He 
asked  where  I was  hit  and  I told  him.  I said,  “ There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose, 
there  is  a heavy  column  deployed  behind  that  hill;  you  must  see  if  you  can 
repel  that  attack,  for  it  is  serious.”  He  left  me,  and  had  not  gone  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  steps  before  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  their  right 
wing  closed  in  column,  and  their  left  wing  deployed  in  line.  The  left  wing 
delivered  their  volley  and  the  right  wing  charged  with  a yell  down  the  hill. 
At  that  moment  a captain  of  one  of  the  regiments,  I supposed  it  was,  called 
out  in  a very  loud  voice  : “ Company  A,  20th  Massachusetts,  retreat  to  the  ferry.” 
His  men  immediately  broke.  Somebody  repeated  the  same  order  for  company 
B,  which  followed  their  example.  They  ran  against  the  Tammany  regiment  and 
threw  it  into  confusion,  and  that  confused  our  right  flank.  At  that  moment  the 
column  of  the  enemy  struck  them  and  away  they  went.  The  column  of  the  enemy 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  partially  held  back  by  the  recovery  of  Colonel  Baker’s 
body.  There  was  a desperate  charge  of  about  thirty  or  forty  men  upon  the  enemy 
to  recover  Colonel  Baker’s  body,  and  that  checked  the  whole  column  for  about 
three  minutes.  And  it  was  during  that  delay,  which  was  a bayonet  fight, 
that  this  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and  we  were  pressed  back  to  the  bluff. 
The  bluff  was  exceedingly  steep,  about  as  steep  as  a man  could  climb  up  and 
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carry  his  musket ; you  could  not  preserve  any  line  on  it ; it  was  covered  with 
rocks  and  trees  and  bushes  ; it  was  very  dark  down  there ; and  when  the  ene- 
my came  up  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  they  had  a dark  place  to  fire  into,  while 
our  men  had  them  against  the  sky  in  pretty  close  order.  As  our  men  were 
going  down  the  bluff.  Captain  Harvey,  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  rallied  the 
men  of  my  regiment  on  that  bluff';  they  were  all  broken  and  confused;  but  the 
men  at  his  command  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  opened  a spitting  fire  up  the 
bluff  at  the  enemy ; and  in  that  way,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tammany  regiment  and 
some  of  the  Massachusetts  men,  they  held  the  bluff  until  11  o’clock  that  night. 
At  that  time  the  enemy,  having  entirely  surrounded  us,  found  their  way  down 
to  the  river  bank  and  took  prisoners  all  wbo  were  left;  in  the  meantime  a num- 
ber had  swum  the  river ; but  they  captured  all  who  were  left. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy  do  you  suppose  ? 

Answer.  I have  no  positive  knowledge ; but  General  Stone  could  tell  better 
than  I could  where  he  received  the  information  that  4,000  men  were  marching 
from  Leesburg  to  attack  us ; there  must  have  been  at  least  some  1,500  or  2,000 
before,  who  drove  in  Colonel  Devins,  and  that  re-enforcement  swelled  their  num- 
ber to  5,000  or  6,000  men ; and  while  the  action  was  going  on  our  artillery  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  saw  them  passing  up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
Our  men  informed  me  that  they  saw  regiment  after  regiment  passing  up  at 
double-quick,  but  supposing  they  were  some  of  General  Gorman’s  or  General 
Stone’s  men  going  up  to  re-enforce  us,  they  refrained  from  firing  upon  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  there  were ; the  statements  are  not  entirely  reliable ; 
still,  I take  it  for  granted  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  statement  that  some 
men  did  pass  up. 

Question.  What  prevented  our  men  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  passing  up  to  assist 
you  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Of  that  I have  no  knowledge  but  rumor;  rumor  said  they  were 
stopped  by  a battery  which  was  discovered  after  they  crossed  the  river. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a battery  there  ? 

Answer.  I never  was  there ; I have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever ; but  I take 
it  there  were  military  reasons  best  known  to  the  general  commanding  why  it 
was  not  safe  for  him  to  advance  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
towards  us ; but  what  those  reasons  were  I have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Question.  If  there  had  been  no  obstruction,  would  not  the  general  in  com- 
mand have  been  greatly  in  fault,  on  hearing  the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  if  he  had 
not  proceeded  to  your  assistance? 

Answer.  It  would  be  assuming,  in  my  opinion,  a great  deal  to  say  that;  for 
it  would  be  assuming  that  he  knew  the  whole  face  of  the  country  there;  knew 
exactly  the  force  the  enemy  had,  and  where  they  were ; and  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on  where  our  firing  was  taking  place.  As  we  understand  the  truth 
of  these  facts,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  his  policy  to  have  advanced  to  our 
aid,  provided  no  battery  or  any  other  obstacle  interfered.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  that  knowledge ; I do  not  know  whether  he  had  or  not ; I 
presume  he  had  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a flank  movement  upon  the 
enemy  of  1,500  of  our  men  re-enforcing  you,  from  3 o’clock  to  6 o’clock,  coming 
up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  would  have  been  a very  dangerous  movement — a very  dan- 
gerous experiment.  In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  the  enemy  I assume  to  be 
6,000  men,  about.  They  were  entirely  located  in  the  'woods.  A great  part  of 
this  advance  of  re  enforcements  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  would  have  been  through 
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the  woods.  The  movement  would  have  been  hasty,  and  the  men  excited.  You 
must  recollect  that  these  men  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  except  my  regi- 
ment. There  would  have  been  a great  deal  of  confusion  before  they  got  into 
the  fight  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  the  enemy,  being  in  force,  might  have  pre- 
vented a junction,  and  destroyed  both  detachments.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  hazardous  experiment.  I am  free  to  say  that  if  I had  been  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  with  only  1,500  men,  without  artillery,  and  not  knowing  accurately  what 
was  going  on  at  Ball’s  Blufi’,  where  we  were,  I would  not  have  tried  the 
experiment. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  AYas  it  not  a hazardous  affair  for  our  forces  to  stay  there  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  that  night,  with  a victorious  army  at  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  It  was  a victorious  army,  but  entirely  disorganized  in  many  regi- 
ments. There  was  not  much  to  be  apprehended  from  it. 

Question.  Then,  if  the  enemy  was  broken  up  and  disorganized,  how  can  you 
say  it  would  have  been  hazardous  for  1,500  men  to  have  gone  up  to  your  as- 
sistance ? 

Answer.  That  was  at  11  o’clock  at  night  that  I spoke  of.  They  were  in 
very  fine  condition  in  the  afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  When  you  were  holding  them  in  check  that  day  from  three  o’clock 
until  dark  with  the  force  you  had,  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  a re-enforce- 
inent  of  1,500  men  coming  tip  the  river  on  the  Yhrginia  side  have  turned  the 
battle  ? 

Answer.  It  might  have  turned  the  victory. 

Question.  Would  not,  hr  your  judgment,  1,500  fresh  troops  coming  in  their 
rear  while  they  rvere  on  the  bluff  have  turned  the  day? 

Answer.  I think  1,500  good  troops  would  have  done  it.  It  is  hard  to  say. 
They  would,  certainly,  have  been  a great  assistance. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  object  of  the  movement  there?  Was 
it  intended  to  carry  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  That  1 know  nothing  about  whatever.  I have  not  the  least  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  what  that  demonstration  w^as  for? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  now,  from  all  you  now  know,  what  they  did  intend? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I did  not  know  then,  and  I do  not  know  now. 

Question.  If  the  object  had  been  to  take  Leesburg,  when  General  McCall’s 
division  was  the  nearest  to  it  the  day  before,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
done  it? 

Answer.  I should  have  supposed  that  it  would  have  been  a very  dangerous 
thing  for  McCall  to  advance  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  Why  so  ? 

Answer.  He  would  have  left  a wide  interval  between  him  and  Smith’s  di- 
vision. 

Question,  Suppose  that  Smith’s  division  had  been  within  supporting  distance'^ 

Answer.  If  the  whole  army  had  moved  up 

Question.  I do  not  speak  of  the  whole  army.  Suppose  that  Smith’s  and 
McCall’s  divisions  had  moved  on  Leesburg,  and  you  Ball’s  Bluff  men  had  gone 
there,  rvould  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  taking  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  taking  Leesburg ; but  there 
would  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  a great  deal  of  difficulty  afterwards. 
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Question.  From  what  quarter  ] 

Answer.  From  the  enemy  at  Manassas  cutting  off  the  whole  right  flank  of 
our  army. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  meditated  an  attack  on  Leeshurg,  would  it  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  thrown  a pontoon  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and 
brought  Stone’s  and  Banks’s  divisions  over,  and  made  a demonstration  ? 

Answer.  That,  I suppose,  would  have  been  the  course  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  take  Leesburg. 

Question.  Now,  if  it  was  not  the  object  to  take  Leesburg,  what,  in  God’s 
name,  was  this  fragment  of  a force  sent  over  on  these  miserable  scows  for  1 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I do  not  know  whether  the  object  was  to  take 
Leesburg  or  not.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  I was  ordered  over 
there,  and  I went.  I would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  a million  of  men 
there. 

By  Mr.  Oovode : 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a military  man,  was  it  justifiable  to  remain 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  a battery  in  the  way, 
and  not  have  gone  to  see  whether  there  was  really  any  battery  there  ] 

Answer.  I do  not  think  I have  any  data  to  give  any  opinion  upon  at  all. 

Question.  Would  you  not  have  gone  and  seen  where  there  was  one? 

Answer.  It  would  have  depended  upon  what  I had  in  support. 

Question.  If  you  had  not  known  to  a certainty  that  there  was  a battery 
there,  would  you  have  gone  to  see  whether  there  was  or  not  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  that  with  1,500  men — I did  not  know  until  now 
that  there  were  that  number  there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler ; 

Question.  We  have  only  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  that  there 
was  that  number.  Had  you  a guard  for  the  boats  in  which  you  were  crossing 
the  river  ? Had  you  any  men  in  charge  of  the  boats  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  guard  necessary,  for  there  were  troops  in  them  all 
the  time. 

Question.  Had  you  any  detailed  as  boatmen  ? 

Answer.  I had  not.  There  were  some  detailed  from  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments.  I found  them  there,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  detailed  for 
the  day.  They  said  they  were  ordered  to  remain  there  for  the  day.  They 
transported  my  men.  There  were  four  or  five  men  in  each  boat. 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  see  that  there  was  a sufficient  amount  of 
transportation  there  before  the  troops  attempted  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  That  depends  on  the  orders  issued  from 
General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker.  If  General  Stone  issued  peremptory  orders 
for  him  to  cross,  then  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sufficient  means  of  cross- 
ing. But  if  he  gave  him  a conditional  order  to  cross,  (as  I have  no  doubt  he 
did,)  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  brigadier  general  in  command  on  the  imme- 
diate spot  to  see  whether  there  was  sufficient  means  to  cross. 

Question.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  taken  to  have  thrown  a 
pontoon  bridge  of  boats  across  there,  or  at  any  point  there ; that  is,  to  have 
taken  boats  out  of  the  canal,  and  thrown  a pontoon  bridge  across  there  sufficient 
for  your  men  to  have  marched  over  upon  ? 

Answer.  I am  not  engineer  enough  to  say.  But  if  I had  had  plenty  of 
canal  boats,  I think  that  in  a half  a day  I would  have  fixed  a bridge  there 
myself.  But  I am  not  any  engineer.  I mean  if  I had  had  a sufficiency  of  boats 
in  the  river.  But  there  were  hardly  any  boats  there,  and  there  was  no  means 
there  of  getting  them  into  the  river. 
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Question.  But  with  a sufficiency  of  boats,  you  would  have  thrown  a pontoon 
bridge  across  there  in  a half  a day  with  your  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; if  I had  the  appliances  I think  I could.  However,  per- 
haps I ought  not  to  say  that ; it  looks  a little  like  boasting ; I would  have  tried 
very  hard,  at  any  rate,  if  there  had  been  a desperate  necessity  for  it. 

Question.  You  say  the  boats  you  had  were  sufficiently  manned  ? 

Answer.  I think  so. 

Question.  Had  the  boats  oars  to  them  ? 

Answer.  We  poled  them  across.  There  were  no  oars,  except  in  the  small 
boat.  There  was  a small  iron  boat — Francis’s  metallic  life-boat,  I think — that 
was  there  ; that  had  oars. 

Question.  The  rest  of  them  were  poled  across  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a little  skiff  there  that  would  carry  two  or  three  men ; 
that  had  oars.  But  the  large  boats  had  nothing  but  poles  that  I saw. 

Question.  In  transporting  the  men  across,  were  you  obliged  to  go  up  a little 
before  you  started  out  into  the  stream,  and  then  cross  with  the  current  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  might  drift  down  some  distance  below  any  given  point,  I 
suppose? 

Answer.  Not  if  the  boat  was  well  managed 

Question.  You  could  reach  the  bottom  with  the  poles  all  the  way  across  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; the  river  is  fordable  there  in  the  summer.  The  general 
depth  of  the  river  was,  I should  say,  not  more  than  five  feet ; but  I did  not 
take  particular  notice  of  that. 

Question.  Is  the  current  rapid  or  quiet  there  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not  very  rapid.  I should  say  it  was  about  three  miles  an  hour 
at  that  time.  It  depends  a little  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river,  I 
suppose. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  You  said  something  about  conditional  orders  for  crossing  ; were 
there  any  orders  given  by  General  Stone  for  General  Baker  to  cross  on  certain 
conditions ; that  is,  in  the  event  of  heavy  firing  ? 

Answer.  That  Avas  his  order  to  me.  His  order  was  in  these  words  : “ Ee- 
main  where  you  are  until  further  orders,  unless  you  hear  heavy  firing  across  the 
river;  in  that  event  cross  at  once.” 

Question.  Did  he  make  provisions  for  your  crossing  at  once  ? 

AnsAver.  These  Massachusetts  men  had  been  crossing  all  the  morning.  I 
had  moved  down  to  Avhere  the  Massachusetts  regiment  w'as  crossing.  They 
crossed  before  I did. 

Question.  Were  there  means  provided  there  to  carry  men  over  faster  than 
one  regiment  on  the  other  side  could  have  killed  them  off  as  they  landed  ? 

Answer.  I better  tell  you  what  they  were.  When  I commenced  crossing 
there  Avere  tAvo  large  scoavs  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  running  between 
Maryland  and  the  island.  They  would  hold  from  forty-five  to  fifty  men  each. 
I put  in  about  forty-five  men.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island  there  AAms  one 
scow  much  larger  than  the  others — it  Avould  hold,  perhaps,  sixty  men — and  one 
life-boat,  which  Avould  hold  about  fifteen  men,  possibly  tAventy  besides  the  tAAm 
oarsmen,  and  one  small  skiff,  Avhich  Avould  hold  about  four  or  fiA^e  men.  These 
were  all  the  facilities  I knoAv  of  when  I commenced  to  cross ; but  about  a half 
an  hour  aftenvards  I had  another  boat,  Avhich  I had  noticed  in  the  canal  about 
a mile  above  Avhen  I marched  doAvn.  I sent  a detachment  of  men  after  it,  had 
it  brought  doAvn  the  canal,  and  then  the  men  by  force  of  muscle  lifted  it  out  of 
the  canal  and  run  it  into  the  iWer.  So  that  after  that  Ave  had  three  scoavs  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  island. 
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Question.  All  the  boats  you  bad  there  would  not  cany  over  two  hundred  men 
at  once? 

Answer.  I should  say  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other — from  the 
Maryland  side  to  the  island,  across  the  island,  and  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia 
shore  ? 

Answer.  If  you  had  gone  right  straight  across,  and  found  the  boat  ready  on 
the  Virginia  side,  I should  say  the  trip  would  take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Question.  Has  your  regiment  been  on  the  river,  or  the  frontier  there,  on  picket 
duty,  where  they  would  be  in  a position  to  know  about  communications  passing 
either  way  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now. 

Question.  How  long  have  they  been  there  ? 

Answer.  We  have  been  there  nearly  three  months.  We  got  up  there  about 
the  1st  of  October,  and  we  have  been  doing  picket  duty  more  or  less  ever  since. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  action  at  Ball’s  Bluff  we  were  not  doing  picket  duty  at 
that  place,  but  above. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  distance  where  you  doing  picket  duty  from  General  Stone’s 
headquarters  1 

Answer.  Several  miles. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Would  communications  from  General  Stone’s  headquarters  be  most 
likely  to  go  to  the  river  at  the  place  where  you  were  on  picket  duty,  or  at  some 
other  point  on  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I should  say  at  a point  below. 

Question.  The  point  where  you  were  would  not  be  a point  at  which  commu- 
nications would  be  carried  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  would  not  with  reference  to  the  geographical  condition  of  the 
country.  He  sent  his  flag  of  truce  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Were  you  occupying  that  portion  of  the  river  where  communica- 
tions would  be  most  likely  to  be  carried  across  from  General  Stone’s  headquarters 
to  the  enemy? 

Answer.  They  would  be  intended  for  the  commanding  general  there.  If  the 
commanding  general  of  the  enemy  was  at  Leesburg,  he  would  naturally  send 
them  across  at  a point  below  our  pickets. 

Question.  You  were  not  on  the  line  of  communication  between  General  Stone’s 
headquarters  and  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  whether  or  not  the  headquarters  of  the  general  of 
the  enemy  were  at  Leesburg,  I do  not  know. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  there  a flouring  mill  up  near  where  this  battle  was  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  run  of  stone  has  it  ? 

Answer.  I never  saw  it. 

Question.  I am  told  that  it  is  a large  flouring  mill? 

Answer.  I never  saw  it.  I understood  that  it  was  a stone  mill.  After  the 
battle  I inquired  about  it  in  reference  to  the  position  we  might  h-ave  to  take  in 
case  we  tried  to  cross  again. 

Question.  You  never  saw  the  building? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Harrison’s  island  is  between  it  and  the  Maryland  shore. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  so  completely  visible  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way.  I never  looked  for  it ; if  I bad,  perhaps  I might  have  seen  it. 

Question.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ? 
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Answer.  I do  not  know  wlietker  it  is  in  operation  now  or  not.  M j only  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  this : After  the  fight  I thought  we  would  probably  have  to  attempt 
the  taking  of  Leesburg  at  some  future  time,  and  I inquired  about  it  in  order  to 
see  if  we  could  not  get  a better  position  than  before. 

Question.  You  would  not  know  whether  the  mill  was  situated  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  it  would  be  easily  destroyed  from  our  side  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  told  me  that  he  had  arranged  marks  and  stakes  with 
reference  to  that ; that  he  had  the  approaches  to  it,  as  I understood  him,  under 
command  of  artillery  on  this  side.  In  case  of  future  movements  there,  he  said 
he  had  paid  attention  to  that  matter,  and  coming  from  an  officer  of  authority  and 
ability,  I paid  no  farther  attention  to  it. 

Question.  He  did  not  tell  you  why  he  had  not  battered  it  down,  as  it  was 
supplying  the  rebel  army  with  flour'? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I did  not  know  it  was  supplying  them  with  flour. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  It  was  intended  that  the  crossing  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  the  cross- 
ing at  Ball’s  Bluff  should  be  simultaneous  % 

Answer.  That  I do  not  know.  Those  things  are  in  the  mind  of  the  general 
alone. 

Question.  I understand  that.  But  I know  that  military  men  on  the  field  do 
form  impressions  of  what  is  done.  Did  not  you  understand  that  there  was  to 
be  a simultaneous  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I had  not  the  least  idea  until  that  afternoon  that  anybody  crossed 
below  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  all. 

Question.  Now,  as  a military  man,  taking  in  view  the  fact  that  the  crossing 
was  made  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  one  was  made  at  Edwards’s  Ferry — knowing  all 
the  circumstances,  do  you  not  now  suppose  that  it  was  intended  that  these  cross- 
ings should  both  be  made  on  the  same  day"? 

Answer.  That  I cannot  say. 

Question.  I do  not  ask  what  you  know.  I merely  ask  your  opinion  as  a 
military  man. 

Answer.  I understand  you.  But  I cannot  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Question.  Do  you  not,  from  the  facts,  infer  that  it  was  designed  and  in- 
tended that  these  crossings  should  be  made  upon  the  same  day'? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I cannot  tell.  It  may  have  been  that  one  was  in- 
tended to  support  the  other;  but  I cannot  tell. 

Question.  Iflien  you  say  the  two  crossings  of  troops  within  four  miles  of  each 
other,  both  under  the  command  of  the  same  general,  and  made  on  the  same 
day — you  do  not  infer  that  one  had  anything  to  do  with  the  other '? 

Answer.  I infer  they  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  each  other.  But  I cannot 
infer  the  relations  of  those  crossings  to  each  other. 

Question.  What  had  they  to  do  with  each  other'? 

Answer.  Naturally  I infer  that  one  was  intended  to  support  the  other. 

Question.  Theik  do  you  not  infer  that  they  were  intended  to  be  on  the  same 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  or  within  the  same  twenty-four  hours.  One  might  have 
been  in  the  night  and  the  other  in  the  day,  to  support  it. 

Question.  Then  as  General  Stone,  in  person,  did  throw  across  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  a force  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  men — anywhere  along  there — do  you  not 
infer  that  he  intended  General  Baker  should  cross  at  Ball’s  Blufn 

Answer.  I cannot  make  any  such  inference. 

Question.  Have  you  not  made  it  when  you  say  one  was  intended  to  support 
the  other'? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  General  Stone  intended  to  cross  at  Ball’s  Bluff 
at  all. 
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Question.  You  know  he  did  cross  at  Edwards’s  Ferry] 

Answer.  I heard  that  he  did  cross  there.  But  I say  that  I do  not  know  that 
he  had  any  intention  to  cross  at  Ball’s  Bluff  at  all. 

Question.  I ask  you,  as  a military  man,  if  you  do  not  infer  that  the  two 
crossings  being  made  on  the  same  day,  it  was  intended  they  should  be  made  to 
support  each  other? 

Answer.  If  anybody  will  assure  me  that  General  Stone  ordered  it. 

Question.  I do  not  ask  that ; I ask  only  your  inference  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  tell  without  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  general.  I can 
make  no  inference. 

Question.  You,  as  a military  man,  can  make  no  inference  without  a knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  the  general  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I cannot,  unless  they  were  further  developed. 

Question.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  infer  that  the  two 
crossings  had  any  connexion  with  each  other  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  infer  anything  about  it.  I do  not  know  that  General  Stone 
directed  both  crossings  to  be  made. 

Question.  I have  not  asked  you  anything  of  what  you  knew  in  relation  to 
General  Stone;  but  whether,  as  a military  man,  the  two  crossings  being  made 
within  four  miles  of  each  other,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  belonging  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  same  general,  you  do  not  infer  they  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  intended  to  be  connected  with  each  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I can  make  no  inference  unless  I know  that  General  Stone 
directed  the  two  crossings. 

Question.  So,  in  other  words,  I understand  that  you  will  not  draw  an  infer- 
ence without  you  know  the  general’s  intentions  and  orders  ? 

Answer.  Without  I know  what  he  did.  I do  not  know  his  acts.  If  I knew 
that  General  Stone  himself  directed  the  crossing  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  ordered 
Colonel  Baker  to  cross  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  I could  then  infer  something  about  it. 
But  that  is  the  whole  point  of  controversy ; and  until  I am  informed  of  that  I 
can  form  no  inference  of  what  General  Stone  meant. 

Question.  Do  you  say  that  General  Stone  did  not  give  any  order  for  any 
crossing  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  anything  about  his  orders,  except  those  published  in 
the  papers.  And  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not  I do  not  know. 

Question.  What  was  the  despatch  you  received  from  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  General  Baker  received  one  on  the  field.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
4,000  of  the  enemy  were  marching  down  upon  us  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  received  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  But  Colonel  Baker  read  it  to  me  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  the  battle  commenced,  which  was  about  half-past  two  o’clock. 

Question.  Then  you  infer  from  that  that  General  Stone  supposed  that  4,000 
of  the  enemy  were  marching  upon  your  force  at  Ball’s  Bluff  at  some  period 
earlier  in  the  day  than  half-past  two  o’clock  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  I recollect  aright,  the  despatch  was  qualified.  It  said, 
“ I understand,”  or  “ I hear,”  or  “ I have  been  informed  that  4,000  of  the  ene- 
my,” &c.  But  that  despatch,  whatever,  it  was,  must  have  been  in  existence.  I 
fancy  it  was,  probably,  upon  General  Baker’s  body,  and  was  found. 

Question.  I only  ask  what  you  know  in  relation  to  it.  Where  was  the  im- 
portant point  that  day,  at  Ball’s  Bluff  or  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a question  for  the  general  officer;  I cannot  say.  I can  say 
where  was  the  important  point  on  the  field  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  But  with  reference 
to  the  extended  operations,  I cannot  say. 

Question.  Can  you  not  give  me  an  opinion,  as  a military  man,  knowing,  as 
you  do  from  report,  what  transpired  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  knowing,  as  you 
do  from  being  there,  what  transpired  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 
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Answer  I do  not  know  what  transpired  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I lay  for  nine 
weeks  on  my  bed  without  turning  my  head ; and  all  my  knowledge  about  that 
has  been  gained  since. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  fighting  the  enemy  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer,  I heard  that  there  were  some  of  the  enemy  there,  and  that  General 
Lander  was  wounded,  and,  perhaps,  some  men  were  killed. 

Question.  I mean  some  considerable  force  of  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  I had  my 
hands  pretty  full  that  day  where  I was. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  know  the  condition  of  the  enemy  at  Ball’s  BlufP 
on  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  That  I do  not  know.  I left  the  field  in  a very  disabled  condition, 
and  do  not  know  what  transpired  afterwards. 

Question.  Did  you  know  the  condition  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I supposed  we  had  shattered  them  very  considerably.  I 
know  the  gulley  on  our  left  was  piled  full  of  their  dead,  over  the  top. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  force  there? 

Answer.  Only  what  I have  stated.  I was  not  in  a condition  that  night  to 
tell  anybody  about  the  enemy.  I was  insensible  and  fainting,  and  supposed  I 
was  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Question.  Did  you  yourself  know  the  actual  condition  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I knew  this  much;  that  if  I had  had  2,000  men  I should  have  felt 
confident  of  successfully  carrying  that  position.  Whether  I could  have  made 
my  way  to  Leesburg  or  not,  I could  not  tell.  I considered  them  very  much 
shattered. 

Question.  I mean  as  you  judged  them  to  be  from  what  you  saw? 

Answer.  I judged  them  to  be  very  much  shattered,  so  that  a good  officer,  with 
good  troops,  I think,  could  have  carried  the  position.  In  the  first  place,  they 
must  have  been  nearly  out  of  ammunition.  We  were  entirely  out  of  it.  For 
the  last  half  hour  all  the  ammunition  we  fired  we  took  from  the  enemy  in  the 
gutter  where  the  enemy’s  killed  were  piled  up.  Our  men  would  run  out  there 
and  cut  a cartridge-box  from  some  of  the  enemy,  and  then  come  back  and  go  to 
firing  again.  We  went  into  the  action  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition.  I 
was  only  a regimental  officer,  and  could  not  tell  about  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments at  the  two  points — Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff.  But  I will  say 
this,  that  if  I was  conducting  an  investigation  of  this  sort  I should  suppose  the 
point  to  direct  attention  towards  would  be  the  interview  that  General  Baker  had 
with  General  Stone  that  morning.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  of 
the  crossing  of  our  force  at  Ball’s  Bluff  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that  inter- 
view. But  I do  not  know  who  were  present  at  that  interview. 


Washington,  January  16,  1862. 
Captain  Francis  G.  Young  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army? 

Answer.  From  the  l'6th  of  May  last  I was  the  quartermaster  of  Colonel 
Baker’s  California  regiment.  Since  the  1st  of  September  I have  occupied  the 
office  of  brigade  quartermaster  and  commissary,  and  also  aid  to  Colonel  Baker. 
Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 
Answer.  I was  stationed  with  the  California  regiment  and  Colonel  Baker’s 
brigade,  about  three  miles  north  of  Foolesville,  in  General  Stone’s  division. 
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Question.  Will  you  state  when  you  first  got  your  order  to  cross  ? Proceed  in 
your  own  way  to  state  the  principal  transactions  of  that  day,  as  near  as  you 
can  recollect  them. 

Answer.  On  Sunday  night  we  had  been  apprised  informally,  from  the  rumors 
of  the  camp,  that  there  was  something  going  on,  and  about  3 o’clock  Colonel 
Baker  came  to  my  tent  and  told  me  that  the  first  battalion  of  the  California 
regiment  was  ordered  to  move  from  camp  in  time  to  reach  Conrad’s  Ferry  on 
the  river  at  sunrise.  He  directed  me  to  go  with  it,  and  then  return  to  him  and 
report  what  was  going  on.  I bestirred  myself  to  get  some  stores  and  rations 
into  the  wagons.  The  order  was  that  I should  take  one  day’s  rations  only.  I 
started  with  the  battalion  at  half  past  four,  and  we  reached  Conrad’s  Ferry  ex- 
actly at  sunrise.  Conrad’s  Ferry  is  only  a point  on  the  river.  There  is  no 
settlement  there,  and  no  houses,  except  a small  shanty.  There  is  no  ferry,  but 
a culvert  to  the  canal,  and  there  was  a flatboat.  It  was  a strange  place  to  which 
to  order  the  battalion.  Colonel  Wistar  commanded  the  battalion ; Colonel  Baker 
remained  in  camp.  The  battalion  was  posted  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  on  the 
tow-path,  and  Colonel  Wistar  then  directed  me  to  go  to  General  Stone  to  get 
orders,  and  to  report  that  we  were  there  as  ordered.  I galloped  down  the  tow- 
path  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  there/ound  General  Stone  on  the  Maryland  side, 
upon  a hill,  looking  very  intently  at  a company  of  skirmishers  which  had 
crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  could  be  seen  formed  as  skirmishers  on  the 
Virginia  side.  General  Stone  recognized  me,  but  did  not  speak  to  me.  I knew 
him  very  well  before.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  very  intently.  I gave  him 
my  message,  and  waited ; feeding  my  horse  in  the  meantime.  He  finally  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  “Your  order  is,  sir,  that  the  California  battalion  will  stand 
fast  until  you  shall  hear  firing,  and  then  immediately  cross.” 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  that  a verbal  order? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  ; 

Question.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  ? 

Answer.  About  nine  o’clock.  I waited  for  some  further  order,  and  then 
asked  : “ General,  have  you  any  further  order  ?”  He  ^poke  very  imperiously 
and  curt,  as  he  always  does,  and  said  ; “You  have  your  orders,  sir.”  The  rea- 
son for  my  waiting  for  further  orders  was  that  on  coming  down  the  tow-path  I 
had  passed  the  crossing  place  where  the  Massachusetts  boys  had  gone  over  in 
the  night,  and  I had  been  very  m’uch  surprised  when  they  told  me  they  had 
gone  over  in  the  two  flatboats  that  were  there  ; and  there  had  been  some  jesting 
between  myself  and  the  men  who  were  then  on  the  tow-path  about  going  over 
in  that  manner.  That  was  the  reason  of  my  asking  General  Stone  if  he  had 
any  further  orders.  But  he  spoke  so  imperiously  that  I got  on  my  horse  and 
went  back  and  delivered  my  orders  to  Colonel  Wistar,  who  Avas  then  with  his 
battalion  at  rest  about  half-way  to  Conrad’s  Ferry.  He  asked  me  to  repeat  the 
order  again,  and  I repeated  it  literally.  He  asked  me  if  I was  sure  I was  right. 
I said  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  I then  proceeded  up  the  tow-path  and 
met  General  Baker,  his  brother,  son,  chaplain,  and  other  officers  on  horseback. 

I reported  what  General  Stone  had  said  to  me.  General  Baker  said,  “ That 
can’t  be.”  I told  him  that  those  Avere  the  orders,  and  I repeated  them  again — “ to 
cross  !”  He  said:  “ In  what  ?”  I told  him  the  orders  Av^ere  to  cross.  He  said, 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  I replied  that  I Avas  going  up  to  the  camp  to 
change  my  horse,  as  I had  been  riding  the  one  I then  had  a great  deal  that 
morning,  and  would  come  back  directly.  He  said,  “ You  tell  Colonel  Baxter 
to  get  the  brigade  under  arms  and  AA^ait  orders.”  I started  to  go,  AAffien  he  called 
me  back  again,  and  said,  “ Young,  you  are  sure  you  understood  Stone  ?”  I said, 

“ Colonel,  I understood  that  the  matter  was  very  important,  and  I paid  great 
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attention  to  it.  I don’t  often  make  mistakes,  and  I made  no  mistake  in  this,  I 
think.”  He  said,  “ You  have  your  orders  then,  too.”  I then  went  back  to 
camp,  found  Colonel  Baxter  and  the  brigade  turned  out  under  arms.  I changed 
my  horse  and  returned  to  Harrison’s  island.  On  the  way  I met  Captain  Har- 
vey, the  adjutant  general  of  our  brigade,  and  he  informed  me  that  Colonel 
Baker  had  had  an  interview  with  General  Stone  since  I had  left  him,  and  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  federal  forces  in  Virginia — not  on  this  side — those 
that  had  crossed,  and  those  that  were  going  over.  Captain  Harvey  was  with 
Colonel  Cogswell,  and  we  had  some  talk  about  it.  Colonel  Cogswell  and  I got 
on  our  horses  and  went  to  Harrison’s  island,  and  Captain  Harvey  went  after 
the  brigade  and  brought  it  up.  When  Colonel  Cogswell  and  I got  to  the  cross- 
ing, we  found  Colonel  Baker  there ; he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “ I am  very 
glad  you  have  come.  Now  see  what  we  can  do  about  getting  this  boat  out  of 
the  canal  across  the  tow-path  into  the  river.”  He  said,  “ This  is  all  we  have  got 
to  go  over  in.”  The  colonel  was  very  serious  and  very  quiet ; I never  knew 
him  to  be  more  so.  I took  charge  of  the  matter,  and  got  some  500  men,  and 
with  very  great  labor  got  the  boat  out  of  the  canal  and  pulled  it  over  the  tow- 
path  into  the  river.  Colonel  Baker  stood  by  all  the  time  very  quiet.  I asked 
him  if  he  was  going  in  that  boat.  He  said,  “ No  ; you  go  along,  I will  come 
over  in  the  next  boat.”  I got  in  directly  with  my  horse,  and  went  over  with 
those  in  the  boat.  I was  the  only  officer  who  went  in  it  then.  We  poled  up 
the  east  side  of  the  river  a long  way,  and  then  steered  out  into  the  middle,  and 
the  current  carried  us  down  and  across  until  we  struck  the  island.  It  was  very 
slow  and  tedious,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  When  I got 
on  the  other  side,  I looked  about,  and  saw  Colonel  Baker  coming  over  in  a little 
row  boat  made  of  thin  boards,  and  not  longer  than  this  table ; a little  skiff, 
square  at  both  ends.  Before  he  arrived  I crossed  the  island  and  ran  all  over 
that  part  of  it. 

At  that  time  the  Massachusetts  men  were  being  carried  back  across  the  island, 
some  wounded  and  some  dead.  The  fire  upon  the  bluff  was  pretty  sharp,  and 
the  bullets  would  come  over  on  the  island  where  we  were.  The  island  was  cov- 
ered with  some  kind  of  high  grass,  and  there  was  a house  there  and  some  barns, 
and  a stone  building  of  some  kind  and  some  haystacks.  I went  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  to  cross  into  Virginia.  I found  a solitary  flatboat  there, 
and  a metallic  rowboat  with  a great  deal  of  water  and  mud  in  it.  There  was  a 
very  wide  crack  in  the  side,  and  a great  deal  of  water  was  running  in.  There  were 
on  the  island  at  that  time  some  400  or  500  of  our  men  waiting  transportation. 
I galloped  back  to  the  crossing  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island.  General 
Baker  had  arrived  on  the  island  and  was  on  horseback.  He  said,  “ Well,  how 
is  it  getting  on?”  I told  him.  He  said,  “Is  there  only  one  boat  there?”  I 
said,  “ Only  one  boat.”  He  went  over  and  looked  at  it.  He  turned  and  was 
looking  at  me,  not  saying  anything  at  the  moment,  when  an  officer  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  on  the  Virginia  side  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  shouted  out,  “ Hurry  over ; we  can  see  three  regiments  of  infantry 
coming  down  from  Leesburg.”  Colonel  Baker  paused  for  a moment  and  then 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and  shouted  back,  “ Then  there  will  be  the  more 
for  us  to  whip.”  He  then  said  to  me,  “ Go  right  back  for  Cogswell  and  the 
artillery  and  I will  go  over ; you  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can.”  Captain 
Harvey  gave  the  order  to  me  in  writing.  I went  over  to  the  Alaryland  side  of 
the  island  and  shouted  over  to  Cogswell,  who  was  on  the  Maryland  shore,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  hear  me.  He  replied  that  he  could.  I then  said,  “Leave 
your  regiment  and  bring  over  the  artillery.”  He  held  up  a paper,  saying  it  was 
an  order  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker  just  received.  I told  him  to 
open  and  read  it.  He  did  so  and  said  it  was  “to  go  ahead,”  and  gave  the  order 
back  to  Adjutant  Newline.  He  said  he  would  do  so,  and  brought  over  a twelve- 
pounder  howitzer.  The  boat  was  not  managed  well,  because  they  went  but  a 
little  way  up,  and  then  steered  out  in  the  middle  and  drifted  down  a long  way 
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past  tlie  place  where  they  should  have  landed.  There  was  a half  an  hour  lost 
in  that.  He  came  over  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island,  and  I showed  him  the 
boat  there.  He  wanted  to  know  how  we  should  get  over  in  that.  I said  that 
Colonel  Baker  had  gone  over  in  it,  and  we  were  to  join  him  immediately.  We 
did  so  at  once. 

We  went  up  on  the  hill,  and  there  we  saw  Colonel  Baker;  he  took  my  arm, 
and  we  walked  around  on  the  field.  He  put  Colonel  Cogswell  in  charge  of  the 
artillety,  and  said,  “Do  what  is  best;  it  is  an  independent  command.”  There 
were  two  howitzers  and  one  12-pounder  there.  There  was  an  open  field  there — 
elliptical — forming  almost  a half  circle,  containing  about  six  acres.  There  were 
woods  about  it  on  every  side.  We  were  ail  on  foot,  having  tied  our  horses  to 
some  locust  trees  there.  Colonel  Baker  asked  Colonel  Cogswell  what  he  thought 
of  the  position.  Colonel  Cogswell  did  not  say  anything.  I said  that  I did  not 
think  much  about  it,  because  I did  not  know  much  about  it.  But,  said  I,  “ I 
would  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  woods.”  At  this  time  the  firing  was 
irregular,  but  sharp.  We  were  doing  nothing.  Before  we  got  there  Colonel 
Baker  had  formed  his  line  of  battle,  with  the  15th  Massachusetts  on  the  right, 
in  the  woods ; the  20th  Massachusetts  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  just  under  it, 
lying  flat  on  their  faces;  in  the  centre  was  the  Tammany  regiment — say  200 
men  of  them;  and  on  the  left  was  the  California  battalion,  of  some  650  men,  all 
lying  under  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  enemy’s  fire  was  annoying — they  shoot- 
ing down  from  a hill.  We  could  occasionally  see  a man  up  in  the  trees  shooting 
over.  Some  of  our  men  were  shot  in  the  back  and  some  in  the  feet,  as  they  lay 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground.  There  were  some  15  or  20  minutes  of  that,  and 
then  I proposed  to  Colonel  Baker  to  send  out  some  skiimishers  on  the  left,  and 
if  it  was  possible  to  find  any  place  in  the  woods  where  the  enemy  was  not  in 
force,  to  occupy  that  position  until  we  could  get  re-enforcements  on  the  Virginia 
side  from  Edwards’s  Ferry.  He  said,  “ It  is  a good  idea,  and  you  can  take  out 
some  skirmishers.”  I took  two  companies  of  the  California  battalion  and  started 
with  them,  and  Colonel  Wistar  said  he  would  go  too,  in  command.  We  went 
up  on  the  left  through  the  woods,  until  we  got  about  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
when  four  or  five  companies  of  Mississippians  jumped  up  from  behind  the  fence, 
and  gave  us  a volley.  They  did  not  kill  anybody,  and  I do  not  think  they 
wounded  any  one.  Our  men  broke  and  went  back;  some  50  or  60  remained 
and  took  position  behind  the  trees.  But  they  were  outflanked  and  taken  pris- 
oners. I retired  to  the  left,  and  Colonel  Cogswell  came  to  me  and  said,  “I  am 
acquainted  with  you,  and  I want  you  to  stay  with  me  on  the  left.  I don’t  care 
what  anybody  says,  but  we  are  all  gone  to  hell ; but  we  must  make  a good  fight 
of  it.”  Colonel  Baker  came  over  to  me  and  said.  “Young,  you  must  go  for 
re-enforcements.”  I said,  “Excuse  me,  colonel,  but  we  have  7,000  men  in 
sight,  and  we  can’t  get  them  over.”  He  said  no  more  about  it,  but  went  back 
to  the  field.  Our  men  were  lying  under  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Colonel  Baker 
was  constantly  walking,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  one  hand  in  his  bosom. 
He  walked  in  front  of  the  men,  up  to  where  the  howitzers  were,  crossed  to 
Colonel  Devens’s  regiment,  standing  in  the  woods,  and  back  again,  up  and  down, 
almost  always  coming  to  rae  when  I was  standing  on  the  left.  Once  he  stopped 
and  said,  “Do  you  suppose  Stone  is  going  to  send  re-enforcements  up  on  the 
left?”  I said,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  it;  you  know  as  much  about  it 
as  I do;  you  have  seen  him  since  I have.”  He  said,  “You  saw  my  ordei’S.” 
I replied,  “No;  I have  not  seen  them.”  He  then  took  them  out  of  his  hat  and 
handed  them  to  me.  I read  them  and  returned  them,  saying,  “ They  are  the 
same  as  those  he  gave  to  me.’’  He  put  them  back  in  his  hat.  The  fight  went 
on  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  systematically.  They  would  give  terrible  yells  in 
front  and  on  our  left;  none  on  the  right.  Tl^y  would  yell  terribly,  and  then 
pour  a shower  of  bullets  everywhere  over  the  field.  But  they  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  aim  at  all.  It  was  a matter  of  jest  to  us  sometimes.  Two  or  three 
Part  ii 21 
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times  some  of  the  officers  would  make  a joke  that  they  did  not  seem  to  hit  any- 
body. They  would  shoot  into  the  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  limbs  would  fall^ 
and  the  bullets  would  go  clear  across  the  river  on  the  island.  I do  not  think 
one  man  was  hit  to  a hundred  bullets. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  time  was  this  ? 

Answer.  This  was  exactly  half  past  four.  Colonel  Baker  spoke  of  it  pleas- 
antly, and  said  that  they  meant  well  enough,  but  did  not  seem  to  hit  us.  How- 
ever, a great  many  of  our  men  became  disheartened  and  frightened,  and 
whenever  any  one  was  hit,  six  or  seven  would  take  hold  of  him  and  carry  him 
away. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  the  left,  do  you  mean  our  left  or  the  enemv’s 
left  ^ 

Answer.  Our  left;  toward  Edwards’s  Ferry.  About  five  o’clock  Colonel 
Baker  said,  “ You  had  better  go  down  to  Stone  and  tell  him  how  we  are  fixed.” 
I said,  “ Colonel,  I suppose  he  knows  that  as  well  as  you  do.”  He  said,  “ I 
command  you  to  go  for  re-enforcements.”  I went  over  the  hill  a little  way, 
and  turned,  and  was  coming  back  again  to  tell  him  there  was  no  boat  on  the 
Virginia  side,  when  a boy  shouted  out,  “ Colonel  Baker  is  killed  ! ” I looked 
where  I had  left  him,  but  he  was  not  there.  Captain  Bierol,  Captain  Hicks, 
and  others,  ran  up  and  got  the  body  and  brought  it  down  to  where  I was ; and 
I went  down  the  hill  with  it  and  came  across  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Ahswer.  It  was  exactly  five  o’clock.  I came  across  on  the  island.  There 
was  great  confusion,  panic,  and  terror,  of  course,  when  Colonel  Baker  was  killed. 
I got  over  on  the  Maryland  side  and  put  the  body  in  an  ambulance  and  started 
down  the  towpath  with  it.  It  was  dark  then.  I met  General  Stone  near  Ed- 
\vards’s  Ferry  as  I was  going  down  with  the  body  in  the  ambulance.  I recog- 
nized him,  and  said,  “ For  God’s  sake.  General  Stone,  send  up  re-enforcements 
on  the  left.”  He  spoke  in  a tone  of  rebuke,  “ Who  are  you,  sir  ? ” I knew 
him  perfectly,  for  I had  seen  him  a great  many  times.  I apologized  for  speak- 
ing to  him  in  that  manner.  He  said,  “ Take  the  best  care  of  Colonel  Baker’s 
body ; return  to  the  field,  and  you  will  be  re-enforced.” 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  He  was  then  on  the  Maryland  side  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  General  Stone  was  not  near  the  battle-field  at  any  time 
before  then.  He  was  then  for  the  first  time  going  up.  This  was  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  I went  on  to  Poolesville  with  the  body ; gave  it  over  to  the  under- 
taker there ; got  supper ; and  then  went  to  my  own  camp,  and  got  there  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  your  men  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Not  much,  sir,  till  about  the  time  that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed. 
The  men,  as  a general  thing,  were  lying  still  under  the  bank,  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  come  out  in  the  open  field.  The  plan  was  to  wait  patiently  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  we  were  pretty  safe,  and  then,  if  they  came  into  the 
field,  we  were  to  attack  them  with  the.  bayonet.  I understood  that  was  the 
plan,  and  I consider  that  it  wa?  a good  enough  plan ; but  Colonel  Baker  was 
killed. 

Question.  Where  did  the  enemy  fire  from  1 
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Answer.  From  the  woods. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  charge  up  in  the  woods  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  us  in  numbers.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  General  Stone  that  we  would  find  the  enemy  4,000  or  5,000  strong. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  so  ? 

Answer.  After  Colonel  Baker  was  killed  I went  up  and  got  the  orders  he  had. 
They  were  covered  with  the  blood  and  brains  of  Colonel  Baker,  and  I carefully 
preserved  them.  When,  two  days  afterwards,  I brought  the  body  down  here 
to  Washington,  attended  by  cavalry,  I found  that  the  newspapers  were  making 
an  attack  on  Colonel  Baker  for  rashness,  for  exceeding  his  orders,  going  across 
there  without  duly  knowing  what  he  was  to  encounter,  and  without  having  pro- 
vided sufficient  means  of  transportation.  At  the  request  of  his  brother  and  his 
son,  I wrote  out  a statement  of  facts,  and  put  it  with  these  orders,  and  handed 
them  to  Colonel  Townsend,  the  assistant  adjutant  general  of  General  Scott.  He 
told  me  he  would  keep  them  in  trust,  subject  to  my  order ; that  they  were  a 
part  of  my  property,  and  I could  have  them  whenever  I wanted  them.  I have 
asked  for  them,  and  he  says  he  will  not  give  them  to  me. 

Question.  You  have  demanded  them  ? 

Answer.  I have. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Have  you  copies  of  them  % 

Answer.  True  copies  of  them  were  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  at 
the  time.  When  I was  summoned  here  I called  upon  Colonel  Townsend  for 
them,  thinking  they  might  be  wanted  here ; but  he  said  they  were  public  docu- 
ments, and  I could  not  have  them. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  have  read  those  orders  ; do  you  remember  what  they  were  ? 

Answer.  They  were  substantially  what  I have  stated  to  you.  The  first  order 
was,  that  in  the  event  we  heard  firing  in  front  we  were  to  cross  and  re-enforce 
Colonel  Devens. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Where  was  Colonel  Devens  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Devens  was  on  the  bluff  on  the  Virginia  side,  opposite  Har- 
rison’s island,  with  six  hundred  men.  He  had  crossed  in  the  night. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  your  order  was  to  cross  and  re-enforce  him  when  you  heard 
firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  That  was  the  first  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  said  Colonel  Baker  handed  you  some  order  on  the  battle-field. 
What  order  was  that  % 

Answer.  That  was  a second  order,  which  I had  not  seen,  although  be  Imd 
told  me  about  it.  The  order  was  in  substance  this  : I am  advised  that  you 

may  expect  to  meet  the  enemy,  4,000  or  5,000  strong.  You  will  march  on  Lees- 
burg, but  not  press  the  enemy  beyond  Goose  creek,  as  there  they  can  be  re- 
enforced from  Manassas.  General  Gorman  will  come  up  on  the  left,”  &c.  The 
substance  of  it  was  that  he  should  dash  ahead,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
be  prudent  and  discreet.  The  first  order  put  him  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
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Virginia.  He  took  it  to  mean,  as  I did,  that  he  had  no  discretion  or  power  over 
the  forces  on  the  Maryland  side.  He  was  to  take  command  of  the  forces  that 
had  crossed  over  and  would  cross  over. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  He  had  no  command  at  Edwards’s  Perry  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ; General  Stone  was  there  in  command. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  say  that  you  expected  re-enforcements  from  Edwards’s  Perry, 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I will  tell  you  about  that.  I saw  two  companies  cross  at  Edwards’s 
Perry  in  the  morning,  and  I was  told  at  the  ferry  that  men  were  going  to  be 
sent  over  as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  battle  at  Ball’s  BlufiP,  in  the  very 
height  of  it,  Captain  Stewart  came  on  the  field  and  said,  “Tell  Colonel  Baker 
that  General  Gorman  is  coming  up  on  the  left  from  Edwards’s  Perry  with  5,000 
men.”  Captain  Stewart  was  General  Stone’s  adjutant  general.  I replied  to 
him,  “ Go  and  tell  him  yourself”  He  said,  “ I deliver  the  order  to  you  as  his 
aid,”  and  went  ofi'.  I did  go  to  Colonel  Baker  then.  He  immediately  went  '( 
down  the  whole  line  of  our  troops  and  told  the  officers  of  it,  and  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  the  men  : “ Stand  fast,  boys  ; we  are  going  to  have  re-enforcements  on  i!i 

the  left ; General  Gorman  is  coming  up  with  5,000  men ; we  will  beat  them  J 

yet” — something  like  that,  varying  the  form  of  expression.  It  was  a few  | 
minutes  before  5 o’clock  that  I gave  Colonel  Baker  this  message,  and  he  men- 
tioned it  to  Captain  Harney  in  my  presence.  Captain  Stewart  did  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  speak  to  Colonel  Baker  about  it.  He  may  have  done  so.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  brought  any  order  in  writing  or  not.  He  came  directly  from 
General  Stone,  as  he  told  me.  Colonel  Devens’s  men,  about  the  time  Colonel 
Baker  fell,  were  pretty  well  scattered.  Their  lieutenant  colonel  had  his  leg  shot 
off,  and  by  some  mistake  some  of  the  captains  led  their  companies  away;  and 
Colonel  Wistar,  having  been  wounded  three  or  four  times,  was  being  carried  off 
just  before  Colonel  Baker  fell,  and  there  was  no  one  in  command.  Colonel 
Wistar  was  in  command  of  the  California  battalion. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  they  did  not  come  up  from  Edwards’s  Perry  to 
relieve  you  ? 

Answer.  I was  at  Edwards’s  Perry  the  next  day,  and  met  Generals  Banks, 
Stone,  and  Gorman.  I said,  “ General  Stone,  why  did  you  not  re-enforce  us  on 
the  left  from  Edwards’s  Perry?”  He  said,  “No  one  knew  better  than  Colonel 
Baker  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  on  the  left  from  here,  because 
there  is  a fortification  half-way  between  the  two  places,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  it.”  Said  I,  “Captain  Stewart  came  on  the  field  and  told  us  you 
were  going  to  send  General  Gorman  up  with  5,000  men.  How  is  that?”  Gen- 
eral Stone  made  no  answer,  but  just  raised  his  hat  and  went  off. 

Question.  Was  there  any  fortification  there? 

Answer.  I believe  there  is  ; I have  never  seen  it. 

Question.  W^as  there  one  then? 

Answer.  I cannot  tell.  I was  told  that  the  night  of  the  battle  some  of  our 
men  came  down — 1 understood  one  company  of  70  men — direct  from  Bali’s  Bluff 
to  Edwards’s  Perry,  and  came  across  there,  escaping  in  that  way.  They  met 
no  enemy  and  saw  no  fortifications  that  I have  heard.  General  Stone  has  since 
told  me  that  there  was  a fortification  there,  and  that  lie  iufoiTned  Colonel  Baker 
of  it  on  the  day  of  tlie  battle. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  Captain  Stewart  come  to  you  with  authority  from  General 
Stone  to  say  that  re-enforcements  A^cre  coming  up  ? 
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Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  is  the  adjutant  general  of  General  8tone,  and  an  officer 
from  whom  we  would  receive  an  order  or  any  communication  whatever,  more 
than  we  would  from  anybody  else. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Will  you  repeat  what  he  said  1 

Answer.  He  said,  “Captain,  tell  Colonel  Baker  that  General  Gorman  is 
coming  up  on  the  left  from  Edwards’s  FeiTy  with  5,000  men.”  I said,  “Go 
and  tell  him  yourself.”  He  did  not  go,  and  1 did  go. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  motive  had  you  for  telling  him  that  'i 

Answer.  I was  engaged  just  at  that  time  in  quarrelling  with  some  men  who 
were  scouting  around  under  the  trees  and  rocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  fire.  Col- 
onel Baker  had  sent  me  to  make  them  come  back ; and  I had  not  then  despaired 
about  getting  them  to  come  back,  and  did  not  want  to  leave  just  at  that  time. 
But  I did  afterwards  give  it  up,  and  they  did  not  come  up  at  all.  Some  were 
disheartened,  and  they  were  incapable  of  standing  under  fire. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  If  there  had  been  fortifications  there,  would  it  have  prevented  5,000 
men  from  re-enforcing  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I should  suppose  not. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  say  you  think  there  is  a fortification  there.  What  makes  you 
think  so  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  told  me  so.  I have  never  seen  it.  I have  been  along 
the  Maryland  side  there  a great  many  times,  and  could  not  see  it  with  my 
glass. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  say  that  they  had  seen  it? 

Answer.  I have  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  If  there  was  a fortification  there,  do  you  suppose  there  were  any 
guns  in  it  then  ? 

Answer.  I have  never  heard  that  there  were.  I have  been  riding  up  and 
down  there  on  the  Maryland  side,  as  I would  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  avenue 
here,  and  I never  heard  of  it. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  any  fortification  there  until  after 
the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  was  over? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  first  mention  you  ever  heard  of  it  was  the  excuse  of  Gen- 
eral Stone  for  not  sending  re-enforcements  up  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  2,500  men  going  up  from  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry  and  re-enforcing  your  left  at  any  time  after  3 o’clock  until  dark  ? 

Answer.  We  should  have  gained  the  day  beyond  all  doubt.  • 

Question.  You  would  have  won  even  with  two  regiments  more,  would  you 
not  ? 

Answer.  I think  a thousand  men  would  have  turned  the  tide  there,  because 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement,  just  before  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  the 
cannon  had  been  used  once  or  twice  with  great  effect.  We  had  no  grape  or 
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canister  as  I saw,  but  it  had  been  loaded  Mutb  sbrapnell,  and  Colonel  Cogswell 
bad  sighted  it  when  the  enemy  came  on  the  field.  He  fired  it  at  them,  and  it 
made  a street  right  through  their  column,  and  they  ran  back.  It  was  some 
time  before  they  came  up  again,  when  Colonel  Wistar  did  the  same  thing  and 
drove  them  back  in  the  same  way.  We  must  have  killed  and  wounded  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  them.  That  was  the  only  fair  chance  we  had  at 
them.  That  was  just  about  the  time  Colonel  Baker  fell. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  orders  you  received  ? 

Answer.  All  the  written  orders  I ever  saw  were  the  two  which  Colonel  Town- 
send, the  adjutant  general,  has. 

Question.  You  say  the  Massachusetts  regiment  had  crossed  over  there  the 
night  before? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  over  about  two  o’clock,  and  by  daylight  they 
had  got  over  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  men ; had  pushed  out  nearly 
to  Leesburg.  They  were  driven  in  afterwards,  and  when  Colonel  Baker  got 
over  they  had  retreated  to  this  open  field  and  the  bluff. 

Question.  Driven  in  by  a superior  force  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Colonel  Devens  could  give  you  a better  statement  of  the 
facts  than  I can. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  during  the  day, 
so  far  as  you  saw  ? 

Answer.  I was  not  there  until  three  or  four  o’clock. 

Question.  Well,  after  you  did  arrive  ? 

Answer.  They  stood  their  ground  right  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They 
were  on  the  right,  and  had  nothing  to  do.  They  complained  to  me  that  their 
guns  would  not  caiTy  bullets  over  where  the  enemy  were,  and  we  knew  from 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  enemy’s  guns  that  they  were  firing  rifles. 

Question.  The  Massachusetts  men  had  smooth-bores  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; and  they  were  very  much  exposed  standing  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  not  in  the  woods  exactly,  but  right  along  in  the  field  just  by  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  talking  with  nearly 
every  officer  who  escaped  from  that  battle,  and  with  many  of  the  men  of  that 
regiment,  that  they  behaved  very  well  all  the  day.  On  their  scout  out  towards 
Leesburg  they  did  not  know  the  country  at  all,  or  anything  about  the  enemy 
there,  until  they  were  driven  in. 

Question.  They  were  exposed  as  much  as  any  other  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  those  orders,  the  first  one  in  writing  that 
came  up  said  that  Colonel  Baker  should  cross  and  re-enforce  Devens,  in  case  of 
heavy  firing,  or  retire  him,  in  his  discretion.  Now,  there  was  no  way  to  retire 
him;  no  way  to  get  the  men  back.  But  1 do  not  think  that  Colonel  Baker 
would  have  crossed  into  Virginia  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  officer  I spoke 
about  running  down  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  shouting  out,  “Hurry 
over,  we  can  see  three  regiments  coming  from  Leesburg.”  I think  that  decided 
Colonel  Baker  to  go  over  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rest.  He  was  talking 
with  me  about  the  boat,  apparently  hesitating  about  going  over. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  he  received  this  peremptory  order  you  communicated  to  him,  he 
had  no  discretion  about  it,  had  he  ? 

Answer.  In  that  one  he  had  nc  discretion;  that  was  the  verbal  order  I re- 
ceived directly  from  General  Stone. 

Question.  That  order  was  to  cross  Avhen  he  heard  firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  vTitten  one  was  in  pencil,  and  came  up  from  General 
Stone  after  the  dead  and  wounded  began  to  be  brouglit  over.  There  Avere  some 
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7,000  or  8,000  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  gathering  there  on  the  Maryland 
side.  This  order  was  to  re-enforce  Colonel  Devens  or  to  retire  him,  at  his  dis- 
cretion ; and  Colonel  Baker  went  over  on  the  island  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  retiring  them.  They  cried  over  to  him  to  hurry  over,  and  that  decided 
him. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  When  did  the  force  cross  that  was  over  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
that  time  ] 

Answer.  They  crossed  in  the  night. 

Question.  How  many  were  over  there  then  1 

Answer.  From  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand,  perhaps. 

Question.  You  say  there  were  no  means  of  retiring  them? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  In  the  morning,  while  I was  down  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
waiting  for  orders.  Lieutenant  Howe,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts,  came  down; 
he  said  he  had  been  out  on  the  scout  with  the  party  of  Colonel  Devens,  but  they 
could  see  no  enemy,  and  he  had  come  down  to  General  Stone  to  report  progress. 
He  also  said  to  General  Stone  that  he  had  left  the  metallic  boat  on  the  Virginia 
side,  so  that  they  could  have  something  to  come  over  in  in  the  event  they  had 
to  retreat.  General  Stone  replied,  “You  did  well,  sir.”  This  metallic  boat  was 
capable  of  carrying  twelve  or  fifteen  persons. 

Question.  Was  that  their  means  of  retreat? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I have  given  you  the  conversation  between  General  Stone 
and  Lieutenant  Howe  about  the  matter. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  a mere  mockery  to  give  orders  to  retire  so  many  men 
with  such  means  as  you  had? 

Answer.  I think  that  was  the  way  that  Colonel  Baker  regarded  it;  he  con- 
sidered it  utterly  impossible  to  bring  over  the  Massachusetts  men,  who  were 
over  there  under  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  considered  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  ours, 
to  go  over  and  re-enforce  them,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you,  with  the  means  you  had,  to 
have  retired  those  men? 

Answer.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  been  retired  before  the 
enemy  could  have  come  down  the  blufiP  and  captured  them  all ; there  was  only 
one  scow  and  that  metallic  boat  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Was  that  all  the  means  of  crossing  that  you  had  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  our  men  surrendered  there,  the  metallic  boat  had 
been  lost  and  the  scow  had  sunk,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  come  across 
in;  they  tried  to  swim  over,  and  a great  many  were  drowned.  I came  across 
with  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  in  the  scow  the  last  time  it  came  over.  It 
was  swamped  on  its  return.  The  boat  leaked  very  badly,  and  there  was  no 
good  means  of  navigating  it — no  rope  there  by  which  it  could  be  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  If  we  had  had  a rope,  that  would  have  been  the  best 
arrangement. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  did  you  get  it  across  ? 

Answer.  With  poles. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  between 
General  Stone  and  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I know  nothing ; I only  know  it  is  a com- 
mon rumor  there— -an  every-day  occurrence  there.  The  men  say  they  have 
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been  over  with  flags  of  truce,  and  taken  letters  over  and  brought  letters  back; 
I know  officers  who  have  told  me  they  have  been  engaged  in  it.  As  a staff  officer, 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  know  about  such  things : the  pickets  would  have 
charge  of  that. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  a common  thing  ? 

Answer.  Major  Dimmick,  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia,  told  me  that 
when  he  w^as  in  command  at  the  Monocacy  it  was  almost  a daily  occurre>.ce. 

1 do  not  knoAv  of  it  myself. 

Question.  Are  such  communications,  among  military  men,  considered  allow- 
able? 

Answer.  1 do  not  know  that  I ever  heard  of  such  a thing  being  done  before 
in  good  faith. 

Question.  If  it  has  become  a common  current  report  that  such  things  are  being 
done,  how  is  it  regarded  by  the  officers  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I can  say  that  I think  the  division  has  become  thoroughly 
demoralized. 

Question.  In  what  respect  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  have  told  me  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  recruit  for  their  regiment  since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  The 
15th  Massachusetts  regiment  comes  from  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  what  was  caHed  a crack  regiment.  At  one  time  a man  was  considered  for- 
tunate who  could  get  into  that  regiment ; but  the  officers  have  told  me  that  they 
have  used  every  endeavor  in  the  wmrld  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  regiment,  but 
they  have  failed  to  do  so ; that  it  has  proved  utterly  impossible  while  the  regi- 
ment is  under  General  Stone.  They  told  me  the  selectmen  and  minute-men  of 
their  villages  and  county  have  taken  action  in  the  matter,  and  decided  that  no 
more  recruits  should  go  into  that  division. 

Question.  I suppose  that  is  because  they  do  not  regard  General  Stone  as  being 
a competent  and  safe  officer.  But  I want  to  know  how  the  men  and  officers  re- 
gard these  communications  between  General  Stone  and  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  a great  many  officers  say  that  they  thought  it  was  all 
foolishness — all  idle  and  a sham  for  them  to  be  there  so  long  as  General  Stone 
was  on  such  good  terms  with  the  enemy.  They  said  that  the  pickets  on  the 
other  side  had  made  fun  of  a great  many  of  our  officers ; but  they  say  that  we 
have  got  one  good  man  there.  General  Stone ; that  they  would  do  no  harm  to 
him  if  he  was  to  go  over  there.  That  I know  to  have  been  cried  over  by  their 
pickets.  General  Stone  is  very  popular  with  all  the  secession  people  of  Mary- 
land there.  He  has  given  written  protections  for  the  strongest  and  most  noto- 
rious secessionists  there,  to  prevent  the  quartermasters  from  taking  their  forage. 
Oftentimes  there  is  no  forage  for  our  cavalry  and  teams,  and  the  quartermasters 
go  out  and  take  what  they  want,  paying  what  is  right ; but  General  Stone  has 
given  several  families  their  written  protections  so  that  their  stuff  shall  not  be 
touched.  All  these  things  are  grouped  together  by  the  officers  and  men,  and 
talked  over;  and  I believe  that  General  Stone  is  pretty  unanimously  regarded  as 
not  a true,  loyal  man. 

Question.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  being  thoroughly  demoralized ; that  they 
have  no  confidence  in  General  Stone’s  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  regiment  has  been  there  since  last  July  or  August,  and 
they  never,  I was  told,  saw  the  American  flag  at  headquarters  until  the  3d  day 
of  January — week  before  last. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  The  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  not  that  very  unusual  ? 

Answer.  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  before.  I should  have  supposed  he 
would  have  had  a flag  there  the  flrst  thing.  These  things  have  been  reported 
to  me  by  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  as  I have  for  the  last  month  been  at 
Poolesville,  and  not  in  my  own  camp.  I got  into  some  trouble  with  General 
Stone  because  I stated  pretty  freely  to  the  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  to  General  Scott,  what  my  opinion  of  that  battle  was,  as  I have 
stated  here.  The  President  sent  me  a telegraphic  despatch  on  the  night  of  the 
battle,  asking  me  about  it,  and  in  reply  I gave  him  some  of  the  particulars,  con- 
cluding my  despatch  in  this  way  : “ The  disaster  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
want  of  transportation.”  That  was  my  despatch  to  the  President,  and  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  General  Stone,  and  we  have  had  some  trouble  ever  since. 
I have  not  seen  him  but  once  or  twice  since.  General  Stone  is  a very  reticent, 
quiet  man,  and  does  not  say  much. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Was  there  any  better  place  of  crossing  than  where  you  did  cross, 
at  Harrison’s  island  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  narrower  place;  there  was  a better  landing  above. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Were  you  ordered  to  cross  at  any  particular  point? 

Answer.  We  understood  it  to  be  at  Harrison’s  island,  for  all  the  boats  were 
there. 

Question.  Was  the  order  imperative  for  you  to  cross  at  Hamson's  island  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  usual  crossing  place — the  only  crossing  place,  you  may  say. 
The  people  have  always  been  accustomed  to  cross  there. 

Question.  Were  you  ordered  to  cross  at  the  crossing? 

Answer.  Colonel  Baker  was  ordered  to  cross  and  re-enforce  Colonel  Devens, 
and  that  was  where  Colonel  Devens  was.  Lieutenant  Howe  told  General  Stone 
that  he  had  left  the  metallic  boat  there  for  them  to  retreat  in ; and  General  Stone 
said  he  had  done  well.  That  would  indicate  that  that  was  the  place  he  in- 
tended the  crossing  to  be  made  at.  I cannot  say,  from  memory,  that  General 
Stone  said  that  he  should  cross  there  or  anywhere  else.  But  from  the  fact  that 
he  sent  his  orders  across  there,  it  would  seem  that  he  recognized  that  as  the 
place  of  crossing. 

Question.  That  was  the  particular  crossing  always  used  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  you  were  ordered  to  cross  was  there  any  new  point  for 
crossing  indicated  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Then  you  understood  you  weie  to  cross  where  Colonel  Devens  had 
crossed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  all  the  boats  were,  at  Harrison’s  island. 

Question.  General  Stone  never  suggested  to  you  that  there  was  a better  place 
of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  never  found  any  fault,  that  I ever  heard  of,  with  the 
crossing  there  instead  of  anywhere  else.  I never  heard  that  point  raised. 

Question.  When  you  went  down  to  see  General  Stone,  on  Monday  morning, 
you  found  that  he  was  crossing  men  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  infer  that  the  force  General  Stone  was  crossing  there  was 
to  operate  with  the  force  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer.  I took  it  for  granted  that  Ave  were  to  strike  the  Leesburg  turnpike 
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together,  or  to  act  in  concert  to  take  Leesburg.  That  was  what  I supposed  to 
be  the  plan. 

Question.  Would  you  infer  that  if  either  body  was  attacked,  the  other  was  to 
go  to  its  support  ? 

Answer.  I supposed  so;  I expected  that.  And  when  we  got  on  the  field 
they  sent  up  word  that  they  were  going  to  re-enforce  us  on  the  left.  But  the  next 
day  General  Stone  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Question.  How  early  in  the  day  do  you  know  that  General  Stone  received 
information  that  Colonel  Baker  had  crossed  ? Did  Colonel  Baker  send  any  mes- 
sages to  General  Stone? 

Answer.  He  sent  none  that  I know  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  early  in  the  day  General  Stone  received  advices 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I told  him  about  it  in  the  evening,  when  I took  down  the  body  of 
Colonel  Baker.  He  said,  “You  will  take  care  of  the  body.  You  will  be  re-en- 
forced.” At  that  time  we  had  been  driven  from  the  field. 

Question.  You  had  men  enough  on  the  Maryland  side  to  have  supported  you 
and  to  have  won  the  day,  if  you  had  had  the  means  of  transportation  to  have 
taken  them  across  ? 

Answer.  We  had  7,500  men  there,  I was  told,  all  enthusiastic,  and  first-class 
fighting  men. 

Question.  Was  General  Stone  familiar  with  the  means  of  transportation  that 
you  had  there  ? 

Answer.  Of  course  he  was.  He  provided  it. 

Question.  And  knew  what  was  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  except  a boat  that  we  got  out  of  the  canal.  There  was  a 
boat  at  Conrad’s  Ferry  just  as  long  as  the  canal  was  wide.  We  had  ended  it 
across  the  canal,  and  used  it  as  a bridge  over  the  canal.  That  we  had  brought 
down,  and  with  great  difficulty  taken  out  of  the  canal  and  put  in  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  there  any  transportation  there  accessible  other  than  that  you 
made  use  of  ? 

Answer.  The  canal  was  full  of  canal-boats,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
out  then.  There  was  a sluiceway  from  the  canal  into  the  river  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  and  boats  could  be  taken  from  the  canal  there  into  the  river  without 
much  trouble. 

Question.  So  that  if  it  had  been  intended  for  you  to  have  used  canal-boats,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  them  into  the  river  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  take  them 
up  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; 1 should  say  so. 

Question.  And  if  that  was  done  General  Stone  would  have  known  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Were  there  empty  boats  passing  along  the  canal  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; plenty  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  for  you  to  have  taken  all  the  canal- 
boats  you  would  want  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Harrison’s  island  ? 

Answer.  I don’t  know.  Three  or  four  hours — half  a day,  perhaps. 

Question.  Then,  if  it  had  been  intended  the  day  before  to  make  a crossing, 
sufficient  boats  could  have  been  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and 
taken  up  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  or  if  we  had  had  ropes,  we  would  not  have  lost  that  fight. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  application  being  made  to  General  Stone  for 
ropes  ? 
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Answer.  No,  sir.  General  Baker  was  a thoroughly  subordinate  officer.  If 
he  was  told  to  do  a thing,  he  asked  no  questions ; but  went  along  and  did  it. 
He  was  very  much  impressed  upon  the  subject  of  transportation.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  stories  that  are  told  about  his  being  excited,  &c.,  I can  say  I 
never  knew  him  to  be  more  quiet.  He  was  evidently  exceedingly  anxious ; but 
cool  and  serious.  He  said  yery  little,  though,  generally,  he  was  a communica- 
tive man. 


Washington,  January  17,  1862. 

Captain  James  Brady  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  recently  been,  an  officer  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I have  been.  I am  not  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  What  was  your  position  when  you  were  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I was  a captain. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  the  army  did  you  serve,  and  under  wliat  gen- 
eral ? 

Answer.  1 was  in  the  2d  New  York  State  militia,  under  General  Gor- 
man. 

Question  Where  were  you  posted  ? 

Answer.  I was  part  of  the  time  on  the  Potomac  river,  from  Nolan’s  Ferry 
down  towards  Conrad’s  Ferry,  on  what  is  called  the  Monocacy  ; and  I w^as 
for  a very  short  period  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  at  Edwards’s  Feriy,  and  crossed  over  into  Virginia  at  Goose 
creek,  I think  it  is  called  ; and  I was  out  on  picket  towards  Leesburg  part 
of  the  time. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff  was  going 
on  ? 

Answer.  I was  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Whereabouts  ? 

Answer.  Right  at  Goose  creek,  opposite  Edwards’s  Ferry  ; from  Goose 
creek  up  towards  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  where  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff  was 
fought  ? 

Answer.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  three 
and  a half  miles — perhaps  four  miles.  I cannot  tell  exactly  the  distance. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  country  between  there  and  Ball’s 
Bluff,  and  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  acquainted  with  the  country  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ball’s  Bluff  up  to  Nolan’s  Ferry.  I have  been  partly  over  the  ground  on  the 
Maryland  side.  I have  been  along  the  line  of  canal. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  ground  between  Edwards’s  Ferry 
and  Ball’s  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ; I have  seen  part  of  it,  not  exactly  in  the  place  where 
Ball’s  Bluff  is. 

Question.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  country 
between  these  places  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  were  over  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  The  force  that  was  over  there  for  the  first  two  days  was  about 
2,200,  I should  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  forts  on  the  Virginia  side 
between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff ; any  obstructions  to  prevent  the 
force  that  was  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  from  goingup  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I never  heard  that  there  was  any.  I never  saw  anything  like  it 
in  that  neighborhood,  not  close  to  the  river.  I never  saw  any  obstructions 
in  the  way — forts  or  fortifications — nor  have  I ever  beard  of  any.  I have  been 
on  top  of  the  hills  on  the  Maryland  side,  where  I could  see  across  a good 
portion  of  the  country  there,  and  I never  saw  any  obstructions,  and  never 
heard  of  an}^ 

Question.  Was  there  a sand  battery  or  earthwork  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry, 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I never  saw  it,  or  heard  of  it. 

Question.  There  were  no  guns  fired  from  any  fortifications  there,  on  that 
day  or  at  any  other  time,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Answer.  I never  heard  of  any  guns  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question.  Then  you  know  of  nothing  that  would  have  prevented  the 
moving  of  troops  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  in  command  of  a company  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; and  part  of  the  time  of  a regiment. 

Question.  Did  you  know  on  that  day  that  a battle  was  going  on  at  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I did  not  until  night. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  on  the  Virginia  side,  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  on  Monday  ? 

Answer.  About  2,100,  as  far  as  I can  remember. 

By  the  chairman; 

Question.  You  sav  that  the  number  of  men  on  the  Virginia  side  there  was 

2,100? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  increasing  all  the  time.  But  in  the  day- 
time on  Monday — in  the  forenoon  and  a part  of  the  afternoon,  up  to  three 
o’clock,  perhaps — there  were  not  over  2,100  men  over  there.  In  the  after- 
noon the  34th  New  York  regiment  came  over.  The  number  was  increasing 
all  the  time.  At  night  we  were  ordered  to  recross;  and  when  part  of  the 
force  had  got  over  on  the  Maryland  side  they  were  sent  back  again. 

Question.  What  regiments  were  over  there? 

.Answer.  The  1st  Minnesota,  the  2d  New  York,  and  the  34th  New  York 
were  the  first  three  regiments  that  crossed  over.  They  remained  there  for 
some  time  without  any  more  coming  over.  There  were  two  howitzers  and 
a small  squadron  over  there.  This  was  on  Monday. 

Question.  Could  you  hear  the  firing  in  that  battle  where  you  were  ? 

Answer.  I heard  two  or  three  cannon  fired,  but  I could  not  tell  exactly 
where  the  firing  was.  I knew  it  was  above  us;  but  it  was  very  light. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  that  division  of  the  army  to 
which  you  belonged  to  have  gone  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff  and  relieved  them  there, 
if  you  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  it  would  have  taken  over  an  hour,  if  that. 

Question.  You  say  you  saw  no  obstructions  between  the  two  places? 

Answer.  I never  knew  of  any,  never  heard  of  any,  never  saw  any. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a military  man,  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  a rapid  march  of  your  force  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  to  relieve  those 
men  up  there  ? 

Answer.  My  judgment  would  be  that  unless  the  enemy  had  been  very 
strong,  or  strongly  intrenched,  we  would  have  beaten  them. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  was  not  attempted  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  it  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  You  confine  me  to  Monday? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  I am  inquiring  now  about  Monday.  If  you  were  so 
strong  over  the  river  there  at  that  time,  and  it  was  known  that  a battle  was 
going  on  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  I want  to  know  if  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you 
were  not  ordered  up  there  to  assist  them  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  give  any  reason,  because  1 ^as  not  the  commanding 
general. 

Question.  I know  that.  But  did  you  hear  anything  said  upon  the  subject 
of  assisting  those  men  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  hear  anything  about  it  on  that  day. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  on  the  Virginia  side  there  during  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I stayed  there  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
up  to  Wednesday  night,  I presume  it  was  one  o’clock  when  I came  over  W ed- 
nesday  night.  I could  not  tell  the  time  exactly,  but  I know  it  was  nearly 
daylight  when  my  compan}^  left. 

Question.  How  many  men  remained  over  there  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Several  officers  and  myself  counted  them  up,  and  we  calculated 
that  there  were  about  4,600  or  4,700,  over  there  on  Wednesda3^ 

Question.  How  many  were  there  on  Monday  night  when  you  camped 
there  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  there  must  have  been  2,600  or  2,700. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  victorious  enemy  could  not 
have  defeated  you  there,  just  as  they  had  done  the  others  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  if 
they  had  known  how  you  were  situated  ? 

Answer.  If  they  had  had  a strong  force  I do  not  see  why  they  could  not 
have  defeated  us,  if  they  had  chosen  to  have  come  down  upon  us. 

Question.  You  had  the  river  behind  ^mu  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  no  chance  to  retreat? 

Answer.  No  chance  to  retreat  at  all. 

Question.  What  chance  had  you  to  get  back  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a very  poor  way  of  crossing  there.  We  had  three 
scows  and  a canal-boat,  and  two  skiffs;  two  or  three  skiffs,  I am  not  positive 
which;  I think  there  were  three;  but  the  skiffs  did  not  amount  to  anything, 
hardly;  four  or  five  men  might  have  crowded  in  each;  not  more.  The  scows 
would  carry  about  forty  men  each. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a mill  over  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  river  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  within  range  of  our  guns? 

Answer.  I have  seen  some  buildings  over  there,  but  I did  not  know  what 
they  were. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  If  you  had  been  attacked  that  night  by  a superior  force — on 
Monday  night — how  many  of  your  number  could  have  escaped  across  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  if  they  had  attempted  to  retreat  not  one  quarter  of 
them  would  have  escaped ; but  the  men  there  were  determined  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  not  retreat — that  is,  as  far  as  I heard  -them  speaiv. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Was  your  condition  any  better  foa*  attack  or  defence  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  than  that  of  those  who  had  passed  over  at  Ball’s  Bluff?  If  jmu  had 
been  attacked  by  a like  force  of  the  enemy,  would  your  condition  for  defence 
have  been  any  better  than  theirs  ? 
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Answer.  Not  any  better,  if  the  enemy  had  been  intrenched,  or  in  a good 
position  close  by  the  bluff. 

Question.  If  you  had  been  assailed  by  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers, 
would  you  have  been  in  any  better  condition  than  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff  were  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  any,  in  my  judgment. 

Question,  Were  you  expecting  an  attack  that  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  expecting  an  attack  every  moment.  And 
there  was  an  attack  made  on  our  forces  on  Tuesday. 

Question.  On  what  day  did  you  recross  to  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  We  recrossed  on  Wednesday  night  and  part  of  Thursday  morn- 
ing. It  was  Thursday  morning  before  I got  back  again. 

Question.  Bid  you  ascertain  for  what  purpose  you  first  crossed  there  ? Bid 
you  know  the  object  ? 

Answer.  I was  informed  by  some  persons — I do  not  recollect  who  they 
were — that  there  were  a party  of  rebels  on  the  other  side  amounting  to  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000  men,  and  that  we  were  crossed  over  there  to  cap- 
ture them. 

Question.  What,  with  2,500  men  ? 

Answer,  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  whole  division  was  going 
to  cross  over,  or  at  least  6,000  or  8,000  men.  That  is  what  I understood. 
I do  not  know  anything  about  the  facts. 

Question.  Bo  you  know,  then,  why  you  came  back  again  without  attempt- 
ing an  attack  ? 

iVnswer.  I cannot  speak  from  any  certainty.  I heard  that  the  rebels  had 
got  re-enforcements  in  Leesburg  by  railroad,  and  that  we  were  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  our  position  there,  or  to  make  an  advance  movement. 

Question.  What  amount  of  troops  were  there  on  the  Maryland  side  that 
were  not  taken  over  ? 

Answer.  From  what  I could  see,  1 should  think  there  were  from  3,000  to 
4,000  men. 

Question.  Who  were  not  taken  over  at  all  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Bid  you  hear  the  question  discussed  at  all  about  our  force  going 
up  to  Ball’s  Bluff  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I heard  nothing  at  all  about  our  force  going  up  there. 

Question.  Bid  you  understand  that  there  was  a force  crossing  at  Ball’s 
Bluff  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I was  not  aware  until  evening  of  anything  that  was 
going  on  up  there. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Who  was  the  general  in  command  there  ? 

Answer.  General  Stone  is  our  commanding  general,  but  I did  not  see  him 
on  the  ground  there  but  once. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Answer.  He  was  there  on  Monday,  when  we  were  crossing  over  the  first 
time. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  On  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  see  him  on  the  Virginia  side;  it  was  on  the  Maryland 
side  I saw  him. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  While  you  were  stationed  there,  or  at  any  other  time,  did  you 
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know  anything  about  communications  passing  from  one  side  of  the  lines  to 
the  other;  and  if  so,  will  you  state  under  what  circumstances? 

Answer,  The  first  communication  that  I knew  anything  about  was  when 
I was  on  picket.  When  I first  went  on  picket  a man  on  the  other  side  hung 
out  a flag  of  truce. 

Question.  Where  was  that  ? 

Answer.  At  White’s  Ferry,  at  Monocacy. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
general  ? 

Answer.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles. 

By  the  chairman; 

Question.  What  was  done  there  ? 

Answer.  I was  in  command  of  the  picket;  but  before  I got  down  to  the 
river  two  of  my  men  had  gone  across  and  received  letters  from  the  person 
who  professed  to  be  a preacher,  who  was  on  the  shore  on  the  other  side. 
They  brought  the  letters  over,  and  I took  them  and  read  them.  What  was 
not  opened,  I opened  and  read  them,  and  afterwards  sent  them  to  General 
Stone. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  were,  and  some  were  not.  I opened  them  all,  and 
read  them  all. 

Question.  Did  you  practice  receiving  communications  from  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  It  was  kept  up  afterwards,  occasionally,  as  long  as  I was  on 
picket,  receiving  and  sending  letters. 

Question.  How  came  your  men  to  go  over  there  on  that  business?  Did 
you  order  them  over  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  thought  that  there  was  some  one  on  the  other 
side  who  wanted  to  escape,  and  they  went  over  to  bring  him  across. 

Question.  And  then  brought  over  these  letters  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  minister  wanted  to  come  over  and  get  some 
groceries  at  a store  that  was  on  the  lock,  but  the  men  told  him  that  if  he 
came  over,  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  back;  consequently  he  then  re- 
quested them  to  bring  over  the  letters,  and  deliver  them  to  the  parties  to 
whom  thej^  were  addressed,  or  put  them  in  the  post  office,  but  refused  to 
come  across  himself,  as  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  back. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  You  say  you  read  the  letters,  and  then  sent  them  to  General 
Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  drift  and  purport  of  the  letters  ? 

Answer.  They  were  letters  very  disgusting  for  us  Union  soldiers  to  read: 
blackguard  letters  about  our  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  ? 

Answer.  There  were  different  names,  I do  not  remember  them;  bnt  I 
think  one  name  was  Chichester.  I had  all  the  names  and  all  the  dates,  but 
when  I left  the  army,  I threw  away  all  I had  relating  to  military  matters? 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Did  they  seem  to  convey  information  detrimental  to  our  service,, 
or  were  they  treasonable  in  their  character  ? 
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Answer.  They  were  treasonable  in  character,  certainly;  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  there  was  no  information  except  personal:  that  such  and  such  per- 
sons were  alive  and  well;  and  such  and  such  persons  were  in  the  service; 
and  such  and  such  persons  were  killed  in  the  action  at  Bull  Run,  &c. 

By  Ml-.  Odell: 

Question.  Why  did  your  men  receive  these  letters  from  a rebel  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  consider  it  any  harm,  I suppose. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  say  you  sent  these  letters  to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I went  down  to  Poolesville,  to  the  camp  of  the  regiment  to  which 
I belonged,  intending  to  go  to  General  Stone’s  headquarters  with  the  let- 
ters, but  it  was  so  late  that  I gave  them  to  Colonel  Wilcox,  to  give  them  to 
General  Stone,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  give  them  to  him. 

Question.  Did  Gi-eneral  Stone  ever  express  any  disapprobation  of  that 
course  of  communication? 

Answer.  Not  that  I heard  of — not  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Did  3?-ou  ever  hear  anything  of  those  letters  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  The  only  thing  I ever  could  infer  had  any  relation  to  those  letters 
was,  that  I passed  a letter  over  myself,  by  order  of  General  Stone,  through 
Major  Dimmick,  of  our  regiment,  addressed  to  a man  of  that  name  over  in 
Yirginia — the  name  of  Chichester,  I think  it  was. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  sent  that  letter  over  by  order  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  it  a sealed  letter  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  did  not  open  it? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  September,  or  the  forepart  of 
October. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  How  long  was  that  after  you  received  the  letters  that  you  sent 
to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  This  must  have  been  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  letters  I 
sent  to  General  Stone. 

By  tlie  chairman: 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  same  place  when  that  letter  was  passed  over? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  General  Stone  gave  directions  to  have  the  letter  transmitted  to 
the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  The  letters  were  handed  me  by  Major  Dimmick,  of  our  regiment, 
to  be  sent  over  the  river,  by^'orders  of  General  Stone,  as  he  told  me. 

Question.  How  many  letters  were  there  ? 

Answer.  There  were  two  letters  at  one  time,  and  a large  envelope  at 
another  time,  that  were  sent  over. 

Question.  Letters  were  sent  over  at  diflerent  times,  then? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  you  receive  any  other  letters  from  the  Virginia  side  than 
those  you  have  spoken  of? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I never  received  any  others. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  such  communications  passing? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  anything  about  them  except  that  they  passed 
over. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  than  those  you  have  spoken  of? 

Answer.  The  officers  who  were  on  picket  there  told  me  that  they  sent 
letters  over  and  brought  some  back. 

Question.  Was  this  a common  thing? 

Answer.  It  seemed  to  be. 

Question.  Did  the  officers  remark  about  it  as  being  an  extraordinary 
transaction  ? 

Answer.  I believe  the  major  and  I had  some  talk  about  it  one  day.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  what  the  object  was.  He  made  the  remark  that  he 
thought  some  of  these  parties  were  spies  that  General  Stone  had  over 
there  to  give  him  information.  He  made  the  remark  that  he  understood  that 
General  Stone  had  information  of  almost  everything  that  was  going  on  over 
there  in  Virginia.  I replied  that  I thought  that  if  General  Stone  was  send- 
ing sealed  despatches  over  there  they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
officers;  that  if  he  had  any  spies  over  there  they  must  be  detected.  And 
it  ended  with  that.  I never  thought  anything  more  about  it,  or,  rather,  I 
never  said  anything  more  about  it.  I thought  about  it. 

Question.  Did  you  think  it  was  possible  to  keep  any  of  our  designs  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy  if  these  communications  were  allowed  ? Would 
you  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  known  all  the  plans  we  had  with  such 
free  communication  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I should  not  have  been  astonished  at  it  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  you  judge,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  communications 
were  sent  across  the  river,  that  they  were  sent  to  spies;  or  did  you  suppose 
that  they  would  be  known  to  the  rebel  authorities  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  I was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  communications  could  not 
be  sent  to  a spy,  because  the  rebel  officers  and  rebels  in  uniform  were  on 
the  other  side  where  they  were  sent,  and  they  would  not  allow  letters  to 
pass  there  without  examining  them  or  sending  them  to  general  head- 
quarters. 

Question.  You  formed  the  opinion  at  that  time  that  these  communications 
were  sent  over  in  such  a manner  that  the  rebel  officers  on  the  other  side 
must  know  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I was  positive  that  there  were  rebels  on  the  other  side.  I saw 
rebel  officers  and  soldiers  there. 

Question.  Ready  to  receive  those  communications  that  were  sent  across  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I sent  communications  across  when  I saw  rebel  officers 
on  the  shore  waiting  for  the  boat  to  land. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question,  xind  the  communications  were  given  to  them  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I could  judge,  they  were.  I could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  given  into  their  hands  or  not.  I saw  the  officers  standing  on  the 
beach  talking  for  some  time  with  the  party  that  went  over. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  crossing  over  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Part  ii 22 
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Question.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Answer.  There  were  orders  given  to  me  by  our  major  to  cross  over  a 
Mrs.  White,  and  to  give  a letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  at  the  same  time.  I crossed  over  Mrs.  White,  and  gave  the  letter 
to  a Mr.  Mills,  who  lived  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  be  put  in  the 
post  office,  or  sent  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  directed.  It  was  a sealed 
letter. 

Question.  Bid  you  do  that  by  orders  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I did  it  by  orders  of  the  major,  who  said  the  orders  came  from 
General  Stone. 

Question.  Bid  Mrs.  White  cross  over  more  than  once  ? 

Answer.  I saw  her  coming  back,  but  I never  saw  her  go  over  again  ? 

Question.  Bo  you  know  of  any  other  person  going  over  ? 

Answer.  A Mrs.  Shreeves  was  allowed  to  go  over.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a Mr.  Jones,  who  lived  there. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  they  secessionists  or  Union  women  ? 

Answer.  I believe  they  were  secessionists.  As  far  as  I could  learn  from 
a prisoner,  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  rebel  army. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  any  packages,  or  trunks,  or  boxes 
being  taken  over  ? 

Answer.  I understood  that  Mrs.  Shreeves  was  allowed  to  take  some  over. 
I was  not  on  picket  at  the  time. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Bo  you  know  of  any  other  transactions  of  this  kind  ? 

Answer.  I believe  that  is  about  ail  that  I know. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer.  I am  a builder. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  2d  New  York 
regiment  ? 

Answer.  Some  four  years. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  any  general  officer  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  General  Stone  re- 
fused me  leave  of  absence  to  go  home  for  ten  days  to  attend  to  some  very 
important  business,  and  I was  obliged  to  resign  in  order  to  attend  to  it;  and 
I lost  some  $3,000  any  way  by  not  being  home  in  time.  If  I had  got  the 
furlough  I should  not  have  resigned. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  ; 

Question.  Bid  you  ever  hear  any  conversations  among  officers  there  in 
relation  to  these  communications  back  and  forth,  as  being  a remarkable  thing 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  by  the  commanding  general  there  ? 

Answer.  We  had  several  conversations  about  it.  Some  of  the  officers 
seemed  to  think  it  was  wrong.  I was  inclined  to  think  so  myself.  I said 
to  some  of  the  officers  myself  that  if  it  was  on  the  secession  side  such  things 
would  not  be  allowed,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  be  more  strict 
than  we  were.  That  was  my  impression  about  it.  I believe  I made  some 
remarks  to  some  officers,  and  they  made  some  reply  of  a like  character. 
General  Stone  has  always  been  friendly  with,  and  has  always  used  me  well. 
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Washington-,  January  18,  1862. 

Captain  John  H.  Richardson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  captain  of  company  B,  7th  Michigan  regiment. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  serving  ? 

Answer.  At  or  near  Edwards’s  Ferry.  Our  camp  is  between  Edwards’s 
Ferry  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Ball’s  Blufi’? 

Answer.  T was. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee,  in  as  concise  a manner  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, what  transpired  under  your  observation  there;  how  many  men 
were  sent  acros-s  the  river  before  you  went  across,  and  what  transpired  after 
you  got  over  there. 

Answer.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  orders  came  to  our  camp  to 
form  our  regiment  and  march  to  the  river.  We  did  so,  and  we  were  placed 
back  on  a little  rise  of  ground  to  wait  there.  We  had  information  from  our 
colonel  that  we  were  to  cross  the  river.  On  the  right  of  us  was  a rise  of 
ground,  where  there  were  three  rifled  guns  placed.  I think  they  soon  com- 
menced shelling  across  the  river  at  different  points.  They  shelled  then  for 
a long  while.  Along  towards  3 o’clock,  I should  think,  we  had  orders  to 
return  to  camp,  and  we  did  so.  The  next  morning  we  had  orders  to  march 
to  the  river  again.  We  went  down  there,  and  took  our  position  as  before,  a 
little  behind  a hill,  waiting  our  turn.  I went  on  the  hill,  and  saw  that  they 
were  crossing.  The  Minnesota  was  crossed  first. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  did  they  commence  crossing  ? 

Answer.  As  near  as  my  recollection  goes,  it  was  about  10  o’clock.  I 
am  not  positive  about  that,  but  I should  think  it  was  about  10  o’clock. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  I had  got  over.  They  crossed  some  three  or  four 
horses  at  the  same  time,  and  they  rode  up  where  we  could  see  them.  And 
they  also  crossed  the  sharpshooters,  or  a portion  of  them:  I should  think 
there  were  on  towards  a hundred  crossed  at  the  same  time.  They  went  up 
in  the  advance  and  shot  one  or  two  of  the  enemy’s  pickets.  Along  about  3 
o’clock,  I should  think,  we  were  marched  down  to  the  river  and  com- 
menced crossing.  There  were  two  scows  there;  one  of  them  would  proba- 
bly hold  60  men  packed  close,  standing  up;  the  other  I should  judge  would 
hold  about  40.  I think  that  quite  all  my  company  did  not  get  into  the 
two  scows  when  we  first  went  over.  I think  there  were  about  20  that 
remained  back. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Answer.  What  time  did  your  company  get  over  ? 

Answer.  One  or  two  companies  went  over  ahead  of  mine,  but  all  our 
regiment  was  got  over  just  about  dark.  It  was  a very  slow  process; 
poles  were  scarce;  the  river  was  pretty  deep,  the  current  was  pretty 
strong,  and  it  took  some  time  to  make  a trip  across.  We  got  our  regi- 
ment over  just  at  dark,  and  I think  that  was  the  second  regiment  that 
crossed  the  river,  besides  the  sharpshooters.  We  landed  right  at  the 
mouth  of  <Ioose  creek,  where  there  is  a flat  of  some  30  acres;  there  is 
a high  bluff  right  up  from  there;  and  there  is  a road  very  near  the  creek 
that  runs  up  on  the  bluff;  and  there  was  a little  ravine  out  about  60  yards 
beyond.  We  received  orders  to  prepare  for  camp.  We  stacked  our  guns 
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and  commenced  putting  down  our  oil-cloths,  and  got  some  rails  together  to  i 
make  a fire  to  cook  some  tea  or  coffee.  The  officer  of  the  day  came  along  ■ 
and  wanted  my  company  to  go  up  in  advance  as  a picket  that  night.  I | 
stated  to  the  officer  that  we  had  rather  poor  tools  to  work  with;  our  guns  >• 
were  not  exactly  what  we  wanted  on  picket.  But  I have  got  a little  ahead 
of  my  story.  Previous  to  that  we  were  ordered  to  retreat  across  the  river, 
somewhere  about  9 o’clock  at  night.  We  marched  our  regiment  down  to  . 
the  place  of  landing  to  recross,  when  there  came  over  an  order  for  us  to 
remain  where  we  were,  for  General  McCall  was  marching  up  on  the  left 
with  9,000  men.  We  then  marched  back  again  to  our  camping  ground, 
and  stacked  our  arms  again.  When  this  had  been  done,  this  order  came 
for  going  on  picket.  I made  some  objection  on  account  of  our  guns — that 
we  had  nothing  to  fight  with.  At  the  time  we  marched  down  to  recross  I 
heard  of  this  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  That  wms  the  first  I learned  of  it.  It  | 

was  kept  from  our  men.  ! 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  was  betw^een  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  We  kept  it  secret  j 
from  our  men.  When  I received  this  order  to  go  on  picket  I ordered  my 
men  to  take  their  arms  and  knapsacks  and  marched  off,  the  officer  of  the  ' 

day  with  us.  When  I got  up  to  a white  house  near  there  General  Gorman 
overtook  us,  and  took  me  out  one  side  with  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  said 
to  me  “ They  are  marching  down  upon  us  from  above,  and  I want  you,  if 
tliey  make  an  attack,  to  hold  them  as  long  as  you  can,  and  fall  back  as 
slowly  as  you  can,  and  give  us  all  the  time  possible.”  I told  him  I would 
do  the  best  I could. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  had  you  ? 

Answer.  We  had  what  is  called  the  Belgian  rifle.  It  is  a very  good  gun 
when  we  could  get  it  off;  it  would  shoot  a long  distance  and  shoot  very 
well;  but  on  an  average  we  could  not  get  them  off  without  snapping  four 
or  five  times;  some  would  go  off  the  second  time  snapping*,  and  some  again 
not  until  they  had  been  snapped  eight  or  ten  times.  I went  up  to  the  woods 
in  advance,  1 think,  a mile  from  the  main  beach,  and  scouted  along  the  road 
that  ran  up.  There  was  a road  run  up  along  by  this  wdiite  house.  I 
scattered  my  men  along  there  some  fifteen  to  twenty  rods  apart,  covering 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  I kept  going  along  the  line  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.  My  men  saw  some  men  during  the  night.  They  would  fire 
away  at  them  when  they  could  get  their  guns  off.  I would  hear  a gun 
snap,  snap,  snap,  and'  then  I would  make  for  it,  and  after  a while  the  picket 
could  get  the  gun  off*.  About  daylight  I fell  back  some  twenty  rods  from 
the  house.  About  nine  o’clock  General  Gorman  came  again.  He  wanted 
me  to  barricade  the  road  and  fix  it  up  so  that  cavalry  could  not  pass  at  all. 

I did  so  with  wmgons,  ploughs,  &c. — everything  I could  get  hold  of. 

Question.  By  this  time  you  had  given  up  all  expectations  of  General 
McCall’s  arrival  ? 

Answer.  I heard  nothing  of  it  myself.  I heard  the  night  before  that  he  | 

was  to  come  up,  but  I asked  no  questions.  General  Gorman  came  there 
and  put  under  my  charge  the  company  A,  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  the  New  York  companies.  He  wanted  me  to  watch  certain  points 
up  in  the  woods,  and  keep  a close  lookout.  He  left  a mounted  orderly  to 
report  if  anything  was  seen.  Soon  after  he  went  away,  I should  think 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  General  Lander  came  up  and  made  some  | 

observations  about  the  barricading,  and  one  thing  and  another.  He  stayed  \ 

awhile,  and  went  back  to  the  battery,  which  was  down  to  the  left,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  me.  Our  regiment  had  come  up  within  sixty  or 
seventy  rods  of  my  left.  I think  the  Minnesota  was  by  the  fence  running 
up  towards  tlie  river.  Up  in  front  of  the  white  house  there  was  a picket  of 
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some  of  the  sharpshooters.  Along  about  two  o’clock,  or  between  two  and 
three  o’clock,  I saw  the  enemy  coming  from  the  woods  away  out  in  front  of 
us,  right  out  towards  our  picket.  They  gave  an  awful  yell  and  began  to 
fire  upon  us.  It  was  there  that  General  Lander  received  his  wound  in  the 
leg.  One  of  the  Minnesotians  got  killed  in  the  woods;  no  other  man  was 
hurt  that  I know  of.  Our  battery  played  on  them  and  mowed  a swath 
right  through  them.  They  came  over  the  fence,  into  a large  cornfield  on 
the  side  hill,  coming  right  on  towards  us.  I thought  they  were  coming  to 
the  house,  towards  me.  They  went  down  into  a little  sag  or  hollow  towards 
our  regiment,  and  I sent  word  down  to  our  regiment.  I remained  there  with 
the  orderly  watching  the  woods  to  see  if  others  came  out.  When  they  came 
over  a little  hill  opposite  me  I signalled  our  colonel  to  go  round  behind 
them  and  bag  them.  T had  to  go  around  the  barn  to  get  sight  of  our  colonel 
to  signal  him.  When  I came  back  the  second  time  the  enemy  were  going 
off  in  another  direction.  I then  sent  word  to  the  battery  instructing 
them  to  fire  to  a certain  point,  in  order  to  take  the  enemy  there.  They 
did  so,  and  the  enemy  were  all  broke  up,  and  ran  off  like  sheep,  without  any 
kind  of  order  at  all.  I then  went  down  and  tried  to  get  some  Massachu- 
setts companies  to  come  there  at  the  house  and  stay  with  me  there,  but  I 
could  not  get  them  to  come. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  your  condition  if  the  enemy  had  driven 
you  to  the  river  ? 

Answer.  If  their  force  had  been  strong  enough  for  tha.t,  they  would  have 
taken  us  or  murdered  us. 

Question.  You  would  have  had  no  escape  ? 

Answer.  No  escape  at  all. 

Question.  It  seems  that  you  were  put  the  furthest  in  advance  on  picket. 
From  your  advanced  position  did  you  see  any  batteries,  or  anything  in  the 
way  of  your  going  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all. 

Question.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  taking  your  force  up 
to  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  I think  with  proper  cfare,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  we  could 
have  gone  right  through  there — no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  Now,  with  regard  to  any  knowledge  you  have  of  any  transac- 
tions of  General  Stone  which  have  induced  you  and  your  comrades  to  believe 
he  is  not  loyal:  what  is  the  general  impression  among  your  officers  about 
that,  and  how  did  you  get  it  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  crossing  we  thought  this:  that  it  was  almost 
an  unheard-of  thing  in  military  affairs  for  that  number  of  men  to  be  thrown 
across  such  a river  with  but  two  scows,  and  with  no  other  means  of  retreat 
in  case  of  an  accident.  Even  our  common,  intelligent  soldiers  there  think 
it  the  most  outrageous  thing  in  the  world.  They  talk  about  it  freely.  And 
another  thing:  General  Stone,  as  we  understood,  did  not  go  across  the  river 
until  he  was  ordered  over  by  General  McClellan.  General  McClellan  and 
General  Stone,  and  some  others,  came  down  to  me  to  bring  over  my  com- 
pany to  conduct  the  retreat  and  manage  the  boats,  as  we  weredumberraen 
and  understood  such  things.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  We  stayed  over  the 
Virginia  side  on  Tuesday  night.  It  rained  there  all  the  next  day.  The  wind 
blew  a perfect  gale.  We  could  not  hold  a boat  there  any  way  in  the  world. 
I attempted  myself,  with  the  most  experienced  of  my  men,  to  manage  it. 
We  took  some  canal-boats  out  of  the  canal  and  got  them  into  the  river;  and 
I took  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  my  most  experienced  men  to  a boat,  but  they 
could  not  hold  the  boat  against  the  wind.  The  wind  blew  right  across  the 
river  from  the  Virginia  side,  right  on  the  Maryland  shore.  We  tried  until 
dark  on  Wednesday  to  do  something  to  get  the  men  across  from  the  Vir- 
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ginia  side,  but  we  could  not  do  it.  General  McClellan,  with  General  Banks, 
carae  down  with  some  others,  and  asked  me  if  I thought  it  was  a possible 
thing  to  get  the  men  over.  I said  I thought  we  could,  but  we  would  have 
to  contrive  some  other  way.  I then  got  my  men  to  wade  into  the  river,  take 
hol4  of  the  tow-line,  and  snake  the  boats  up  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  up  the  river,  and  then,  with  only  men  enough  to  barely  manage  the 
boat,  to  push  out  into  the  stream.  In  that  way  they  managed  to  strike  the 
other  shore  somewhere  about  Goose  Creek  Point.  After  they  had  done  that, 
the  wind  was  with  them,  right  across  to  the  Maryland  shore,  and  they  came 
back,  by  going  up  the  river  a piece,  with  the  boat  loaded  with  our  troops. 
In  that  way  only  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  troops  across.  My  men 
reached  there,  and  got  the  last  boat-loa’d  over  just  at  daylight  on  Thursday 
morning.  They  waded  into  the  water,  pulled  on  the  rope,  towed  the  boat 
up,  and  some  of  my  men  have  not  got  over  it  since.  It  is  a general  con- 
versation, even  among  our  soldiers,  that  it  was  the  most  outrageous  thing 
in  the  world  for  any  general  to  undertake  to  cross  an  army  of  men  there 
with  two  little  scows,  and  no  other  means  of  retreat. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Did  you  understand  when  you  crossed  at  Edwardses  Ferry  what 
the  object  was  ? 

Answer.  I knew  nothing  except  from  report  that  we  were  going  over  to 
take  Leesburg. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  your  force  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  that  crossed  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  said  about  that  to  me;  not  a word.  I under- 
stood nothing  of  that  kind,  only  that  we  were  to  go  over.  There  was  some 
thing  said  in  regard  to  their  crossing  above  and  our  crossing  there  and  going 
up  to  meet  and  surround  them. 

Question.  That  was  the  general  understanding  that  the  two  crossings 
were  to  co-operate  together  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  understanding.  After  we  were 
ordered  back  on  Monday  night  I heard  the  account  of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s 
Bluff.  That  was  kept  from  our  men,  for  if  they  had  known  it  hundreds  of 
them  might  have  got  drowned  in  trying  to  get  back. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  in  the  event  of  either  party  being  at- 
tacked the  other  was  to  assist  it  ? 

Answer.  The  general  understanding,  as  far  as  I know  anything  about  it, 
was  to  land  at  two  points  and  go  around  and  attack  the  enemy  on  two  sides. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  the  object  was  to  attack  Leesburg,  why  did  not  General  Mc- 
Call’s column  assist  you  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  That  is  something  I have  never  been  able  to  understand.  I asked 
that  question  of  some  officers  of  General  McCall’s  division  whom  I saw  yes- 
terday, and  I was  informed  that  they  could  have  been  there  on  Sunday  night 
or  Monday  at  noon  just  as  well  as  not.  But  why  they  were  ordered  not  to 
go  is  more  than  I can  tell. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  were  ordered  back  from  their 
advanced  position  the  night  before  the  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  even  after  they 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  that  ? Can  you  tell  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  tell  you.  That  is  a question  I cannot  solve. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Bo  you  know  anything*  about  communications  across  the  river 
between  General  Stone  and  the  rebels  ? 

Answer.  I know  it  from  officers  who  have  been  on  picket,  and  from  our 
colonel.  I never  have  witnessed  it  myself. 

Question.  That  is  the  rumor  ? 

Answer.  I am  as  well  satisfied  of  it  as  though  I had  seen  it  myself.  We 
picket  with  our  regiment  and  the  Massachusetts  20th  from  Seneca  Falls  to 
the  ferry.  Our  captains  are  selected  in  succession  as  officers  of  the  day;  I 
was  appointed  field-officer  of  the  day  some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago,  I think; 
I went  down  to  visit  the  pickets  and  get  what  information  I could  in  regard  to 
the  enemy's  position;  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  picket  guard  told  me  that 
a man  named  Young  had  come  down  w’’th  his  teams,  his  negroes,  his  family, 
and  with  a load  of  boxes,  and  barrels  headed  up,  &c.,  and  crossed  the  river. 
There  is  a large  island  there  which  he  has  the  charge  of;  I do  not  know 
whether  he  owns  it  or  not.  The  captain  said  that  Young  presented  a pass 
from  General  Stone  giving  him  the  right  to  pass  to  the  island  and  back  again 
whenever  he  pleased  without  any  questions  being  asked.  That  cut  him  off  from 
any  examination  at  all.  He  passed  over  with  those  boxes  and  barrels  that 
were  headed  up,  full  of  something.  I went  back  to  the  colonel  and  reported 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  I could  not  help  thinking  so.  Here  was 
a large  island,  the  main  part  of  the  river  runs  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island,  and  there  is  only  a little  stream  of  water  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
Their  pickets  line  the  bank  there  every  night.  In  the  day  time  they  are 
taken  back  out  of  sight  entirely.  But  there  is  a beaten  path  there  where 
their  pickets  are  of  a night.  Our  men  can  see  their  guns  glisten  in  the 
moonshine,  and  can  hear  them  walk.  But  Young  pretends  to  say  that  there 
are  no  pickets  there  at  all.  He  was  allowed  to  go  back  and  forth  when  he 
pleases,  with  his  family,  at  any  and  at  all  times. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  he  secession  ? 

Answer.  He  is  said  to  be  by  loyal  men  to  whom  I have  spoken.  He  has 
a son  in  the  rebel  army. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  And  he  carried  those  boxes,  barrels,  and  everything  else  vir- 
tually into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  When  was  this  ? 

Answer.  This  was  about  three  weeks  ago,  perhaps.  I told  my  colonel  it 
was  an  outrage,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  colonel  said  that  he 
would  see  General  Stone  about  the  matter,  and  soon  after  an  order  came  up 
from  here — the  account  had  got  down  here  some  way — an  order  came  up 
from  General  McClellan  to  have  no  more  passing  at  all.  But  there  has  been, 
and  there  is  now,  going  on  almost  daily,  as  I learn  from  my  pickets,  flags  of 
truce  and  packages  of  letters  to  General  Stone,  and  letters  and  packages 
go  back  and  forth  across  the  river.  There  is  something  there  in  the  dark 
that  I am  not  able  to  solve. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Is  there  any  doubt  among  the  nien  and  officers  in  that  division 
of  General  Stone's  loyalty  to  this  government  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  our  regiment  is  concerned,  I must  say  there  is. 
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Question.  Arising*  from  all  these  circumstances  which  you  have  detailed  ? 

Answer.  These  circumstances  go  to  substantiate,  that  doubt.  Until  the 
time  of  crossing  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  these  transactions  since,  I 
did  not  have  any  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty,  and  all  these  things  have  had  their 
effect.  Then  the  idea  of  going  down  there  every  little  while  and  shelling 
the  enemy,  and  firing  over  where  tljere  was  nothing  particular  to  fire  at,  I 
could  see  no  object  in  all  that  except  to  give  them  the  range  of  our  guns, 
so  that  they  could  get  back  a little  further.  They  have  left  a little  fort  that 
our  guns  can  reach,  and  have  gone  up  on  a little  hill  beyond  and  are  build- 
ing a large  fort. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Have  they  been  working  there  lately  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  lately? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  got  it  finished  or  not.  But  I 
was  down  there  not  more  than  three  or  four  days  ago  and  could  see  them  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  do  you  say  about  throwing  over  shells  ? 

Answer.  We  threw  over  to  the  first  point  where  they  had  a fortification, 
and  then  we  also  shelled  over  in  the  woods  every  few  days,  and  now  they 
have  moved  back  and  built  a new  fort. 

Question.  Is  not  that  shelling  done  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  these 
fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  but  it  is.  I am  not  able  to  state  in  regard  to  that. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  all  proper  to  do  so  for  that  purpose  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I have  had  my  opinion  in  regard  to  these  things.  If 
we  were  soon  to  move  upon  them,  I have  had  some  doubts  about  giving 
them  any  chance  to  let  them  know  the  range  and  length  of  our  guns  by 
firing  over  there  when  there  was  nothing  to  tire  at. 

Question.  As  a military  man,  if  you  found  the  enemy  building  a range  of 
fortifications  that  would  be  an  impediment  to  our  crossing  there,  would  you 
not  consider  it  a military  act  to  destroy  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  intended  to  cross.  But  the  other  fort  was  there 
at  the  time  we  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  they  fired  no  guns  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  it  garrisoned  then? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  We  could  sometimes  see  by  a glass  a company 
of  men  and  wagons  moving  along  there. 

Question.  Could  you  see  any  guns  ? 

Answer.  We  could  see,  as  we  thought,  indistinctly  two  guns.  We  thought 
that  probably  there  were  two  guns  mounted. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Would  they  have  been  in  the  way  of  a movement  up  towards 
Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  We  did  not  fear  them,  because  we  had  a high  bluff  on  our  side 
that  would  cover  us.  We  did  not  fear  that  at  all. 

Question.  That  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  moving  up  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Have  not  your  officers,  from  the  colonel  down,  freely  expressed 
themselves  with  regard  to  General  Stone’s  loyalty  ? 
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Answer.  They  have  been  very  cautious.  It  is  a military  rule  that  a man 
must  keep  mum,  or  have  his  head  taken  oil.  Our  major  wrote  a letter  home, 
which  unluckily  happened  to  be  published,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  cross- 
ing we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair.  That  letter  got  back  s jme- 
liow,  and  General  Stone  had  him  arrested  for  complaining  about  the  facili- 
ties for  crossing  the  river,  though  the  letter  did  not  mention  Gfeneral  Stone 
at  all.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  colonel  he  was  not  cashiered, 
but  was  allowed  to  resign  and  go  home.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
that  unfortunate  letter  that  was  the  cause  of  his  having  to  go  home. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  not  there  such  a general  suspicion  of 
General  Stone  among  ofiScers  and  men  that  the}^  would  be  unwilling  to  go 
into  battle  under  him  ? 

Answer.  We  have  discussed  that  matter  in  this  way:  If  we  have  got  to 
have  a certain  colonel  there  who  never  had  a command  higher  than  that  of 
lieutenant  until  three  months  ago — if  we  are  to  have  him  for  a brigadier 
general,  as  he  has  been  nominated  for  that,  and  have  to  go  with  him  and 
General  Stone — we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  must  either  get  out  of 
the  division,  or  have  some  alteration  in  the  matter.  We  feel  that  we  do  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  being*  butchered  in  that  way.  I do  not  know  but 
what  General  Stone  is  as  loyal  a man  as  there  is  in  the  country.  But  those 
transactions  I have  stated  have  created  a feeling  in  my  mind  that  every- 
thing is  not  right.  And  I think  I may  safely  say  that  that  is  the  general 
feeling  in  our  regiment. 


Washington,  January  18,  1862. 

Philip  Hagner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I have  not. 

Question.  What  was  your  business  while  you  lived  there  ? 

Answer.  Buying  grain  or  any  other  produce  and  shipping  it  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Question.  Were*  you  there  at  the  time  the  battle  took  place  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I was  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  what  happened  there  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  I was  not  present  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  It  was  miles  above  where 
I live. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a flouring  mill  on  the  Virginia 
side  ? 

Answer.  There  is  one  at  Goose  creek,  right  opposite  where  I live — about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  There 
are  three  runs  of  stones  in  it.  It  used  to  manufacture  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  flour;  but  owing  to  a partial  failure  of  the  owner,  the  mill  passed 
into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  since  then  it  does  not  manufacture  a great 
deal  of  flour;  it  does  some.  There  is  another  above  Ball’s  Bluff,  which  be- 
longs to  John  P.  Smart,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia.  It  has  been  kept  exclu- 
sively for  a flouring  mill,  and  has  ground  a great  deal  of  flour  to  be  shipped 
to  the  District  and  to  New  York. 
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Question.  Has  it  furnished  flour  for  the  enemy  since  the  war  commenced  ? 
Answer,  As  to  my  own  observation  I could  not  say  anything  in  regard  | 

to  that.  But  the  mill  has  been  constantly  running,  and  unquestionably  that  i 

has  been  its  business. 

Question.  It  could  not  have  brought  the  flour  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  could  not  grind  flour  for  loyal  men  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  mill  within  the  range  of  our  guns  from  the  Maryland  ! 
side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; our  small  arms  could  reach  it. 

Question,  You  say  it  is  a little  above  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; it  is  turned  by  a stream  from  a large  spring  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  river,  known  as  the  Limestone  spring,  which  rises 
immediately  on  the  road  leading  from  Point  of  Rocks  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  What  is  the  position  of  the  owner  of  that  mill  in  regard  to  the  | 
government?  i. 

Answer.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  who  went  to  the  polls  to  j 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Virginia. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  that  mill  is  suffered  to  remain  there  and 
grind  grain  for  the  rebels  ? j] 

Answer.  I cannot  say.  | 

Question.  It  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  our  guns  ? | 

Answer.  Perfectly  in  range  ; a gun  that  would  carry  three-quarters  of  a | 
mile  I suppose  would  carry  a ball  right  through  it.  They  have  kept  rather  | 

a heavier  picket  at  that  mill,  and  at  a place  about  5 miles  above  Edwards’s  | 

Ferry,  known  as  White’s  Mill,  than  at  any  other  place  along  the  river.  | 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a man  named  Young  who  has  had  a | 

pass  to  cross  and  recross  the  river  ? | 

Answer.  I know  him  very  well.  I 

Question.  Is  he  a loyalist  or  secessionist  ? 

Answer.  His  sympathies  are  wholly  with  southern  rights’  men  and  con-  1 
ditional  Union  men.  He  would  like  the  Union  upon  certain  conditions.  | 

Question.  With  which  side  does  he  co-operate  in  this  war  ? | 

Answer.  Well,  as  regards  that,  I do  not  know  that  he  co-operates  with  | 

either  side.  He  has  a son  who  is  in  the  secession  army.  In  the  interim  of  | 

the  three  months  troops  leaving  and  the  three  years  volunteers  coming  on,  j 

this  son  left  and  went  over  into  Virginia  immediately,  and  is  reported  to  be  ^ 

in  the  southern  army  now,  i! 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  this  Young  crossing  and  recrossing.  s 

Answer.  He  and  his  son  both  told  me  that  they  had  a pass  from  General  i 

Stone  to  pass  to  the  island  and  back  and  forth  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience.  The  principal  part  of  the  river  flows  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  f 

island  ; and  at  medium  or  low  water  they  ride  from  the  Virginia  side  to  j 

the  island  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  or  any  way  they  see  fit. 

Question.  You  consider  a pass  to  the  island  the  same  as  a pass  to  the  ? 
secession  camps  if  they  choose  to  go  there  ? ; 

Answer.  It  is  equivalent  to  a pass  directly  across  the  river.  3 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : | 

Question,  Does  that  pass  permit  them  to  take  over  anything  with  them  ? | 

Answer.  Certainly;  their  provisions  or  any  such  matter  to  their  force  on  I 
the  island.  | 

By  Mr.  Covode;  i 

Question.  Does  it  permit  them  to  take  anything  over  without  being  i 
searched  ? i. 
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Answer.  The  pickets  have  informed  me  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
search.  One  was  speaking  to  me  a few  days  ago  about  it;  he  said  he 
thought  it  a very  open  way  of  doing  business.  Said  he,  “We  are  not  even 
allowed  to  search  the  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  or  anything.” 

By  Mr.  Gooch ; 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  about  taking  provisions  over  to  their  force 
on  the  island? 

Answer.  For  the  men  who  are  there  to  cultivate  the  island.  Dr.  King 
and  Mr.  Young  rent  the  island  conjointly.  Dr.  King  is  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments here.  He  was  arrested  a while  ago  for  treason,  but,  I believe,  was 
set  free  again.  I suppose  it  is  through  Dr.  King’s  influence  that  General 
Stone  granted  this  pass  to  Mr.  Young. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Did  not  Mr.  Young  tell  you  that  it  was  through  Dr.  King’s 
influence  he  pretended  or  professed  to  be  a Union  man  ? 

Answer.  He  said  this  : that  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the  south  and  south- 
ern rights;  but  he  had  a conversation  with  Dr.  King  who  had  told  him  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  it,  but  that  the  Union  would  be  preserved  and 
sustained. 

Question.  Did  Young  refuse  or  decline  to  vote  with  Union  men  in  Mary- 
land ? 

Answer.  He  did  not  go  to  the  polls,  and  gave  no  support  or  sustentation 
to  the  cause  in  that  way. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  difliculty  in  the  way  of  this  man  carrying 
any  kind  of  communication  he  saw  fit  from  this  side  to  the  other  ? 

Answer.  None  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  He  could  carry  ammunition,  quinine,  &c.? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  if  he  chose;  so  far  as  he  could  put  them  in  barrels, 
boxes,  and  bags.  But  the  most  valuable  information  could  be  carried  by 
him  in  regard  to  our  forces  and  position.  He  has  a son  staying  at  the  home- 
place,  while  the  old  man  stays  on  the  island,  and  comes  over  here  but  sel- 
dom. The  son  goes  over  to  the  island  when  he  pleases,  and  carries  over 
whatever  he  pleases. 

Question.  Then  it  is  no  mystery  to  you  that  the  secessionists  should  have 
accounts  of  everything  going  on  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a mysterious  matter  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Covode  ; 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  boats  that  were  provided  for  the 
transportation  of  our  troops  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Blufi’  ? 

Answer.  I know  there  were  five  scows  built  back  of  my  warehouse,  out 
of  sight  of  the  rebels. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  boats  and  boat-building  ? 

Answer.  I have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  boats  and  their  management 
for  a great  many  years  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  some  on  the’  Potomac,  at 
different  times. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  the  boats  that  were  built  there  ? 

Answer.  The  lieutenant  who  had  charge  of  the  boats  told  me  that  they 
were  to  be  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in 
width.  They  would  vary  a little  from  that,  perhaps,  from  cutting  the  lum- 
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ber  to  advantage.  They  were  to  be  of  flat  bottoms;  the  sides  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-two  inches  in  depth,  with  rather  a steep  rake  at  the  ends, 
which  would  of  course  make  them  shorter  on  the  bottom  floor  than  at  the 
top.  They  were  very  flimsy  affairs,  as  I thought,  and  I considered  them 
unsafe  for  crossing  troops  in,  as  that  was  what  I was  told  they  were  for.  I 
said  to  the  same  lieutenant  that  the  same  quantity  of  lumber  put  in  two 
boats,  eighty  feet  long,  and  just  wide  enough  to  pass  out  of  the  locks,  would 
be  worth  more  than  a dozen  such  as  he  was  making;  but  of  course  it  was 
not  for  me  to  dictate  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Was  General  Stone  there  looking  at  them  and  directing  their 
construction  ? 

Answer.  I am  positive  that  General  Stone  was  there  on  three  different 
occasions,  and  conversed  with  the  lieutenant  in  regard  to  them.  There  is 
not  a shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  built  under  his  eye  and  direction, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  down  there  several  times. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Were  these  same  scows  that  were  built  there  used  in  crossing 
the  troops  there  ? 

Answer.  One  was  used  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  some  of  them  up  at 
Ball’s  Bluff,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  down  the  river. 

Question.  What  is  the  capacity  of  these  scows  ? 

Answer.  They  were  intended  to  carry  50  men  each. 

Question.  How  were  they  got  along;  by  poling? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  only  way  to  move  them. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Would  they  carry  50  men  in  each  one  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  they  would  if  the  men  stood  quietly  in  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Were  these  scows  not  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed  ? 

Answer.  I deemed,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  entirely  inadequate,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I gave  my  opinion  to  that  effect  in  advance  of  their 
going  into  the  water. 

B}'  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  say  you  suppose  these  scows  were  used  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  The  men  told  me  so,  and  I saw  some  of  them  up  tfjere.  We 
heard  guns  firing  the  afternoon  of  the  fight,  but  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  until  evening,  when  news  came  down  that  our  men  had  been  de- 
feated. After  night  a surgeon  called  on  me  and  said  he  had  been  sent 
down  to  see  if  I could  procure  him  a couple  of  canal-boats  to  send  up  to 
Ball’s  Bluff.  He  said  “there  has  been  bloody  work  up  there;  our  men  have 
been  desperately  cut  to  pieces,  and,  poor  fellows,  I want  to  bring  them 
home.”  I told  him  there  were  some  boats  below  the  locks,  they  had  been 
stopped  there.  I do  not  know  by  what  authority.  I went  dow^  and  called 
up  the  captains  of  two  boats,  and  told  them  they  were  wanted  by  the  gov- 
ernment forthwith,  and  to  push  into  the  lock  immediately.  There  was  a 
load  of  hay  there,  and  upon  mentioning  it  to  the  surgeon,  we  had  some  put 
into  the  boats  so  as  to  make  a pretty  comfortable  hay  bed  all  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boats,  and  they  were  immediatel}''  sent  up  for  the  wounded  men. 

Question.  Did  you  take  those  boats  into  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  taken  right  up  the  canal,  and  the  wounded 
men  brought  over  from  Harrison’s  island  and  carried  up  to  the  canal  and 
put  into  the  boats. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  These  canal-boats  were  not  used  to  carry  the  men  across  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  How  many  of  these  canal-boats  were  there  on  that  Monday  ? 

Answer.  1 could  not  say. 

Question.  How  many  should  you  think  ? 

Answer.  Some  four  or  five  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  got  these  canal-boats  into 
the  river  to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  troops  there  ? 

Answer.  You  could  have  taken  any  one  of  them  out  there  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  in  fifteen  minutes.  But  they  were  not  a boat  that  could  be  used  very 
advantageously,  for  they  were  so  high  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  men  to 
get  in  and  out  of  them. 

Question.  If  you  had  intended  to  pass  over  the  number  of  men  who  were 
crossed  over  there,  would  you  have  brought  these  canal-boats  into  use,  such 
as  they  were  ? 

Answer.  Certainly,  every  one  of  them  ; so  as  to  have  had  the  men  taken 
over  together. 

Question.  Would  the  safety  of  our  men,  in  case  of  disaster,  have  been  in- 
creased if  these  boats  had  been  there  and  in  use  ? 

Answer.  Most  certainly. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  had  these  boats  taken 
up  the  canal  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  then  taken  out  of  the  canal  into  the  river  ? 

Answer.  They  could  not  have  been  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Ball’s  Bluff ; 
the  facilities  for  that  were  not  the  same  there  as  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  thrown  a rope  across 
the  river  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  so  that  these  boats  could  have  been  taken  across 
in  that  way  by  pulling  on  the  rope  ? 

Answer.  A very  little  time. 

Question.  Would  it  have  taken  more  than  an  hour  ? 

Answer.  An  hour,  or  two  hours  at  the  outside. 

Question.  You  could  have  used  these  canal-boats  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir  ; but  with  the  current  and  wind  you  could  not  control 
the  canal-boats  with  poles.  There  was  a canal-scow  that  I did  not  see  used 
there  to  any  amount  for  some  time.  But  about  Wednesday  night,  about  9 
o’clock.  General  Gorman  came  down  to  the  ferry  and  asked  me  if  there  were 
any  poles  there.  I told  him  that  there  were  none  within  two  miles  and  a 
half  suitable  for  boat  poles.  He  said  the  men  on  the  other  side  were  in  a 
very  perilous  condition,  and  he  was  afraid  our  poor  boys  on  the  other  side 
would  be  lost.  I told  him  there  was  a canal  fiat  lying  in  the  river  and  that 
no  one  was  using  it,  and  I could  raise  men  and  poles  enough  to  take  that 
up,  and  with  that  I could  bring  over  more  than  any  other  three  boats  up 
there.  He  said,  “For  God  Almighty’s  sake  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can.”  I 
took  it  up  there,  and  made  nine  successful  trips  across  the  river  with  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  That  boat  was  not  used  except  upon  your  suggestion  ? 

Answer.  No  sir. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  in  that 
neighborhood  ? 

Answer.  For  six  years. 
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Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ground  on  the  Virginia  side  be- 
tween Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff  ? . 

Answer.  Certainly,  I think  I ought  to  be  ; I have  been  up  and  down  there 
a great  many  times. 

Question.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  men  passing  from  Edwards’s 
Ferry  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  not. 

Question.  Are  there  any  fortifications  there  that  you  know  of  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a little  embankment  there,  but 
the  men  would  not  require  to  go  within  half  a mile  of  that  to  go  to  Ball’s 
Bluff. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  there  ? 

Answer.  I never  heard  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  About  three  miles,  I should  think,  in  a direct  line. 

Question.  There  was  no  obstacle  to  infantry  marching  right  up  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all,  except  right  on  the  bluff  by  the  river.  The  land  is 
rolling  there,  as  it  is  about  Chain  Bridge.  But  after  you  get  from  the  river 
about  an  eighth  of  a mile  it  is  perfectly  accessible  for  infantry. 

Question.  Suppose  these  four  or  five  canal-boats,  which  you  say  were  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  with  the  scows  there,  had  all  been  put  in  requisition,  with 
a rope  across  the  river  to  work  them  properly,  how  many  men  could  have 
been  taken  over  at  a time  ? 

Answer.  Any  one  of  those  canal-boats  could  have  taken  over  300  men. 

Question.  You  could  have  taken  over  some  1,500  men  at  a time  with  all 
the  boats  there,  say,  in  half  an  hour  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  but  ten  minutes’  work  to  cross  there. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Are  the  secessionists  on  the  Maryland  side  on  good  terms  with 
General  Stone,  that  you  are  aware  ? 

Answer.  They  applaud  General  Stone  above  all  other  men. 

Question.  Do  the  rebel  pickets,  on  the  other  side,  speak  out  freely  in 
favor  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I have  not  heard  them  do  it.  But  the  lieutenants  and  others  on 
picket  there  have  told  me  that  the  rebel  pickets  repeatedly  halloo’ across 
that  General  Stone  is  a gentleman,  and  they  would  not  do  anything  to  in- 
jure him. 


Washington,  January  18,  1862. 
Major  Jacob  P.  Gould  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  That  of  major  of  the  thirteenth  Massachusetts  volunteers. 
Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  army? 

Answer.  It  is  little  more  than  six  months  since  I had  that  commission.  I 
had  the  commission  of  captain  previous  to  that  time; 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Up  on  the  Potomac,  in  General  Banks’s  division. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  as  concisely  as  you  well  can, 
what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  army  during  that  time  ? 
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Answer.  I have  been  stationed  upon  the  outposts  guarding  the  canal  and 
the  Potomac  river,  and  most  of  the  time  have  had  under  my  individual 
command  a body  of  troops  separate  from  the  rest.  My  regiment  has  been 
brigaded,  but  I have  only  been  at  times  with  the  rest  of  the  division. 

Question.  How  many  men  have  you  had  under  your  own  command  ? 

Answer.  From  200  to  600. 

Question.  State  concisely  the  most  important  events  that  have  transpired 
in  your  own  command. 

Answer.  I can  speak  generally  of  the  good  order  of  the  men  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  They  have  been  exceedingly  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  very  careful  in  carrying  out  their  orders.  The 
first  signal  service  they  performed  was  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  orders  I gave  my  men  then  were  particularly  carried  out. 

Question.  Have  you  men  stationed  at  HarpePs  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; since  then,  during  the  fall,  I was  stationed  there. 

Question.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  seizure  of  any  wheat 
there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  By  order  of  General  Banks  I seized  nearly  15,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Question.  Where  was  the  wheat  ? 

Answer.  In  Mr.  HerFs  mill,  across  the  river. 

Question.  At  what  point  was  this  mill  ? 

Answer  At  HarpeFs  Ferry,  opposite  Sandy  Hook. 

Question.  State  what  happened  at  that  time. 

Answer.  I was  five  days  in  taking  the  wheat,  previous  to  the  Bolivar 
fight ; that  interrupted  it,  for  on  the  second  day  after  the  fight  the  rebels 
came  there  to  attack  me.  But  I had  no  force  on  the  other  side,  and  they 
set  the  mill  on  fire  and  burned  up  the  rest  of  the  wheat.  In  consequence  of 
my  shelling  them  they  did  not  set  any  other  buildings  on  fire,  but  retreated 
to  Charlestown.  That  was  the  last  I saw  of  the  rebels.  I remained  there  ten 
days  after  that.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  had  some  skirmishes.  Some- 
times we  were  across  the  river,  but  most  of  the  time  the  enemy  fired  over 
at  us.  I can  say  for  the  troops  that  were  under  my  command  that  they 
were  ready  to  stand  fire. 

Question.  Give  us  the  particulars  of  the  seizure  of  the  wheat,  and  your 
mode  of  transporting  it  across  the  river. 

Answer.  I reported  that  wheat  to  General  Banks  a fortnight  or  so  before 
I commenced  taking  it.  He  immediately  sent  me  an  order  to  take  it,  and 
asked  what  force  I wanted.  I sent  word  that  I would  require  300  addi- 
tinal  men  and  a battery  by  a certain  time,  which  were  promised  me.  No 
one  in  my  command,  not  even  my  own  officers,  knew  that  I was  going  to 
take  the  wheat.  I had  made  arrangements  for  boats,  for  it  is  a good  prin- 
ciple to  go  upon  to  keep  the  means  of  retreat  open  in  an  enemy’s  country. 
I found  in  the  canal  there  what  is  called  a repair-boat,  a large  deck-boat, 
that  would  hold  forty  or  fifty  men  at  a time.  There  were  two  large  scows 
there  that  would  hold  twenty  men  each,  which  I attached  together,  making, 
as  it  were,  one  boat  of  them.  There  was  some  rope  there  at  the  railroad 
depot  which  was  going  up  to  Cumberland,  but  which  I had  stopped  because  I 
was  not  certain  about  the  loyalty  of  the  owners,  and  a little  because  I wanted 
to  use  it  in  this  matter.  Out  of  that  I got  rope  enough  to  make  a good 
cable  that  would  reach  across  the  rjver,  so  that  I could  cross  in  three  min- 
utes. I also  sent  some  men  off  who  obtained  some  two-inch  cable  for  another 
rope  across  the  river.  I also  got  some  tackle-blocks  to  tighten  the  rope 
across  the  river,  which  there  was  about  650  feet  wide.  For  about  60  miles, 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  the  river  averages  about  1,000  feet  in  width.  But 
there  it  is  not  quite  600  feet  wide. 
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I had  two  cable  lines  across  the  river,  and  kept  the  boats  coming  and 
going  all  the  time — one  boat  going  over  while  the  other  was  coming  back. 
I could  take  one  piece  of  artillery  and  the  horses  and  men  attached  to  it  in  a boat 
at  a time;  so  that,  with  two  boat-loads,  I could  take  over  a section  of  artillery 
and  the  men  and  horses  connected  with  it.  Previous  to  taking  the  wheat 
I ordered  two  companies  over  to  form  a signal  line,  so  that  no  infonnation 
should  get  out  to  Charlestown.  Upon  the  firing  of  a cannon  they  were  to 
establish  a close  blockade,  which  they  did.  As  soon  as  the  additional 
troops  I had  sent  for  arrived,  I established  another  line  out  a mile  further, 
and  we  put  the  cannon  on  Camp  Hill  to  command  all  the  roads.  The  next 
morning  I was  ready  to  commence  taking  across  the  wheat.  I proceeded 
to  take  it  over  at  the  rate  of  about  400  bushels  an  hour,  from  t o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  12  o’clock  at  night.  About  400  bushels  an  hour  was  as 
much  as  I could  get  across  the  river  during  that  time.  I had  received  in- 
formation on  Sunday  that  a force  of  the  enemy  was  approaching,  but  I did  not 
suppose  there  was  any  force  in  that  section.  But  some  came  up  from  Leesburg 
and  got  on  Loudon  Heights;  and  on  Wednesday  morning  they  made  an  attack 
upon  our  pickets  with  a 32-pounder,  and  drove  them.  By  order  of  some 
superior  officers,  previous  to  that  time,  some  of  the  cannon  were  removed  in 
the  night  time  and  put  on  the  Maryland  Heights;  but  when  they  fired  over 
the  river  the  shot  fell  among  our  own  men,  and  we  repelled  the  enemy  by 
infantry,  except  those  on  Loudon  Heights,  which  were  shelled  out  by  our 
cannon.  Before  4 o’clock  we  drove  the  enemy  very  nearly  to  Halltown,  and 
took  eight  prisoners.  That  night,  by  orders  of  the  superior  officer,  the 
whole  command  was  withdrawn  from  the  Virginia  shore.  I thought  it  was 
wrong,  because  it  left  exposed  some  five  Union  citizens  who  had  been  led 
to  express  themselves  freely  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
our  presence  there,  and  who  had  assisted  me  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  enemy  came  there,  arrested  the  owners  of  the  mill,  and  burned  the  mill 
and  the  remainder  of  the  wheat,  some  7,000  bushels. 

Question.  How  much  wheat  did  you  get  over  and  save  ? 

Answer.  Not  quite  15,000  bushels.  It  made  some  3,100  barrels  of  flour 
here  at  Georgetown,  where  it  was  sent.  I also  took  a large  quantity  of 
lead  and  copper  and  three  cannon.  The  rebels,  since  then,  have  taken  all 
the  tin  pipes  and  the  cook-stoves  they  could  get  1 took  about  three  tons 
of  lead  and  copper  there. 

Question.  Had  you  force  enough  there,  if  your  artillery  had  been  retained 
on  the  Virginia  side,  to  have  held  the  place  against  the  force  that  was 
opposed  to  you  ? 

Answer.  I would  have  needed  two  larger  pieces  of  artillery  on  Maryland 
Heights.  Maryland  Heights  control  Loudon  Heights,  and  Loudon  Heights 
control  Camp  Hill,  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Bolivar.  The  enemy  did  not  serve 
their  guns  w’ell  during  that  day.  They  had  two  regiments  on  Loudon 
Heights,  and  had  their  cavalry  up  opposite  Sandy  Hook.  Their  plan  was,  as 
I afterwards  learned,  to  engage  us  at  Bolivar,  cross  the  Potomac  east  of 
Loudon  Heights,  and  surround  and  bag  us,  as  they  termed  it.  They  had 
4,000  men  there,  as  I heard,  while  we  had  only  about  900  men  after  we  were 
re-enforced. 

Question.  With  the  arrangements  you  had  there  for  crossing,  how  many 
men  could  you  have  taken  over  the  river  in  an  hour  ? 

Answer.  I think  I could  have  taken  over  300  men  an  hour  easily;  perhaps 
more. 

Question.  With  the  boats  you  had  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  have  got  that  wheat  across  the  river  without  great 
difficulty  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cables  you  had  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  water  was  pretty  high  then.  It  varies  in  Hie  rivet 
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very  much.  A freshet  in  the  Potomac  lasts  about  three  days,  as  I have 
noticed. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  troops  in 
General  Banks’s  division  ? 

Answer.  I think  they  are  in  very  good  condition  indeed ; ambitious  to 
distinguish  themselves,  I think,  when  they  get  an  opportunity  to  try  their 
strength. 

Question.  Are  the  men,  in  your  judgment,  ready  to  go  into  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I know  that  from  the  experience  I have  had  of  them. 
They  express  themselves  as  desirous  of  doing  so  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  further,  in  connexion  with  these  matters, 
which  you  would  desire  to  state,  and  which  you  would  consider  it  important 
for  the  committee  to  know  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  as  there  is.  Harper’s  Ferry  has  not  been  occupied 
since  I left  there.  I had  orders,  when  I took  the  grain,  to  rearrest  Mr. 
Boteler,  and  I came  very  near  doing  it,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  He  was 
then  returning  from  Richmond ; but  he  kept  himself  behind  a little  force  of 
the  enemy  there  all  the  time.  I do  not  think  we  could  cross  the  river  well 
without  cables.  At  least,  I should  not  want  to  try  it.  In  the  canal,  once 
in  every  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  I think  they  have  what  is  called  a repair- 
boat.  It  is  a deck-bout,  and  the  men  can  walk  on  and  off  it  very  readily. 

Question.  How  many  men  would  such  a boat  carry  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I put  on  forty  men.  1 think  one  boat-load  I put  on  more,  but 
they  said  the  boat  was  not  a new  one,  and  it  might  strain  it. 


Washington,  January  18,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Andrew  V.  Rea  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  has  been  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I was  adjutant  of  the  second  regiment  of  the  New  York  State 
militia.  I was  adjutant  for  five  years,  and  resigned  six  weeks  ago. 

Question.  Were  you  serving  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  as  brief  and  concise  a manner  as  you  can,  tell  us  wbat  you 
observed  there  that  you  deem  material. 

Answer.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  General  Gorman  gave  orders 
and  we  formed  into  line,  went  down  on  a hill  by  the  ferry  and  remained 
there  a couple  of  hours  or  so,  while  we  shelled  the  other  side,  and  then  we 
came  back  to  camp.  About  half-past  one  o’clock  orders  came  for  us  to  take 
two  day’s  rations  and  start  at  daybreak.  We  did  so  about  six  o’clock,  and 
went  down  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  they  commenced  to  transport  the  men 
over  in  flat  scows  or  boats.  This  was  on  Monday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Ho  you  mean  the  second  New  York  regiment? 

Answer.  ,The  whole  division. 

Question.  What  was  the  division? 

Answer.  The  first  Minnesota,  the  seventh  Michigan,  and  the  second  and 
thirty-fourth  New  York.  There  were  others  went  over  afterwards  that  I 
was  not  so  familiar  with. 

Part  ii 23 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  crossed  over  into  Virginia? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation? 

Answer.  Some  flat-boats,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  long. 

Question.  How  many  men  at  a time  did  they  carry? 

Answer.  About  thirty  or  thirty-five  men  each. 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  men  across? 

Answer.  We  commenced  in  the  morning  about  seven  o’clock,  and,  T pre- 
sume, by  four  or  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  we  had  some  1,400  men  over. 

Question.  Ho  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  expedition  was;  what  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I do  not;  I could  not  tell.  One  of  our  companies  were 
out  on  the  furthest  picket,  and  the  colonel  sent  me  out  with  some  orders; 
w^e  heard  some  firing,  and  the  captain  of  this  company  said  he  thought  our 
party  was  getting  whipped,  as  the  firing  seemed  to  be  receding.  I said, 
“if  that  is  so,  what  have  we  come  over  here  for?”  He  said  he  did  not  know. 
There  were,  I suppose,  some  800  or  900  men  there,  and  I supposed  they 
would  give  us  orders  to  march,  but  they  did  not.  Our  colonel  was  in  com- 
mand over  there  for  two  days. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  were  not  ordered  up  to  assist 
the  men  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  I did  not  see  any  general  there  until  Tuesday 
morning,  when  I saw  some  time  that  day  General  Lander  over  there.  Our 
colonel  asked  him  if  he  would  take  command.  He  said,  “No;  you  have 
placed  the  men  as  well  as  I could — go  on.”  Tuesday  was  a very  rough 
day  indeed.  It  rained  and  the  wind  blew  very  strong.  Some  cavalry  and 
some  troops  came  over.  Wednesday,  I think,  more  came  over.  I suppose 
about  3 or  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I was  out  with  the  lieutenant  colonel 
at  the  furthest  pickets,  at  a house  on  the  Leesburg  road.  One  of  our  com- 
panies and  one  of  the  Massachusetts  nineteenth — the  Boston  Tigers,  they 
called  themselves — had  fortified  it.  While  we  were  talking  to  the  captain 
I saw  about  200  rebels  come  out  of  the  woods.  We  had  our  skirmishers 
lying  out  behind  the  fence,  and  the  sharpshooters  gave  them  a volley.  The 
colonel  and  I rode  down  to  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  there,  and  they  fired 
on  them.  The  first  shell  burst  among  them,  and  that  scattered  them. 

The  next  boat  that  came  over  brought  General  Banks  and  General  Gor- 
man. I believe  General  Abercrombie  was  already  on  the  ground,  and  I 
presume  General  Stone  came  over  in  the  next  boat,  or  the  one  after  the  next. 
But  General  Banks  seemed  to  be  the  clearest  headed  general  there.  . The 
first  thing  he  said  to  General  Gorman  was,  that  he  wanted  more  transporta- 
tion, and  asked  if  he  had  any  rope  General  Gorman  said  he  had  not. 
General  Banks  said  that  he  ought  to  have  sent  for  it.  I was  acting  as  aid 
there  to  one  of  the  generals,  and  about  12  o’clock  he  told  me  we  were  going  to 
retreat,  but  not  to  mention  it  even  to  our  colonel.  About  2 o’clock  in  the 
morning  our  regiment  got  off  the  field  and  into  the  boats.  When  I got 
through  the  business  I had  there  I went  back  None  of  the  soldiers  knew 
we  were  retreating.  They  all  thought  they  had  to  go  to  pull  the  boats  over. 
We  did  it  very  quietly  and  in  good  order.  General  Stone  was  there  then 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Question.  Did  you  stay  there  over  night  ? 

Answer.  Until  about  2 o’clock  on  Thursday  morning.  My  regiment  was 
then  all  over.  I did  not  leave  the  ground  from  Monday  until  Thursday 
morning,  when  I returned. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  you  have  over  there  at  any  time  ? 

Answer.  I think  on  Wednesday  the  most  we  had  was  about  4,500. 
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By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  many  had  you  on  Monday  at  1 or  2 o’clock  ? 

Answer.  I think  there  were  some  800  or  900. 

By  the  chairman; 

Question.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Answer.  As  late  as  one  or  two  o’clock  on  Monday.  I do  not  think  there 
could  have  been  there  as  many  as  900.  And  then  we  had  a flat-boat  that 
would  hold,  I presume,  100  men  or  more,  which  it  took  sometime  to  get  out 
of  the  lock.  I do  not  think  it  was  got  out  of  the  lock  before  11  o’clock. 
Then  we  had  three  boats  going  all  the  time. 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  there  that  night? 

Answer.  They  stopped  bringing  them  over  about  7 o’clock,  and  then  I do 
not  think  there  were  over  1,400  or  1,500. 

Question.  You  remained  there  that  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  night. 

Question.  What  prevented  the  victorious  enemy  from  coming  down  and 
serving  you  as  they  had  done  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all.  They  could  have  come  down  and  murdered 
every  one  of  us,  I think,  if  they  had  been  strong  enough.  We  were  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  water. 

Question^  Were  you  aware  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  hear  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  you  did  not  go  up  to  the  assistance  of  those 
at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  a great  many  officers  said  that  it  was  a shame  for  us  to 
remain  there  and  do  nothing. 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  of  you  ? 

Answer.  Our  colonel;  but  he  had  no  orders  to  move,  but  merely  to  hold 
the  ground. 

Question.  And  lay  there  over  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  No  attempt  was  made  to  assist  the  men  at  Ball’s  Blufi*? 
Answer.  Not  at  all;  not  a move. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  General  McCall’s  division  having 
advanced  the  day  before  as  far  as  Drainesville  ? 

Answer.  When  we  went  down  Sunday  afternoon  and  shelled  the  other 
side,  General  Gorman  had  his  glass  there.  I think  there  were  three  stand- 
ing by  him,  the  colonel,  the  quartermaster,  and  myself.  General  Gorman 
said,  “Take  this  glass  and  look  there,”  in  the  direction  of  Goose  creek 
“ and  see  if  you  see  anything  there.  If  you  do  they  are  General  McCall’s 
men;  he  is  within  an  hour’s  march  of  this  place.”  But  we  could  see  noth- 
ing there  but  one  or  two  of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  who  left  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  by  us.  We  heard  afterwards  that  General  McCall  was  not  within 
a day’s  march  of  us. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  to  have  prevented  General  McCall’s  division 
i from  coming  to  your  assistance  and  taking  Leesburg,  if  you  wanted  to  take  it? 
Answer.  I do  not  know  about  General  McCall’s  division.  But  I think 
that  with  all  the  force  we  had  on  this  side,  if  they  had  been  properly  brought 
over,  we  could  have  taken  Leesburg;  especially  as  they  were  fighting  fur- 
ther  up. 

Question.  You  say  it  was  a matter  of  conversation  with  you  about  going 
I to  their  assistance  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

I A.nswer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  there  being  any  batteries  in 
the  way  of  going  up  there  ? 

Answer.  We  heard  that  there  were  two  little  intrenchments  thrown  up 
over  to  the  right  of  us.  We  could  see  them  with  our  glasses. 

Question.  Could  jmu  see  any  guns  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  a few  men  there. 

Question.  Was  that  thought  to  constitute  any  reason  why  you  did  not  go 
up  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  that  could  have  impeded  your  progress  if 
you  had  wanted  to  go  up  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all;  because  they  would  have  been  no  obstacle  at  all. 

Question.  How  long  were  you  stationed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  up  along 
there,  under  General  Stone’s  command? 

Answer.  I think  since  August  last. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  about  communications  between  our  forces 
and  those  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  We  had  six  companies;  I think  we  had  two  at  first,  and  then  up 
to  six  companies,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy  river.  Letters  used  to 
come  over  frequently  in  a boat  to  our  picket  headquarters,  and  we  used  to 
send  them  down  to  General  Stone.  I was  going  down  to  Poolesville,  at  one 
time,  and  our  major  gave  me  a letter  from  General  Stone.  I think  it  was 
directed  “ General  Stone,  Poolesville;  from  Mrs.  M.  Mason.”  It  was  a sealed 
letter. 

Question.  Was  that  letter  from  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  brought  the  letter  over  ? 

Answer.  I think  the  major  said  a little  bo}^  had  come  over  in  a boat  with 
it;  one  of  the  boys  who  brought  letters.  He  was  a big  country  boy.  We 
brought  him  up  to  the  camp  with  the  letters,  and  the  major  told  me  that  it 
was  wrong,  and  that  we  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  come  over;  and 
that  he  should  not  let  him  go  back  until  he  had  seen  General  Stone.  I went 
down  to  General  Stone  who  said  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  back  until 
he  had  been  detained  a day  or  two.  The  boy  was  with  us,  I presume,  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  his  clothes  got  worn  out.  I went  to  General  Stone 
and  told  him  of  it,  and  he  said  the  company  that  took  him  was  responsible 
for  that,  and  must  take  care  of  him.  The  boy  went  over  with  us  .at  Edwards’s 
Ferry.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  run  away  then.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  to  go  away. 

Question.  Was  he  intelligent? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  sharp.  He  was  a white  boy,  with  a sort  of 
country  manner  about  him.  But  he  knew  everything  that  was  going  on.  I 
understand  lately  that  he  has  left. 

Question.  Was  it  deemed  according  to  military  regulations  to  permit  a 
sharp  young  man  to  come  there  and  inspect  your  works  and  go  away  again? 

Answer.  He  did  not  go  back  until  lal^ly,  as  I have  heard. 

Question.  Who  was  this  Mrs.  M.  Mason  ? Do  you  know  anything  about 
her? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  knew  her  all  about  there.  The  major  merely  said, 
“Here  are  more  letters.” 

Question  Was  she  a secessionist,  as  you  understood  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  at  first  thought  she  \vas  a woman  that  General  Stone 
knew,  who  was  giving  him  information  about  the  rebels.  But  after  this 
Ball’s  Blufl’ affair  we  concluded  she  must  have  been  the  other  way,  or  wc 
should  not  have  had  such  a fight  as  that. 

Question.  Were  communications  frequent  between  the  two  sides  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; I believe  they  used  to  send  some  over  from  our  side  ; 
but  I think  the  most  came  from  the  other  side. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  of  these  communications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; certainly.  We  took  them  all  down  to  him.  He  knew, 
because  it  was  with  his  sanction. 

Question.  Was  that  supposed  to  be  right? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  our  regiment  considered  that  it  was  right.  They 
thought -it  was  very  curious. 

Question.  Did  it  cause  observation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; the  officers  used  to  talk  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  open  the  letters  when  you  took  them  to  him  ? 

Answer.  Not  before  me.  One  night  two  letters  came  over  from  some  men 
to  some  girls,  and  the  major  read  them.  One  of  them  said  she  ought  not  to 
associate  with  the  Yankees,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  Yankees  to 
come  over  there,  so  that  we  could  whip  them.  The  letters  to  General  Stone 
were  always  sealed. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  was  in  them? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  say  that  caused  observation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Men  could  not  help  making  remarks  when  a woman 
sent  letters  to  a man. 

Question.  And  from  the  enemy’s  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  more  you  think  it  important  to  state  to  the 
committee  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ; I do  not  know  as  there  is.  I can  say  that  we  all 
thought  it  a little  curious  that  there  was  no  general  over  on  the  Virginia 
side  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  the  first  or  second  day.  We  did  not  see  General 
Stone  over  there  until  the  third  day. 

Question.  What  was  General  Gorman  doing  there  ? 

Answer.  He  came  over  the  second  day  and  went  around  the  pickets,  but 
did  not  seem  to  give  any  orders.  I went  out  with  him,  and  only  heard  him 
give  some  order  to  one  of  the  pickets  about  holding  his  piece  up  properly. 

Question.  The  first  day  and  night  you  had  no  general  over  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I think  not.  General  Lander  may  have  come  over  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  take  the  command.  I think 
General  Gorman  may  have  gone  over  at  first  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  and 
then  have  gone  back  again.  He  told  our  colonel  to  take  command. 

Question.  He  gave  him  no  orders  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  do  not  know  the  object  of  your  being  over  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  heard  from  different  officers  that  we  were  only  over 
there  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  go  back  again.  We  were  to  retreat  on  Mon- 
day night.  And  I presume  half  the  division  did  come  over  on  this  side,  and 
then  they  were  ordered  back  again. 

Question.  Why  were  you  ordered  back  ? 

Answer.  We  could  not  tell.  We  heard  some  say  that  it  wns  a reconnois- 
sance,  and  we  had  done  very  well,  and  as  we  were  on  the  around  we  could 
hold  it. 

Question.  What  number  came  back  ? 

Answer.  I presume  nearly  half  of  them. 

Question.  How  long  did  those  who  came  back  remain  on  the  Maryland 
shore  ? 
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Answer.  I called  in  a Minnesota  company  that  was  out  as  skirmishers. 
I called  the  artillery  down  to  the  ferry,  and  went  out  after  company  I of  our 
regiment,  and  they  came  over.  Company  K was  the  furthest  out,  and  I had 
to  wait  until  the  others  went  over  before  the  colonel  sent  me  back  again. 
When  I came  back  with  company  K I saw  some  of  the  others  coming  back. 
I asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  said,  “I  thought  you  were  on  the  other 
side.”  They  said  “ General  Stone  ordered  us  back.” 

Question.  What  time  was  that? 

Answer.  About  12  or  1 o’clock.  We  could  get  but  few  over  on  Tuesday 
morning,  because  the  wind  blew  from  the  Virginia  side,  and  we  could  not 
get  the  boats  over  from  the  Maryland  shore,  not  having  any  rope,  and  not 
being  able  to  pole  them  over.  There  we  stayed,  and  thought  we  should  all 
be  slaughtered  if  the  enemy  came.  Tuesday  night  the  wind  stopped  blow- 
ing a little,  and  then  some  more  came  over,  and  there  we  remained  until 
General  McClellan  ordered  us  all  back. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Why  did  you  resign  ? 

Answer.  On  account  of  important  business  in  New  York. 

Question.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  any  of  the  general  officers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Question.  Was  there  any  understanding  among  the  officers  when  you 
crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  the  other  party  crossed  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  that 
the  two  parties  were  to  co-operate  when  they  got  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.  We  thought  that  a part  of  General  Banks’s  division 
were  going  to  cross  at  Seneca  Mills,  and  that  we  were  all  going  to  Lees- 
burg. 

Question.  You  thought  you  were  all  to  act  in  concert  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  belief  with  the  officers,  and  when 
we  heard  the  firing  we  did  not  understand  what  was  the  matter  ? 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  were  surprised  when  you  were  not  ordered  up  to  Ball’s 
Bluff,  when  you  heard  the  firing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  understand  it. 


Washington,  January  21,  1862. 
Captain  Clinton  Berry  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  a captain. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry,  near  Poolesville. 

Question.  In  what  capacity  are  you  acting  now  ? 

Answer.  As  a captain. 

Question.  Are  you  in  General  Stone’s  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 
Answer.  I was  not  with  my  regiment  there;  I was  acting  as  aid  to  General 
Gorman. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  in  your  own  way,  and  as  briefly  as  you 
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can,  what  you  deem  material  in  relation  to  that  battle;  what  you  saw, 
what  you  did,  and  what,  as  a military  man,  you  thought  of  it  ? 

Answer.  We  received  our  first  orders  on  Sunday  evening  to  take  some 
troops  down  to  the  river. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  order  ? 

Answer.  The  orders  were  from  General  Stone  to  General  Gorman  to  send 
his  brigade  down  to  the  river  bank  at  Edwards’s  Ferry;  and  afterwards  I 
had  orders  from  General  Gorman  to  throw  the  brigade  upon  the  hill,  and 
deploy  them  so  that  the  enemy  upon  the  other  side  might  see  them ; and 
two  companies  of  the  Minnesota  regiment  were  thrown  across  to  find  out 
what  they  could.  That  night  we  were  ordered  back  to  camp.  The  next 
morning  we  were  ordered  under  arms  at  daybreak.  We  marched  our  brigade 
down  to  the  river,  and  we  crossed  over  two  more  companies  of  infantry  first, 
and  some  cavalry  under  Major  Mix.  They  made  a reconnoissance,  and  met 
some  of  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  and  had  a little  skirmish  with  them. 
They  came  back,  and  we  threw  over  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment,  and  then 
the  2d  New  York;  and  the  34th  New  York  which  was  at  Seneca  came  up 
and  were  thrown  over. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  time  were  they  thrown  across  ? 

Answer.  We  were  a long  time  sending  them  over;  but  we  got  over  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  they  remained  there  that  night.  And  then  General  Banks’s 
division  came  up  Monday  night,  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  they  were  thrown 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  arriving  on  Tuesday,  the  command  de- 
volved on  General  Gorman,  who  selected  what  he  considered  the  best  places 
for  our  trenches,  and  General  Stone  sent  orders  to  dig  rifle-pits  and  intrench, 
which  was  done.  The  enemy  had  two  fortifications,  as  near  as  I could 
make  out.  We  intrenched  near  a white  house,  near  the  fortifications  of  the 
enern}^  The  rifle-pits  were  dug  and  the  white  house  was  fortified.  Gene- 
ral Stone  went  over  himself  on  Tuesday,  and  made  some  important  recon- 
noissances  with  cavalry  himself.  This  was  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  many  of  your  troops  went  over  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  on 
Monday  ? 

Answer.  I should  judge  about  2,200. 

Question.  Were  you  over  on  the  Virginia  side  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at 
Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Some  few  of  our  troops  were  over;  not  the  whole  brigade. 

Question.  How  many  ? 

Answer.  I should  judge  not  over  1,000  men. 

Question.  Could  you  hear  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  Very  distinctly.  I was  at  the  time  when  the  firing  commenced 
up  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Gorman  at  that  time,  when  you  heard  the 
firing  ? 

Anwser.  On  this  side. 

Question.  Who  was  commanding  on  the  other  side  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  New  York.  I might  state  further, 
that  we  had  two  pieces  of  artillery  belonging  to  Ricketts’  battery  thrown 
over;  and  owing  to  the-good  judgment  of  Colonel  Tompkins  in  placing  them 
in  position,  when  we  were  attacked  on'  Tuesday,  by  opening  upon  the  enemy 
with  some  grape  and  canister,  we  have  no  doubt  it  produced  some  very 
good  effect.  We  afterwards  learned,  by  a reconnoissance,  that  they  were 
injured  to  some  considerable  extent. 
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Question.  And  probably  saved  your  troops. 

Answer.  I think  so,  b.eyond  a doubt. 

Question.  Was  it  not  intended  at  the  time  you  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry, 
and  the  others  crossed  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  that  the  two  forces  were  to  co-operate  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I think  not.  I of  course  was  not  in  the  confidence  of 
either  General  Stone  or  General  Gorman  entirely.  But  from  what  I gath- 
ered from  the  orders  I received,  and  from  what  I could  gather  from  my  con- 
versation with  General  Stone,  I judged  that  it  was  nothing  but  a recon- 
noissancc.  And  I also  judged  that  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
General  McCall  was  advancing  from  Drainesville.  Such  evidently  was  the 
impression  of  the  men;  and  that  upon  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leesburg  our  division,  under  the  command  of  General  Gorman,  would  push 
up  the  left  bank  of  Goose  creek,  and  if  Colonel  Baker  had  been  successful 
and  driven  the  enemy  in,  we  would  have  them  in  the  rear  that  way.  I have 
no  right  to  say  such  was  the  case;  that  was  merely  my  impression. 

Question.  That  is  what  ought  to  have  been  d'one,  anyway,  you  think  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  General  McCall’s  division  was  ordered  back 
before  you  passed  over  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I do  not  know.  I never  had  that  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  me. 

Question.  You  never  heard  it  explained  ? 

Answer.  Never  satisfactorily.  I understood  there  was  some  mistake  in 
the  orders. 

Question.  When  you  heard  the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff  was  there  anything  in 
the  way  of  your  going  up  to  the  assistance  of  those  there,  if  it  had  been 
thought  best  to  do  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  there  was.  I think  the  two  batteries  I have 
spoken  of  would  have  cast  upon  us  an  enfilading  fire  that  would  have  cut 
us  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  Where  were  those  two  batteries  ? 

Answer.  On  a hill,  about  a mile  to  the  right  of  our  position.  We  did  not 
know  that  they  had  guns  there,  but  I judged  that  such  was  the  case. 

Question.  What  were  those  fortifications  built  of? 

Answer.  Merely  earthworks.  I merely  had  those  places  pointed  out  to 
me.  I mean  to  say  that  if  those  batteries  were  there,  they  would  have  cast 
an  enfilading  fire  upon  us  and  cut  us  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  What  time  were  those  batteries  pointed  out  to  you?  Was  it 
not  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I think  not.  I think  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  before  the 
battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  I think  we  were  under  that  impression  all  that  Sun- 
day afternoon,  before  we  crossed  over,  when  we  first  went  down. 

Question.  Do  3”Ou  know  whether  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  more  or  less, 
came  down  from  Ball’s  Bluff  to  Edwards’s  Ferr}',  and  escaped  that  way  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  between 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  officers  on  our  side  ? 

Answer.  I was  detailed  on  one  occasion  by  General  Stone  to  take  a flag 
of  truce  and  go  over.  The  cause  was  this:  The  officer  in  command  of  our 
picket  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  had  seen  a white  flag  waved  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  hallooed  across  that  they  had  letters,  or  communications  of  im- 
portance for  the  commanding  general.  That  information  was  sent  up  to 
General  Gorman,  who  was  then  drilling  his  brigade,  and  I carried  the  mes- 
sage to  General  Stone.  General  Stone  told  me  that  I better  go  myself  in 
person  and  take  my  flag  and  go  across  and  receive  what  communication 
there  was.  1 went  over,  and  after  waiting  a long  while  I had  an  interview 
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with  a Colonel  Foster,  I think.  He  told  me  that  the  letters  had  been  sent 
across  above.  I immediately  returned.  That  was  the  only  time  I have 
myself  officiated  in  that  way. 

Question.  Did  anybody  come  over  from  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  Not  on  that  occasion. 

Question.  Have  they  on  any  occasion  ? 

Answer.  I have  understood  that  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  have  crossed 
once  or  twice,  the  men  exchanging  mutual  calls  in  that  way.  But  I do  not 
know  that  such  has  been  the  case. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  the  pickets  have  made  calls  on  each  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Fashionable  calls. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  rather.  General  Stone  gave  me  orders  when  I went 
over  on  the  other  side  to  tell  the  officer  in  command  that  he  wanted  this  in- 
tercourse to  cease  entirely,  and  that  if  any  one  came  across  after  that  he 
would  arrest  them,  and  would  give  very  strict  orders  if  they  came  over,  and 
would  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  I gave  that  communication  to  the  officer  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  said  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  would  do  so  himself. 

Question.  You  did  not  receive  any  letters  or  packages  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  sent  over  above,  the  delay  was  so  great  in 
my  going  over,  in  having  to  report  first  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  That  is  all  you  know  about  communications  ? 

Answer.  I do  know  that  I delivered  two  letters  that  General  Stone  gave 
me  to  send  across,  that  he  had  had  in  his  possession  a long  time;  one  was 
addressed  I think  to  Rev.  Mr.  somebody  at  Leesburg.  I do  not  remember 
the  other;  those  two  letters  I delivered. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Were  they  sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  I believe  they  were — I think  they  were  sealed. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  during  the  month  of  November,  I think. 

Question.  Is  there  any  suspicion  among  the  officers  and  men  there, 
whether  well  founded  or  not ; is  it  a fact  that  among  the  officers  and  men  of 
General  Stone’s  division,  or  any  portion  of  them,  is  there  any  suspicion  as 
to  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  There  certainly  have  been  some  words  said  to  that  effect;  in 
respect  to  his  great  kindness  to  the  people  in  that  vicinitj^,  his  protecting 
their  property,  and  such  things  as  that.  If  we  want  forage,  or  wood,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  the  commissary  thinks  it  but  .right  to  go  and  take 
those  things  and  pay  for  them. 

Question.  You  refer  to  secessionists  ? 

Answer.  They  call  them  secessionists. 

Question.  Unfriendly  to  our  government  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  they  are.  I have  seen  a great  many  of  those  so- 
called  secessionists  in  my  capacity  as  aide-de-camp,  but  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  ground  to  call  them  so. 

Question.  You  think  the  people  around  there  generally  take  our  side 
of  this  controversy  ? 

Answer.  I really  do.  I think  there  is  a strong  feeling  existing,  and  now 
on  the  increase,  for  the  success  of  our  cause;  and  I think  the  conduct  of  our 
commanding  general,  his  kindness  in  protecting  them,  has  created  it.  When 
we  first  went  there,  I think  there  was  rather  a strong  feeling  against  us, 
but  in  consequence  of  our  kindness  to  them  they  have  become  once  more 
attached  to  the  Union  cause. 
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Question.  But  you  have  heard  it  whispered  among  the  officers  and  men 
that  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? I do  not  ask 
whether  that  is  well  founded,  but  wether  it  is  the  fact  ? 

Answer.  When  you  say  “loyalty,”  I have  heard  nothing  that  would  in- 
dicate that  General  Stone  had  any  disloyal  feeling. 

Question.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  officers  and  men  under  him  have  full 
confidence  in  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I do  not  say  that.  I think  that  the  better  informed  por- 
tion of  the  army  there,  that  is,  the  educated  men,  have  great  confidence  in 
General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  You  mean  the  West  Point  educated  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  my  own  opinion  of  General  Stone,  I think 
he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  and  gentlemen  that  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to  meet.  His  management  of  his  division  shows  that. 
He  is  constantly  bringing  into  effect  changes  to  make  our  volunteers  equal 
to  regulars.  He  follows  the  army  regulations  a little  too  strict  for  volun- 
teers, perhaps,  but  I think  it  is  out  of  regard  to  our  own  interests.  In  re- 
gard to  his  military  capacity’-  and  strategy,  of  course  I have  no  opinion  to 
form  upon  that.  I think  he  was  mistaken  in  his  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  I do 
not  think  he  meant  to  produce  anything  there  but  to  merely  make  a recon- 
noissance,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  movement  that  he  thought  Gen- 
eral McCall  was  about  to  make. 

Question.  What  number  did  he  keep  over  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  on 
Monday  night — the  night  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I forget  how  many  were  over  there;  but  General  Banks’s  troops 
were  coming,  'and  they  were  transferring  them  all  night  long. 

Question.  How  many  were  there  over  there  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
Ball’s  Bluff — about  how  many  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  or  3,000 
men  that  I knew  of.  My  duty  was  right  there  at  the  ferry,  and  I should 
judge  that  in  the  vicinity  of  perhaps  a half  a mile  there  may  have  been 
2,500  men. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  there  ? 

Answer.  I think  the  enemy’s  strength  at  the  engagement  at  Ball’s  Bluff 
was  slight.  I hardly- think  they  had  more  men  than  we  had  at  that  time; 
but  I think  they  were  rapidly  re-enforced  afterwards. 

Question.  You  think  at  the  time  of  the  fight  thev  had  no  more  than  we 
had? 

Answer.  I think  not. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Then  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you,  by  a rapid  march  from 
Edwards’s  Ferry  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  to  have  cut  them  off,  had  there  been  no 
batteries  in  the  way? 

Answer.  I think  so.  I think  that  it  was  possible,  if  we  considered  it  a 
strategical  point,  we  might  have  gone  to  their  assistance  at  that  time;  but 
I do  not  think  that  at  that  time  we  had  more  than  800  men  over  there. 
However,  we  might  have  had  more  than  that;  we  had  two  regiments  over 
there— the  1st  Minnesota  and  the  2d  New  York. 

Question.  If  they  had  made  an  attack  upon  you  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  with 
their  increased  force  that  night,  you  would  have  been  in  a bad  place,  would 
you  not  ? 

Answer.  I think  we  would;  although  our  guns  were  in  position  on  the 
Maryland  side — in  a very  fine  position  indeed — which  would  have  thrown 
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shell  into  them,  and  no  doubt  have  scattered  a great  many.  I do  not  think 
we  could  have  lost  a discharge  of  our  artillery  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  I want  to  ask  a general  question  in  reference  to  what  you  have 
seen  and  what  you  have  heard:  whether  the  character  of  these  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  other  side  is  such  as  should  not  take  place  under  mili- 
tary rule  and  discipline  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  whether  I could  form  an  opinion  of  that  kind.  I 
know  that  very  often  letters  are  sent  across — are  exchanged  between  bellig- 
erents. But  in  this  particular  case  I really  do  not  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  that  question.  I think,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  it  might  be  conducive 
to  our  welfare.  I was  always  under  the  impression  that  if  such  communi- 
cations were  sent  over.  General  Stone  has  his  reliable,  good  Union  men  over 
there  to  give  him  information.  Long  before  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair,  I was 
then  stationed  at  Monocacy  in  command  of  pickets,  there  were  letters  which 
went  over  to  tliis  same  Rev.  somebody  at  Leesburg.  And  I was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  our  interest  and  welfare. 

Question.  That  was  the  impression  made  upon  your  mind  by  the  transac- 
tion? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  service. 
I will  call  your  attention  again  to  my  explanation.  I do  not  assert  at  all 
that  there  were  any  batteries.  But  it  was  my  impression  that  there  were 
batteries  between  us  and  Ball’s  Bluff.  There  were  certainly  some  earth- 
works, or  something  thrown  up  there  that  looked  very  much  like  it.  And 
there  was  not  a doubt  upon  my  mind  that  there  were  some  there,  and  I con- 
sidered it  impracticable  to  go  up  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  2d  New  York  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  your  officers  and  men  had  any  difficulty  of  any  kind  with 
General  Stone  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  No  particular  difficulty.  Our  colonel  and  General  Stone  are  not 
on  very  good  terms.  I do  not  know  as  they  have  had  any  particular  diffi- 
culty at  all. 

Question.  Ho  you  mean  to  say  the  regiment  is  hot  on  good  terms  with  him  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  say  that  at  all.  I think  they  consider  General  Stone  a 
little  hard  on  them.  I know  of  no  difficulty  at  all  of  any  character  between 
General  Stone  and  our  regiment.  I do  not  think  that  General  Stone  has  the 
best  liking  for  our  regiment  or  our  colonel.  I give  you  simply  my  own  im- 
pression. 

Question.  That  is  what  we  want,  and  all  we  ask;  the  impression  you  have 
received  from  your  observations. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I have  given  you. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

^ Question.  You  say  that  these  secessionists,  or  men  who  have  been  seces- 
sionists, have  become  friendly  to  our  cause.  Have  they  a great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  They  like  and  admire  General  Stone. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  the  original  Union  men  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  General  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  with 
the  inhabitants  in  that  vicinity. 
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Washington,  January  21,  1862. 

Quartermaster  Henry  K-.  Foote  sworn  and  examined. 

J5y  tlie  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  quartermaster  of  the  2d  regiment  of  New  York  State  militia. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  % 

Answer.  Near  Poolesville,  between  Poolesville  and  Edwards’s  Ferry,  about 
three  miles  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Were  you  stationed  there  at  the  time  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  your  capacity  then? 

Answer.  I was  master  of  transportation.  The  crossing  of  the  troops  and  the 
bringing  them  back  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  was  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  means  of  transportation  you  had  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry  the  government  transportation  amounted  to 
three  small  scows,  to  which  were  added  two  skiffs  and  one  yawl-boat.  The  order 
to  move  over  on  the  Virginia  side  or  make  a reconnoissance  was  issued  on  Sunday. 
We  went  down  to  the  river,  made  a display  there,  and' came  back.  On  Monday 
morning  we  crossed  over  in  force.  General  Gorman,  our  brigadier  general,  had 
his  orders  to  take  the  troops  over  at  that  point.  He  ordered  me  to  seize  the 
canal  boats  as  they  came  up  and  put  them  into  the  river,  so  that  on  Monday 
besides  these  three  scows  and  skiffs  we  had  one  canal  boat  which  I had  put  into 
the  river  and  by  that  means  I was  enabled  to  cross  over  our  entire  brigade  be- 
tween Monday  morning  and  Monday  evening.  The  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  took 
place  about  four  miles  from  our  station.  Their  transportation  was  a little  greater 
than  ours  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  a larger  and  better  scow  which  had 
been  used  as  a ferry-boat  there.  On  Monday  evening  an  order  came  to  retreat, 
and  I was  engaged  in  moving  part  of  our  brigade  back  to  the  Maryland  side. 
This  was  before  General  Banks’s  arrival.  After  his  arrival  the  brigade  was 
taken  over  to  the  Virginia  side  again.  On  Monday  I succeeded  in  getting  some 
more  boats  into  the  river,  out  of  the  canal,  through  the  feed-lock,  and  on  Tues- 
day and  Tuesday  night,  besides  the  boats  we  originally  had,  we  had  nine  canal 
boats,  the  largest  of  which  was  capable  of  moving  about  400  men,  and  the 
smallest  about  150.  We  could  take  them  over  and  back,  that  is,  make  the 
round  trip,  in  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  I will  state  that  at  this  point  the 
river  is  about  450  yards  wide  with  a current  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  For 
about  150  yards  from  each  bank  the  bottom  is  soft,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
river  it  is  rocky.  My  means  of  propelling  the  boats  were  simply  poles  cut  from 
the  woods,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  crossing,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  some 
distance  up  the  river  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  other  side  without  being 
swept  below  a certain  point  where  the  water  was  entirely  too  deep  for  our  set- 
ting poles. 

Question.  When  the  men  began  to  cross  over,  the  means  of  crossing  that  you 
had  was  very  defective  ? 

Answer.  "Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  there  any  obstructions  between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s 
Bluff  on  the  land  side — that  is,  on  the  Virginia  side? 

Answer  There  runs  a ridge  of  hills  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  and 
between  the  points  were  two  batteries  that  would  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  Ball’s  Bluff  to  be  re-enforced  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  without  a larger  body 
of  men  than  we  had  there? 

Question.  Where  were  those  two  batteries  located  ? 
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Answer.  On  tlie  way  up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  as  I understand  tlie  position 
of  the  batteries,  they  were  probably  concealed  in  the  woods  behind,  but  to  the 
right,  as  we  face  the  Virginia  shore,  of  the  white  house  that  stands  on  what  is 
known  as  the  old  Monroe  homestead.  The  other  was  still  further  up  the  river 
to  the  right  of  that.  I am  not  very  conversant  with  the  localities  of  those  bat- 
teries, &c.,  because  my  business  as  quartermaster  does  not  bring  me  in  connex- 
ion with  anything  relating  to  those  matters. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  fortifications  ] 

Answer.  They  were  earthworks. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  on  them? 

Answer.  I did  not  stay  there  on  the  field  but  a short  time  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  fusilade  commenced  at  our  front. 

Question.  Were  those  earthworks  plainly  visible  from  Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer.  They  were  masked;  that  is,  they  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  as  I 
understood. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  them  at  all? 

^swer.  I have  never  seen  them  at  all. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  there  were  batteries  there  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  was  oil  Tuesday,  or  some  time  during  the  crossing. 

Question.  But  you  never  saw  any? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I can  only  say  that  many  of  the  witnesses  do  not  seem  to  think 
there  are  any  batteries  there  at  all. 

Answer.  The  only  information  I have  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  what  I ob- 
tained from  the  officers  who  were  on  picket  duty.  I do  not  know  anything 
about  them  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  communications  between  our 
side  and  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  At  the  present  time. 

Question.  At  any  time. 

Answer.  I know  nothing  personal ; but  I have  heard  that  there  are  com- 
munications sent  over  by  General  Stone,  or  the  officer  in  command,  and  commu- 
nications back,  received.  I do  not  know  anything  myself  about  them. 

Question.  You  have  not  seen  anything  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I have  not.  I have  heard  what  officers  have  said  who  have 
been  on  picket  duty. 

Question.  I will  ask  you,  not  whether  it  is  true  or  not — I do  not  know 
whether  these  charges  against  General  Stone  are  true  or  false — ^but  is  it  a fact 
that  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  division  there,  there  is  a suspicion  of 
anything  wrong  in  this  pai’ticular;  and  what  is  its  moral  efiect  upon  the  officers 
and  soldiers  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a question  I hardly  know  how  to  answer.  Most 
all  the  officers  of  our  division  look  upon  General  Stone  as  an  accomplished  gen- 
eral, a thoroughly  educated  military  man,  and  a precise  business  man  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  military  matters.  The  moral  effect  of  the  whole  affair  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry  was  bad.  We  all  came  back  frightfully  disappointed,  feeling 
that  it  was  a terrible  disaster ; and  since  that  time  a great  many  opinions,  of 
course,  are  expressed  by  the  officers.  We  talk  in  camp  just  as  a lot  of  women 
gossip  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  I do  not  think  that,  taking  the  intelligent 
officers — any  of  the  intelligent  class  of  men — I do  not  think  that  any  of  them 
think  that  General  Stone  is  a secessionist.  I do  not  think  they  would  say  that 
he  sympathizes  with  the  enemy.  Still,  I have  heard  men,  in  talking,  give  the 
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opinion  that  he  does  sympathize  with  them.  The  whole  affair  was  so  myste- 
rious that  they  thought  that,  perhaps,  his  sympathies  might  lead  him  to  favor 
them.  I do  not  think  so.  I think  General  Stone  an  excellent  officer  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  But  still  he  is  not  a man  that  gets  a particular  hold 
of  the  hearts  and  enthusiasm  of  volunteer  soldiers. 

Question.  But  you  state  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  him  have  full 
confidence  in  him — in  his  loyalty — in  his  sympathy  with  our  cause,  instead  of 
with  the  other.  Now,  if  a general  is  strongly  suspected  by  his  men,  and  they 
have  no  confidence  in  him,  I think  it  must  destroy  his  usefulness,  even  if  the 
ground  of  their  suspicion  is  erroneous.  I want  to  know  whether  there  is, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a want  of  confidence  in  him  that  would  prevent  his  useful- 
ness to  any  extent  ? 

Answer.  The  opinions  of  other  people  is  a difficult  matter  for  me  to  speak 
about.  Still,  I have  heard  such  expressions  uttered,  and  I have  heard  them 
equally  as  strongly  denied.  In  fact,  it  is  a most  serious  statement  to  mak« 
against  any  officer  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  army  that  the 
general  was  not  favorable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  fighting.  I think  Gen- 
eral Stone  is  a gentleman  and  a very  honorable  man.  But  there  is  not  now  near 
as  much  confidence  in  him  as  there  was  before  the  affair  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  I 
know  that  to  be  the  fact  among,  I believe,  all  the  officers — that  is,  before  that 
time  we  thought  him  almost  infallible.  B,ut  I do  not  think  that  is  exactly  just, 
because  I do  not  consider  that  General  Stone  was  so  much  at  fault  there  in  that 
matter. 

Question.  In  regard  to  these  communications,  do  you  regard  that  as  altogether 
safe  and  right  ? 

Answer.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these:  that  in  our  section  there 
are  a great  many  people  there  who  are  really  friendly — that  is,  are  strictly  neu- 
tral— ^but  have  a great  many  friends  and  connexions  upon  the  other  side,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  property  there.  Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
communications,  I know  that  General  Stone  is  applied  to  by  these  parties  every 
day  for  some  kind  of  permission  to  go  over  on  the  other  side  and  see  some  of 
their  relatives,  or  to  see  about  some  of  their  property.  But  these  come  from 
people  Avho  are  perfectly  loyal  to  the  Union.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a gen- 
eral constantly  appealed  to  by  men,  women,  and  children,  to  keep  from  listening 
to  them,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  perfectly  safe,  to,  perhaps,  allow  a letter, 
after  it  has  been  examined  carefully,  to  go  over  with  a flag  of  truce.  I know 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  communications.  But  I do  not  know  positively 
that  any  communications  have  passed  over  except  from  what  I have  heard 
officers  say  who  have  been  placed  on  picket  duty,  and  through  whose  hands  the 
messages  and  letters  have  passed. 

Question.  Has  not  the  manner  in  which  these  communications  have  been  •con- 
ducted been  a matter  of  considerable  observation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  ^ir  ; there  is  no  question  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Oovode  : 

Question.  You  were  not  in  a situation  yourself  to  know  about  these  commu- 
nications, but  you  heard  about  them  from  others  1 

Answer.  That  is  all. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  of  a great  many  men  and  officers  there  who  have 
freely  expressed  themselves  as  having  no  confidence  in  General  Stone’s  loyalty  1 

Answer.  I have  heard  a number  of  officers  say  that  they  believe  he  is  a seces- 
sionist. 

Question.  Is  not  there  a very  considerable  number  of  them  who  talk  in  that 
way  when!  they  can  do  it  with  safety  ? It  is  a delicate  business  to  do  so,  I sup- 
pose. 

Answer.  I do  not  know  how  many  there  are. 
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Question.  Are  not  there  enough  of  them,  in  your  judgment,  to  destroy  his 
usefulness  in  that  command,  or  to  injure  it  materially  ] 

Answer  That  is  a question  I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  I see  you  have  some  delicacy  about  it.  But  it  will  not  be  made 
public,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Answer.  I have  no  care  in  regard  to  the  publicity  of  any  statement  I may 
make. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  fact.  We  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  your 
position. 

Answer.  I simply  desire  to  do  justice  to  an  officer.  I would  not  like  to  say 
that  I think  General  Stone’s  efficiency  is  destroyed.  Yet  I know  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  has  been  hurt.  I know,  from  what  I have  heard,  that  a great 
many  have  not  much  confidence  in  him. 

Question.  Is  not  a majority  of  that  command  in  that  situation  now  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  say  that  a majority  are ; I have  heard  some  officers  ex- 
press themselves  so.  That  affair  at  Bali’s  Bluff  was,  of  course,  very  inefficient, 
and  has  been  discussed  a great  deal  among  our  officers — -those  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  there  are  sides  in  the  army  just  the 
same  as  out  of  it.  I know  that  General  Stone  has  been  censured,  and  I think 
in  some  matters,  tcf  a certain  extent,  unjustly.  I do  not  think  he  was  entirely 
responsible  for  the  loss  that  occurred  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  that  crossing — what  was  really  pro- 
posed to  be  done  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  say.  I am  told  it  was  for  a reconnoissance,  and  I have 
been  told  since  that  an  order  came  to  make  a demonstration  on  Leesburg.  If 
it  was  a reconnoissance,  it  was  a most  unfortunate  one ; if  it  was  an  attack  upon 
a large  force,  why  it  was  more  than  unfortunate — it  was  positively  stupid ; be- 
cause the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  : that  an  army  cannot  be  transported- — an 
army  of  10,000,  15,000,  or  20,000 — and  be  subsisted  for  three  or  four  days,  or 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  without  arrangements  completed.  There  was  no  trans- 
portation for  an  army  in  the  first  place.  General  Gorman  created  transporta- 
tion ; General  Baker  ought  to  have  done  the  same.  General  Gorman  created 
transportation  by  seizing  upon  every  canal  boat  that  came  up  there,  and  giving 
me  orders  at  once  to  get  them  into  the  river;  and  we  had  arrangements^ made 
on  Wednesday,  when  it  blew  a terrific  gale,  so  as  to  have  our  boats  scattered 
for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  river. 

Question.  Had  General  Baker  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  cross  early 
enough  to  enable  him  to  provide  boats  ? 

Answer.  That  I am  not  able  to  decide,  because  I do  not  know  what  orders 
General  Baker  received. 

Question.  Or  what  time  he  received  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  say  that  General  Gorman  seized  and  made  use  of  the  canal 
boats,  and  Baker  did  not  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  not  there  an  outlet  lock  where  Gorman  was  .crossing  to  get 
boats  into  the  river  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  way  to  get  boats  into  the  river  where  Baker  was  1 

Answer.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is  an  escape-lock  or  flood-gate,  or 
whatever  they  call  it,  up  at  Monocacy. 

Question.  But  not  where  Baker  was  ? 
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Answer.  Not  there ; but  Baker  was  a couple  of  miles  below  Monocacy.  I 
think  that  boats  could  have  been  brought  down  to  him.  That,  however,  I am 
not  certain  of. 

Question.  There  is  no  way  to  get  boats  into  the  river  where  Baker  was  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  and  the  boats  that  went  up  the  canal  went  up  light,  and 
those  that  came  down  came  down  loaded.  We  seized  all  the  light  boats,  and 
Baker  could  get  none  but  those  that  were  loaded.  He  could  have  unloaded 
them,  perhaps. 

Question.  Without  reference  to  military  knowledge,  do  you  not,  as  a business 
man,  know  that  the  preparations  for  crossing  there  were  totally  inadequate  for 
such  an  undertaking  ] 

Answer.  Most  undoubtedly  they  were. 


Washington,  January  21,  1862. 

Major  Byron  Laflin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Where  is  your  regiment  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  Was  your  regiment  there  at  the  time  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  disaster? 

Answer.  It  was. 

Question.  Did  it  take  part  in  that  affair  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; we  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  What  time  did  it  cross  ? 

Answer.  I was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  crossing,  and  I did  not 
reach  my  regiment  until  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock. 

Question.  When  you  arrived,  how  many  troops  were  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer  There  were  something  over  4,000. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation  over  the  river  at  that 
time  ? 

Answer.  I saw  only  three  scow  boats. 

Question.  How  were  they  operated  ? 

Answer.  By  poling. 

Question.  How  many  could  he  taken  either  way  in  those  scows  at  one  trip  ? 

Answer.  I should  judge  about  forty  in  each  scow. 

Question.  What  time  did  it  occupy  to  cross  those  scows  ? 

Answer.  We  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  going  each  way. 

Question.  Somewhere  from  three-quarters  to  a half  an  hour  to  make  the  round 
trip. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  you  been  attacked  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  on  that  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  a superior  force,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  our  troops 
there  ? 

Answer.  I think  we  would  have  fallen  with  our  faces  towards  the  enemy. 
When  I reached  there  I took  command  of  my  regiment,  and  in  advising  with 
the  captains,  my  plan  was,  if  we  were  overpowered,  to  go  across  Goose  creek 
and  down  opposite  Seneca  Mills,  and  ford  the  river  there,  and  so  get  into  Mary- 
land. 

Question.  In  all  probability,  if  you  had  been  attacked  by  an  overpowering 
force,  the  great  majority  of  your  command  would  have  been  lost  ? 

Answer.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  as  a military  man,  that  that  amount  of  force  should 
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have  been  thrown  across  the  river  there  with  the  means  of  transportation  that 
you  had  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; certainly  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstructions  between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and 
Bali’s  Bluff,  on  the  Virginia  side  1 

Answer.  There  are  two  fortifications  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  guns  in  those  fortifications 
at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I do  not.  I supposed,  however,  that  there  were. 

Question.  Suppose  there  had  been  guns  in  those  fortifications,  could  not 
skirmishers  have  flanked  and  passed  them  ? 

Answer.  I should  suppose  they  could. 

Question.  Did  you  see  those  fortifications  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I saw  them  with  a glass  from  the  Maryland  side. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  guns  in  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  distance  were  they  from  your  force  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I should  judge  they  were  about  two  miles  and  a half. 

Question.  No  shots  were  fired  from  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  they  were  manned  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  they  would  have  been  a serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  advance  to  re-enforce  General  Baker,  even  if  they  had  been 
manned  ? 

Answer  I should  judge  they  would,  unless  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear, 
by  going  over  on  the  Leesburg  turnpike.  That  I supposed  was  the  plan,  that 
General  Baker  should  drive  them  out  of  Leesburg  and  drive  them  to  Manassas. 
But  before  I got  there  General  Baker’s  force  was  defeated. 

Question.  Suppose  a force  of  2,500  men  had  been  thrown  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  while  they  were  engaged  with  General  Baker,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  We  would  have  overcome  them. 

Question.  Was  there  any  obstacle  there  which  ought  to  have  prevented  2,500 
men  from  trying  to  relieve  Baker’s  force,  when  they  knew  they  were  fighting  at 
BaU’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  My  way  of  fighting  is  the  impetuous  kind  of  fighting.  I should 
have  attempted  it,  that  is  certain. 

Question.  Was  it  the  general  understanding  that  the  two  parties  crossing 
there  were  to  co-operate  with  each  other  against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  I understood  when  I got  there  that  it  was  intended  that  General 
Baker  should  drive  the  enemy  back,  and  we  were  to  push  up  Goose  creek  some 
two  and  a half  miles  and  cut  off  their  retreat : in  other  words,  to  bag  them. 

Question.  You  understood  the  two  forces  were  to  co-operate  ? 

Answer.  In  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  belong  to  General  Stone’s  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  communications  passing  backward  and 
forward  between  General  Stone’s  division  and  the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 

I packages,  or  otherwise  f 

Answer.  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that.  But  I know  that  flags  of 
I truce  pass  over  with  letters.  The  captains  of  the  pickets  give  me  verbd  re- 
I ports  of  that. 

I Question.  That  flags  of  truce  have  been  sent  over  with  sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  With  sealed  packages.  About  four  weeks  ago,  when  Captain 
Downey,  of  the  first  Minnesota,  was  commanding  the  pickets,  he  informed 
Part  ii 24 
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me  that  he  had  allowed  a Mr.  Young,  his  wife,  and  his  servants,  (slaves,) 
to  pass  over  to  an  island  there  with  certain  bundles.  I asked  if  he  had  searched 
them  ; he  said  he  had  not,  for  he  had  had  orders  to  the  contrary.  I asked  if  he 
had  kept  a copy  of  that  order ; he  said  he  had.  This  Young  has  a son  in 
the  southern  army. 

Question.  Is  he  understood  to  be  a secessionist  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  Are  these  communications  frequent  between  our  side  and  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  Latterly  I think  they  have  occurred  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Question  How  about  them  formerly  ] 

Answer.  We  were  formerly  stationed  at  Seneca  Mills. 

Question.  Does  it  occasion  any  remark  among  the  officers  and  men  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a great  many  remarks.  They  feel  this  way  about  it:  they 
think  that  Mr.  Young,  who  is  known  to  be  a secessionist,  and  who  is  known  to 
have  a son  in  the  southern  army,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  where  we,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  federal  army,  cannot  go. 

Question.  Is  this  matter  a general  subject  of  remark  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  our  regiment. 

Question.  Is  there  any  question  in  the  minds  of  officers  and  men  there,  so  far 
as  you  know,  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  1 

Answer.  I have  heard  that  discussed  very  often. 

Question.  State  what  the  impression  is. 

Answer.  The  general  sentiment  of  our  regimentfis,  that  he  is  rather  “ secesh,” 
as  they  term  it  up  there.  They  have  every  confidence  in  him  as  an  officer ; he 
is  extremely  vigilant. 

Question.  Is  that  impression  so  general  that  it  would  create  a doubt  in  the 
minds  of  your  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  into  battle  under  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I should  say  it  was. 

Question.  What  impression  did  the  order  of  which  Captain  Downey  spoke  to 
you  make  upon  your  mind  ? 

Answer.  The  impression  was  a bad  one.  I thought  that  a mother  who  had 
a son  in  the  southern  army  would,  had  she  the  opportunity,  visit  that  son.  And 
as  the  island  was  beyond  our  lines,  she  could  do  so  with  ease,  and  she  wo  uld 
naturally  communicate  any  information  she  had. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Does  the  impression  existing  with  you,  and  with  those  with  whom 
you  have  conversed,  as  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone,  go  to  the  extent  that 
you  think  those  secession  proclivities  would  lead  him  to  commit  treachery,  such 
as  surrendering  or  giving  up  our  troops,  so  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
fight  under  him,  and  all  that  1 

Answer.  My  own  impression  is  not  so  strong  as  that,  though  I have  heard 
officers  say  theirs  was.  I think  that  is  the  impression  of  a great  many  officers 
with  whom  I have  conversed. 

Question.  That  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  betray  his  country  ? 

Answer.  A great  many  have  that  opinion,  I think.  Mine  is  not  so  strong  as 
that. 
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Washington,  January  24,  1862. 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Hunt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I am  captain  of  company  A,  7th  Michigan  regiment. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  in  service  I 

Answer.  I have  been  located  most  of  the  time  up  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  near 
there  and  Poolesville. 

Question.  We^e  you  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  .^t  what  place  there? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  State,  in  as  condensed  a manner  as  you  can,  what  you  know  of  what 
transpired  there. 

Answer.  We  went  down  to  the  river  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  re- 
mained there  during  the  day,  and  returned  to  camp  that  night.  On  Monday  we 
went  back  to  the  ferry  again,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  crossed  over  into  Virginia. 
We^were  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  when  I was  ordered  back  to  this  side 
again. 

Question.  Were  you  within  hearing  of  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff?  Do  you 
know  when  it  was  going  on  ? 

Answer.  I knew  of  the  skirmish  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  with  the  pickets. 

Question.  I mean  the  fight  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I did  not  hear  it  myself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  see  your  regiment  cross  on  Monday? 

.^swer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  obstructions  in  the  way,  or  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  troops  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  could  not  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  those 
engaged  at  Ball’s  Bluff  on  Monday  afternoon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; there  was  a reason,  from  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get 
them  over  fast  enough ; and  on  Monday  night  we  had  only  got  over  2,700  men, 
all  told. 

Question.  Could  you  not  have  sent  up  1,000  or  1,500  in  time  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Answer.  Not  until  towards  night;  there  were  not  means  of  transportation  to 
take  them  across  before. 

Question.  You  remained  there  during  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  Tuesday  night. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  been  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force  any  time 
between  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night,  what  would  have  become  of  you  ? 

Answer.  I think  we  must  have  been  destroyed  or  captured.  I do  not  see 
that  there  was  any  remedy  for  it. 

Question.  Another  Ball  s Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I do  not  see  how  we  could  have  helped  it. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  object  in  remaining  there  Monday  night  or  Tues- 
day ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I did  not,  after  we  heard  of  the  defeat. 

Question.  Did  you  understand,  when  you  crossed  at  Edwarda’s-Herry,  that 
you  were  to  co-operate  with  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I so  understood. 
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Question,  Then  if  your  force  was  large  enough  to  have  gone  to  the  relief  of 
that  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  you  would  have  deemed  it  your  duty  to  have  gone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  saw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sending  a force  up  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I did  not. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Have  you  been  on  picket  up  there  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  from  our  side  to  the 
other  during  the  time  you  have  been  there  ? 

Answer.  I know  there  has  been  a flag  of  truce  sent  over  two  or  three  times. 

Question.  From  which  side? 

Answer.  From  the  Virginia  side;  and  once,  I think,  from  our  side,  although 
I did  not  see  it ; I was  lower  down  the  river.  At  another  time  I knew  there 
was,  because  our  colonel  told  me  there  had  been ; and  a man  by  the  name  of 
Young,  there,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  whenever  he  chose,  upon  a 
pass  from  General  Stone;  he  passed  while  I was  on  picket. 

Question.  Without  examination  ? 

Answer.  I examined  his  pass ; that  was  all  I examined.  He  has  been  doing 
that  all  the  fall  for  some  time  back. 

Question.  Has  there  been  much  talk  in  the  army  there  about  these  communi- 
cations, and  about  persons  being  allowed  to  pass  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  considered  right  or  wrong? 

Answer.  It  was  considered  wrong.  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about 
it  at  different  times,  wondering  at  its  being  permitted. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Young  was  permitted  to  take  over  with 
him? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  Did  he  have  packages,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  When  I was  on  picket  I did  not  see  him  have  anything ; he  came 
over  on  horseback  with  one  of  his  slaves. 

Question.  Where  does  this  Young  live? 

Answer.  I really  do  not  know ; at  some  place  near  Edwards’s  Ferry,  I 
think.  He  farms  an  island  near  the  ferry.  I was  told  by  an  officer  who  was 
down  there  before  me,  that  he  moved  over  there  and  took  all  his  household 
goods  with  him ; at  least,  a great  many  of  them.  He  went  over  there  to  harvest 
his  grain,  and  took  everything  he  wanted. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Where  did  this  man  Young  go? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  he  went  over  the  river. 

Question.  His  permit  was  to  cross  on  to  the  island,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anythiug  to  hinder  anything  that  was  taken  on  to  the 
island  from  being  transported  across  the  enemy’s  lines? 

Answer.  Nothing. 

Question.  Was  he  in  the  habit,  with  that  pass,  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
frequently  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  to  prevent  his  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  contraband 
of  war,  or: anything  he  chose? 

Answer.  Nothing  that  we  could  see. 

Question.  Was  he  understood  to  be  a secessionist? 

Answer.  We  thought  so. 
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Question.  Ton  say  these  things  create  remark  among  the  troops? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  a doubt  expressed  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Gen- 
eral Stone? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I have  heard  remarks  of  that  character. 

Question.  Would  you  infer  such  remarks  to  be  general  among  officers  and 
men? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  as  it  is  a general  remark.  You  can  hardly  expect 
anything  of  that  kind  to  be  general. 

Question.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  not  permitted  to  express  their  opinions  of 
their  superior  officers? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefore  they  are  very  cautious  in  expressing  their  views  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; very  cautious. 

Question.  But  your  opinion  would  be  that  such  an  idea  was  deep-seated  in 
the  minds  of  many  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so.  That  is  my  impression  of  it. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  letters  carried  backwards  and  forwards  under 
a flag  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  regiment  has  not  done  picket  duty  where  that  has  been 
going  on  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Our  picket  commences  half  a mile  below  that. 

Question.  This  pass  to  Mr.  Young  and  these  communications  were  aH  under- 
stood to  be  by  order  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; it  was  very  well  understood  that  Young  had  a pass  from 
General  Stone  to  go  back  and  forward  whenever  he  chose. 

Question.  Virtually,  right  into  the  enemy’s  lines  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I did  not  understand  that  the  pass  was  to  go  on  the  island, 
merely,  but  to  go  over  the  river,  if  he  chose. 

Question.  You  had  no  pickets  beyond  or  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; none  at  all. 

Question.  Was  be  within  their  pickets  as  soon  as  h|S  got  on  the  island? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I say  “no,”  because  we  are  not  certain.  We  have  thought 
that  they  posted  their  pickets  there  after  dark  and  took  them  away  by  daylight. 
We  have  thought  we  could  hear  them.  My  men  have  told  me  they  had  seen 
them  go  away  in  the  morning.  I have  not  seen  them  myself. 

Question.  When  he  went  on  the  island  he  was  beyond  your  pickets  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Question.  This  thing  was  a common  occurrence  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  often  as  he  chose. 

Question.  He  could  cross  with  his  horses,  teams,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  across  on  horseback  one  day  when  I was  there, 
with  a servant  behind  him. 

Question.  There  was  never  any  examination,  that  you  know  of,  of  anything 
that  he  chose  to  take  over  with  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  January  25,  1862. 
Quartermaster  Church  Howe  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  rank  is  that  of  first  lieutenant ; I am  quartermaster  of  Colonel 
Devens’s  regiment,  (15th  Massachusetts,)  attached  to  General  Stone’s  division. 
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Question.  Whei*e  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Poolesville,  Maryland. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  or  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Answer.  About  five  months,  I think.  I cannot  tell  exactly. 

Question.  Do  you  know  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Very  well.  I know  him  as  my  superior  officer.  I have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Question.  What  do  ]you  know  about  communications  passing  between  General 
Stone  and  the  people  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I know  nothing,  any  more  than  I have  been  across  with  flags  of 
truce  three  or  four  times,  and  I have  seen  part  of  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  carried  over.  They  were  nothing  but  letters  to  our  prisoners  at  Richmond. 
Most  of  the  letters  which  go  to  our  prisoners  at  Richmond  are  sent  over  in  that 
way.  They  are  written  in  our  regiment  to  our  men  confined  in  Richmond,  and 
transmitted  under  a flag  of  truce.  We  have  sent  many  over  to  them,  and  also 
some  letters  over  to  persons  on  the  other  side  who  have  friends  on  this  side. 
But  the  letters  are  all  examined.  I have  seen  several  letters  that  have  been 
brought  back. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  packages,  or  boxes,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  that  have  been  carried  over  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  packages  are  always  put  into  an  envelope  and  sealed 
up.  I have  been  in  General  Stone’s  headquarters  when  he  has  put  up  the  let- 
ters. The  last  time  I went  there  letters*  lay  there.  I read  some  of  the  letters, 
and  saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  would  give  information. 

Question.  Where  did  you  cross  ] 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry,  as  we  call  it — the  crossing  below  Leesburg, 
about  three  miles  from  Leesburg. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  officers  who  came  across  to  this  side 
with  communications  for  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; they  have  no  boat  on  that  side  to  cross.  They  never  have 
been  over  from  that  side. 

Question.  How  do  you  transact  that  business  1 

Answer.  The  arrangement  is  made  that  they  will  receive  so  many  men,  not 
to  exceed  four  men,  to  row  the  boat,  and  one  officer,  with  anything  they  have  to 
communicate.  The  men  sit  in  the  boat  while  I get  out  and  deliver  the  package. 

Question.  This  is  all  you  know  about  communications  passing,  or  the  send- 
ing over  of  wares  or  merchandise? 

Answer.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  From  your  knowledge  of  communications  passing  to  and  fro,  is 
there  anything  that  would  exist  in  your  mind,  or  suspicion  that  there  was  any- 
thing, that  was  not  correct  in  a strict  military  sense  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  strict  on  General  Stone’s  part. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  You  have  never  had  command  of  the  pickets  along  on  the  line 
where  these  communications  pass  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Has  your  regiment  been  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  And  there  has  been  no  flag  of  truce,  except  the  day  of  the 
battle,  to  bury  the  dead.  We  have  never  been  picketed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
Our  regiment  pickets  from  Conrad’s  Ferry  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff.  Two  com- 
panies did  picket  duty.  There  we  are  met  by  the  brigade  that  pickets  from 
Conrad’s  Ferry  towards  Monocacy.  Below  Ball’s  Bluff  is  Gorman’s  brigade, 
which  extends  the  other  way  towards  Seneca. 
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Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  in  your  own  way,  as  briefly  as  you  can  and  make 
it  plain,  what  you  know  of  the  orders  and  directions  given  by  any  of  the  com- 
manding generals  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  back  to  the  first  crossing  ? 

Question.  To  the  first  orders. 

Answer.  The  first  order  I saw  was  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  from 
General  Stone  to  Colonel  Devens,  to  proceed  opposite  to  Harrison’s  island,  and 
take  the  companies  of  his  regiment  that  were  stationed  there  on  picket  duty, 
form  companies,  and  throw  them  across  on  the  island.  This  was  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon  on  Sunday  that  Colonel  Devens  got  this  order.  Colonel  Devens 
despatched  me  to  the  river  to  notify  the  companies  to  get  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  cross  over ; and  at  the  same  time  General  Stone  ordered  this  : that  they 
should  take  the  two  barges  which  were  then  in  the  canal  and  transfer  them  to 
the  river,  and  cross  from  the  bank  of  the  canal  on  to  Harrison’s  island.  I went 
down  and  notified  the  companies  that  they  were  to  proceed  opposite  Harrison’s 
island,  and  when  Colonel  Devens  arrived  to  cross  over ; and  about  four  o’clock, 
I should  say,  we  put  two  companies  on  the  island.  Then  General  Stone  sent 
an  order,  which  I did  not  see — sent  up  by  some  one  of  his  aids— to  Colonel 
Devens,  to  send  a party  to  reconnoitre  on  the  other  side  at  dusk.  Colonel 
Devens  designated  Captain  Philbrick  to  pick  twenty  men,  and  himself  to  accom- 
pany them,  which  we  did.  We  crossed  at  dusk  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and 
proceeded  up  the  bluff.  There  was  no  path  that  we  could  discover,  but  after- 
wards discovered  that  there  was  a path.  We  climbed  the  bluff,  which  is  very 
hard  to  climb,  and  got  on  top  of  the  bluff  and  proceeded  out  towards  Leesburg. 
Our  reconnoissance  we  were  ordered  to  make  toward  Leesburg  as  far  as  we  could 
do  so  safely,  until  we  saw  something  to  excite  our  suspicion.  The  reason  for  cross- 
ing was  that  no  pickets  had  been  seen  opposite  us  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
proceeded  up  on  the  bluff,  and  to  within,  I think,  a mile  and  a half  of  Leesburg, 
as  they  call  it.  I suppose  it  is  three  quarters  of  a mile  or  a mile  from  the  edge 
of  the  river.  We  saw  what  we  supposed  to  be  an  encampment;  we  passed 
through  an  open  space,  then  through  woods  into  another  space  that  was  open. 
When  we  got  to  the  outside  of  those  woods  there  is  a hill  which  overlooks  Lees- 
burg. In  that  woods  there  is  a row  of  maple  trees  ; and  there  was  a light  on 
the  opposite  hill  which  shone  through  the  trees  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
the  camp.  We  were  very  well  satisfied  it  was  a camp.  This  was  about  dusk 
in  the  evening.  We  discovered  what  we  supposed  to  be  a camp,  and  counted 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  openings.  We  supposed  it  was  an  encampment, 
though  we  did  not  see  any  men,  or  find  any  pickets  while  we  were  there.  We 
thought  it  not  best  to  go  any  further,  and  came  back  about  ten  o’clock  to  the 
island  where  Colonel  Devens  was.  Colonel  Lee  was  also  there  with  one  of  the 
companies  of  his  regiment  there — the  20th  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Devens 
ordered  me  to  report  to  General  Stone  what  we  had  seen.  I rode  to  Edwards’s 
Ferry  and  reported  to  General  Stone  that  we  had  found  what  we  supposed  to 
be  an  encampment.  General  Stone  wrote  an  order  to  Colonel  Devens  to  take 
his  four  companies  he  then  had  on  the  island,  and  cross  them  at  daybreak,  and 
proceed  silently  to  storm  this  camp,  surprise  the  enemy  and  break  the  camp  up; 
and  then  if  we  found  a large  force  there  after  doing  this,  to  return  back  again. 
But  if  we  did  not  find  a large  force,  and  had  no  trouble,  if  he  found  a position 
where  he  could  fortify  himself  and  remain  there,  to  do  so,  and  to  report. 

We  crossed  over  at  daybreak  and  found  that  we  had  been  mistaken ; that  there 
was  no  camp  there.  Colonel  Devens,  Captain  Philbrick,  and  myself  proceeded 
a long  ways  further  than  we  went  the  night  before,  and  looked  all  around,  and 
saw  nothing,  except  some  two  or  three  camps  on  the  hill  near  Leesburg.  There 
was  not  a man  to  be  seen.  I then  returned  to  General  Stone,  and  reported  that 
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we  had  been  deceived;  that  there  was  no  camp  there;  and  that  Colonel  Devens 
saw  nothing  that  indicated  any  enemy  of  any  amount  there.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  ordered  that  the  rest  of  our  regiment  up  at  camp  the  night  before  should 
come  down  to  the  river,  and  he  ordered  me  to  say  to  Colonel  Ward,  as  I went 
back,  to  cross  over  with  the  rest  of  our  regiment,  (the  other  five  companies,) 
and  to  proceed  to  Smart’s  Mill,  which  is  at  the  right  of  where  Colonel  Devens 
then  was,  with  his  men.  He  also  directed  one  of  the  captains  to  take  ten  cavalry 
and  report  to  Colonel  Devens,  and  make  a reconnoissance.  I went  back  and 
gave  Colonel  Ward  the  order.  He  commenced  crossing  his  men,  and  had  them 
partly  across,  when  Captain  Kendee  arrived  with  his  cavalry.  After  our  men 
were  partly  over.  Captain  Kendee  took  the  boats,  and  took  his  horses  and  men 
over.  I reported  to  Colonel  Devens  that  ten  cavalry  would  shortly  be  there, 
and  that  Colonel  Ward  was  going  to  take  a position  at  Smart’s  Mill.  I found 
when  we  got  there  that  we  had  had  a skirmish  with  a rifle  company  of  Missis- 
sippians,  and  that  we  had  maintained  our  ground  and  driven  back  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Devens  then  ordered  me  to  report  this  to  Greneral  Stone,  that  we  had 
had  a skirmish.  As  I was  going,  I met  Captain  Kendee.  He  had  got  his 
cavalry  over,  and  had  gone  up  the  blufi*  as  far  as  where  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  20th 
Massachusetts,  was.  Colonel  Lee  was  having  a conversation  with  him.  I im- 
mediately crossed  down  and  made  the  report  to  General  Stone  that  our  regiment 
had  had  a skirmish ; and  as  I went  down  I met  Captain  Kendee  returning  with 
his  cavalry.  He  did  not  go  then  and  report  to  Colonel  Devens  at  all ; he 
merely  crossed  and  reported  to  Colonel  Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  ; then 
brought  his  cavalry  all  back  again  to  the  other  side.  Colonel  Devens  was  all 
the  time  looking  anxiously  for  the  cavalry  to  come  and  scout  out.  Previous  to 
my  going  back  we  had  discovered  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  on 
a road  off  over  towards  Leesburg.  I met  Colonel  Lee,  and  he  told  me  to  say  to 
General  Stone  that,  if  he  wished  to  open  a campaign  into  Virginia,  now  was  the 
time  ; he  believed  that  there  was  a good  chance.  And  as  I was  going  back  to 
report  this  I met  Colonel  Baker  on  the  towpath,  coming  up  from  General  Stone’s 
quarters.  Colonel  Baker  asked  me  if  I was  from  across  the  river ; I said  I 
was.  He  asked  me  if  I had  messages  for  General  Stone ; I said  I had.  He 
asked  what  they  were.  I told  him  that  the  regiment  had  had  a skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  and  that  we  still  maintained  our  position  where  we  had  been ; and 
then  I told  him  that  Colonel  Lee  had  sent  a message  to  General  Stone  that,  if 
he  wished  to  open  the  campaign  into  Virginia,  now  was  the  time.  Colonel 
Baker  remarked,  “ I am  going  over  immediately,  with  my  whole  force,  to  take 
command.”  He  then  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  went  off  rapidly.  I went 
down  and  reported  this  to  General  Stone.  General  Stone  told  me  that  Colonel 
Baker  would  probably  be  over  in  a very  few  minutes,  as  Colonel  Baker  had  got 
his  orders  and  was  going  to  take  charge  of  the  division  on  the  right,  while  Gene- 
ral Gorman  was  to  cross  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I had  understood  that  General 
Gorman  was  to  come  up  instead  of  General  Baker.  Some  one  told  me  that 
General  Stone  corrected  that.  I said  something  to  give  him  to  understand  that 
I supposed  Gorman  was  to  go  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff;  but  he  corrected  me  in  that. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  understood  General  Stone  to  say  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
General  Baker  to  cross  above? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  given  orders  to  Baker  to  cross.  In  reporting  to  him,  I 
told  him  that  in  this  encounter  our  Colonel  Ward,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Smart’s  Mill,  had  re-enforced  Colonel  Devens.  General  Stone  replied,  “Colonel 
Baker  is  at  that  place,  and  will  arrange  these  things  to  suit  himself.”  He  also 
told  me  to  tell  Colonel  Baker  to  be  very  careful  of  his  right  wing.  I went 
back  and  found  Colonel  Baker  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I reported 
myself  as  the  quartermaster  of  the  15th  regiment,  and  told  him  that  General 
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Stone  had  informed  me  that  he  was  in  command.  I asked  him  if  he  had  any 
orders  for  Colonel  Devens,  and  I asked  if  our  regiment  was  still  to  remain  in 
the  advance.  He  made  the  reply,  that  the  regiment  had  done  nobly,  and 
Colonel  Devens  should  have  any  position  he  desired.  I went  back  and  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Devens  that  General  Baker  was  coming  right  across,  as  he 
had  told  me,  with  his  whole  force.  General  Baker  had  said  he  was  going  to 
take  possession  with  his  whole  force.  We  waited  some  time,  hut  General  Baker 
did  not  come. 

And  the  skirmish  took  place,  and  we  drove  the  enemy  back  again,  still  main- 
taining our  ground.  Colonel  Devens  then  sent  me  hack  to  the  river  to  see 
where  Colonel  Baker  was.  I did  so  three  different  times.  After  I had  carried 
to  Colonel  Devens  the  information  that  General  Baker  was  coming  across, 
which  was  somewhere  between  10  and  11  o’clock,  I went  back  to  the  river 
three  different  times  to  see  where  General  Baker  was.  About  a quarter  past  2 
o’clock  General  Baker  made  his  appearance  and  ordered  Colonel  Devens  to 
fall  hack  from  the  woods  where  we  then  were.  We  were  some  forty  or  fifty 
rods  through  the  woods,  and  the  only  way  the  enemy  could  get  to  us  was  to 
come  up  through  a large  field  of  several  hundred  acres.  General  Baker  or- 
dered us  to  fall  hack  from  that  woods  into  a little  open  space,  and  there  he 
formed  his  lines.  He  did  not  go  himself  to  the  front  to  see  what  was  before 
him.  He  did  not  know  the  lay  of  the  ground  in  front  of  him  at  all.  He  just 
ordered  Colonel  Devens  to  form  upon  the  right,  and  so  formed  his  line,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  attacked.  So  that  the  enemy  in  the  attack  was  com- 
pletely in  the  woods,  while  we  were  open  to  their  fire. 

I had  a field-glass,  and  General  Baker  ordered  me  to  make  what  observation 
I could  through  it,  and  if  I saw  any  cavalry  of  any  amount,  to  direct  Lieu- 
tenant French,  who  was  commanding  the  howitzers,  to  throw  shell  among  them, 
showing  him  where  to  do  it.  I did  so,  and  where  I saw  a squad  of  cavalry 
through  the  woods  he  would  fire  a shell. 

I remained  upon  the  field  until  after  General  Baker  was  killed.  I do  not 
recollect  where  I was  when  he  fell,  as  I was  not  in  any  one  place  any  great 
length  of  time  after  the  ceasing  of  the  firing  of  the  howitzers.  I helped  them 
carry  his  body  down,  as  I was  coming  up  the  bluff  and  met  them  with  it.  We 
were  then  getting  short  of  ammunition,  and  as  we  had  40,000  rounds  on  the 
opposite  side  I went  over  to  get  some.  And  while  I was  gone  for  that 
the  retreat  was  made. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Was  it  on  the  left  flank  that  you  suffered  a raking  fire  from  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  It  seemed  to  he  pretty  general  all  around.  I stood 
about  the  centre.  The  field-pieces  were  placed  right  out  in  the  open  space  so 
that  our  men  who  manned  them  seemed  to  be  shot  down  almost  instantly.  I 
have  a few  marks  upon  my  sword  now  where  the  bullets  struck  me  then.  I re- 
ceived four  shots  at  that  one  charge  : one  went  through  my  cap,  one  struck 
my  belt,  and  two  struck  my  sword.  There  seemed  to  he  a very  hot  fire  directed 
right  there,  intended  to  disable  these  howitzers. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  long  did  that  battle  last  ? 

Answer.  About  two  hours  and  a half. 

Question.  The  enemy  were  covered  by  the  woods  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  the  woods  in  front  of  us. 

Question.  Were  they  above  you — on  higher  ground? 

Answer.  I think  the  ground  was  very  nearly  level.  In  the  centre  it  may 
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have  been  a little  lower  than  at  the  sides ; hut  I think  the  ground  was  very 
nearly  level. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  good  generalship  to  charge  into  those 
woods  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  it  would.  It  would  have  been  much  better  general- 
ship, I should  have  said,  to  have  formed  our  line  through  the  woods,  instead  of 
back  where  it  was.  I think  if  General  Baker  had  passed  through  and  seen  the 
chance  we  would  have  had,  he  would  have  formed  the  line  there. 

Question.  Why  did  not  Colonel  Devens  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  there  ? 

Answer.  General  Baker  did  not  consult  with  any  one;  he  just  gave  his 
orders.  It  is  customary  in  the  military  to  say  nothing  in  such  cases — to  give  no 
advice.  General  Baker  just  gave  his  orders  and  faced  right  about.  He  was 
very  much  excited  at  the  time. 

Question.  Did  some  of  your  men  escape  down  by  Edwards’s  Ferry  on  that 
side  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  They  did  that  night  after  dark. 

Question.  How  many  of  them? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I know  of  two  (a  captain  and  a sergeant  major)  who 
crept  along  down  the  edge  of  the  river.  Some  went  up  the  stream  and  were 
taken  off  in  boats  ; they  found  a little  boat  above. 

Question.  Of  course,  you  knew  that  a defeat  would  be  disastrous  with  the 
means  of  crossing  that  you  had  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; though  our  transportation  was  a great  deal  better  than  the 
management  of  it.  With  suitable  management ' the  transportation  was — well,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been ; but  still  it  was  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  I have  heard  it  reported. 

Question.  How  have  you  heard  it  reported  to  be  1 

Answer.  I have  heard  that  there  was  no  transportation  but  a boat  on  each 
side  of  the  island.  Now,  there  was  on  the  Maryland  side,  I think,  two  scows 
capable  of  carrying  fifty  men  each  at  a time.  From  Harrison’s  island  to  the 
Virginia  side  there  was  a scow  capable  of  carrying  seventy  men,  a life-boat  that 
would  carry  twenty  men,  and  two  little  boats  that  would  carry  six  or  eight  at 
a time.  There  was  transportation,  if  rightly  managed,  for  caiTying  200  men 
over  in  an  hour. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  more  did  not  escape  when  you  retreated? 

Answer.  The  boats  were  swamped.  In  their  retreat  the  men  rushed  upon 
the  boats  in  such  numbers  as  to  swamp  them.  I understand — though  I do 
not  know  it  to  be  a fact — that  there  was  quite  an  engagement  between  fwo 
officers  about  crossing.  There  was  no  one  to  give  directions  ; one  officer  wanted 
his  company  to  go  first,  and  another  wanted  his  company  to  go  first.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  brigade  quartermaster  to  attend  to  the  transportation,  but  he 
was  not  there  at  any  time. 

Question.  Is  it  good  generalship  for  a general  officer  to  give  an  order  to  cross 
over  where  a battle  might  be  expected  with  such  transportation  as  you  had  there  ? 

Answer.  From  what  I supposed  when  we  crossed  over,  I thought  there  was 
plenty  of  transportation  to  get  back  again. 

Question.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  had  had  no  fight.  When  you  passed  over 
you  were  looking  to  see  whether  there  was  an  enemy  there  ; you  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  whether  there  was  any  there  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  a voyage  of  discovery  for  that  very  purpose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  he  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  and  gave  the  orders  for  his 
troops  to  cross — ought  not  he  to  have  known  that  there  was  transportation  suffi- 
cient for  any  accident  ? 
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Answer.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  such  force  on  their  side  as 
there  was  on  our  side. 

Question.  That  is  so,  but  those  on  your  side  could  not  be  of  any  use  unless 
you  had  the  means  of  going  hack  and  forth.  It  is  a military  opinion  I ask 
of  you. 

Answer.  I think  it  depends  a great  deal  upon  what  the  intention  of  crossing 
was.  If  the  general  knew  what  the  force  was  there,  and  knew  that  he  could 
throw  up  fortifications  and  protect  himself,  it  might  he  good  generalship  and  it 
might  not.  I think  it  depends  a great  deal  upon  what  the  object  was.  I do 
not  know  what  Greneral  Stone’s  object  was,  or  what  General  Baker’s  object  was  ? 

Question.  It  was  to  make  a reconnoissance,  I think  you  said  ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  make  a reconnoissance  in  the  first  place;  but  after  he 
found  out  what  there  was  there  I do  not  know  what  he  intended  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  expedition  was  I 

imswer.  No,  sir ; I was  ordered  over  with  Captain  Philbrick  to  make  a re- 
connoissance. After  we  came  back  and  reported,  I did  not  know  what  the 
object  was.  Only  as  we  said  there  was  no  enemy  in  any  force,  I suppose  he 
intended  to  go  over  and  fortify  himself. 

Question.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  McCall’s  division  was  as  far  as  Draines- 
ville  the  night  before  this  happened  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  the  day  before  that  he  was  advancing. 

Question.  And  before  you  crossed  he  was  ordered  back? 

Answer.  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Question.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  division  retired  before  you  crossed  over  ? 

Answer.  I did  not.  I just  heard,  as  a rumor,  that  General  McCall’s  division 
was  advancing.  I know  nothing  more  than  except  by  hearsay. 

Question.  Was  there  any  difficulty  to  his  division  advancing  and  taking  posi- 
tion there,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  without  having  to  cross  the  river  with  boats  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  the  position  below  was.  I do  not  know  what 
the  position  on  the  other  side  is.  Between  us  and  General  Gorman’s  brigade 
there  is  a battery  that  prevented  our  getting  together,  that  would  prevent  our 
uniting  without  taking  that  battery.  There  is  a battery  in  the  woods  that  we 
saw  guns  mounted  on. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  there  ? 

.^swer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  battery  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  see  the  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  could  you  see  them  from? 

Answer.  From  our  side.  General  Stone  has  shelled  them  out  of  it  three  or  four 
times.  He  did  so  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  Now  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  it 
shows  very  plain.  I knew  there  was  a battery  there  that  morning.  Two 
negroes  of  Mr.  Smart,  going  from  Leesburg  to  Mr.  Smart’s  mill,  ran  into  our 
lines,  and  we  took  them.  I put  them  in  the  boats  that  day  to  help  our  men.  I 
asked  them  about  the  force  they  had  seen  coming  up.  They  said  there  was 
nothing  but  the  field-works  in  Trunkell’s  woods. 

Question.  Are  you  sure  there  were  guns  in  that  work  at  the  time  of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  always  had  reason  to  believe  so. 

Question.  I am  particular  about  that,  because  you  are  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  seen  any  guns  there  that  we  have  come  across. 

Answer.  They  can  be  seen  there  to-day. 

Question.  Did  you  know  at  the  period  of  that  battle  that  there  were  guns 
mounted  on  that  work  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  know,  but  General  Stone  knew  it ; that  is,  he  said  there 
was  a battery  there. 
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Question.  Wtat  time  did  you  hear  it  from  himl 

Answer.  All  summer. 

Question.  That  there  were  guns  there  ? 

Answer.  That  there  was  a battery  there. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it  before  tbe  battle  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I can  see  bow  easily  we  beard  it;  we  bear  these  things  in 
camp ; we  beard  officers  say,  “ There  is  a battery  in  tbe  woods.” 

Question.  You  say  that  battery  was  commanded  by  our  guns'? 

Answer.  We  can  reach  it  now;  it  is  about  three  miles  distant. 

Question.  Of  course,  it  is  no  further  now  than  it  was  then "? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  since  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  we  can  see  all  their  forti- 
fications on  tbe  other  side.  But  you  could  not  see  this  when  tbe  leaves  were  on 
tbe  trees. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Where  is  Trunkeirs  wood? 

Answer.  I cannot  say  tbe  spot  exactly.  These  guns  command  tbe  Leesburg 
turnpike. 

By  tbe  chairman : 

Question.  Was  that  battery  with  its  guns  in  tbe  woods  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  edge  of  tbe  woods.  Tbe  trees  in  tbe  woods  blind  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  say  it  is  three  miles  from  tbe  shore  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; three  miles  from  the  elevation  where  we  placed  our  guns  to 
shell  them. 

Question.  Could  this  force  from  Ball’s  Bluff  go  down  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  and 
keep  out  of  tbe  range  of  these  guns  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I say  that  tbe  two  forces  never  could  get  together  without 
silencing  this  fortification,  if  there  were  guns  there  to  be  silenced. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  prevented  them  from  flanking  that  battery  ? 

Answer.  Tbe  enemy’s  infantry. 

Question.  That  would  be  an  obstruction  of  infantry.  I am  asking  if  these 
guns  were  an  obstruction? 

Answer.  Usually  field-works  of  this  kind  are  supported  by  infantry. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  with  tbe  guns  themselves, 
provided  there  bad  been  no  infantry  to  support  them? 

Answer.  I do  not  suppose  there  would.  I suppose  they  could  have  gone 
around  them. 

Question.  Were  you  down  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  any  time  during  that  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  General  Stone  bad  bis  headquarters  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  At  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  su*.  I communicated  between  Colonel  Devens  and  General 
Stone. 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  was  there  over  on  tbe  Virginia  side  at  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry  that  day? 

Answer.  I am  not  able  to  say.  I know  some  regiments  that  were  there. 

Question.  Did  you  bear  tbe  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff  while  you  were  at  Edwards’s 
F erry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I was  not  down  there  when  there  was  any  skirmishing  at 
Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  knew  at  tbe  time  be  placed  those  troops  across 
at  Ball’s  Bluff  that  it  was  impossible  to  support  them  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  on 
account  of  this  battery? 
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Answer.  I do  not  know.  No,  sir;  if  lie  went  around  as  you  suppose. 

Question.  But  you  say  that  was  an  obstruction,  and  supported  by  infantry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  therefore  he  had  no  reason  to  be  informed  that  the  force  he 
put  across  at  Ball’s  Bluff  could  receive  any  support  from  those  he  put  across 
from  Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  he  supposed. 

Question.  Well,  what  was  the  fact  ? What  ought  a military  man  to  suppose  ? 
You  have  already  said  that  these  fortifications  are  generally  supported  by  in- 
fantry, as  a reason  why  they  could  not  be  re-enforced  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
Now,  General  Stone  knew  that;  that  they  could  receive  no  support  from  the 
force  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  if  they  went  in  front  of  them.  But  if  he 
threw  a force  over  so  that  it  might  go  around,  he  could. 

Question.  Exactly.  But  that  is  a path  that  I have  made  around  myself. 

Answer.  I did  not  say  he  could  not  do  it.  I merely  answered  your  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  do  it. 

Question.  Well,  if  you  say  he  could  do  it,  I want  to  know  why  he  did  not 
do  it,  when  he  heard  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  going  on  ? 

Answer.  I am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Question.  It  was  very  bad  generalship  if  he  could  do  it  and  did  not  do  it, 
was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  it  was. 

Question.  And  if  he  could  not  do  it,  he  knew  that  fact,  did  he  not  ? And  then 
I want  to  know  why,  in  your  judgment,  he  put  those  troops  across  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  when  he  knew  they  could  not  aid  those  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I do  not  know  what  General  Stone’s  plan  was  any 
more  than  you  do ; not  at  all.  I only  received  my  orders  from  him,  and  carried 
them' out.  His  plan  might  have  been  to  have  gone  up  by  going  around  that 
battery.  I do  not  know  what  his  plan  was.  He  must  have  known  that  there 
was  a battery  in  those  woods,  for  it  has  been  known,  or  the  report  has  been  all 
summer  that  there  was  a battery  in  the  woods  there. 

Question.  And  consequently  military  men  would  suppose  that  that  would 
prevent  a junction  of  the  two  forces  thrown  over  there,  and  that  they  must  act 
separately.  Now,  I want  to  know  of  you,  as  a military  man,  what  object  he 
could  have  to  throw  1,500  men  across  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  same  time  they 
were  thrown  across  at  Ball’s  Bluff  in  the  numbers  there  were  there,  and  thus 
expose  them  to  be  sacrificed  in  detail.  For  if  one  of  them  was  lost,  the  other 
stood  an  equal  chance  of  being  destroyed. 

Answer.  I think  General  Stone  thought  there  was  no  force  on  the  other  side. 
I think  after  Colonel  Devens  reported  that  we  had  crossed  over  there  and  found 
nothing — had  not  seen  any  pickets — he  supposed  the  enemy  had  left  the  vicin- 
ity of  Leesburg.  I think  that  was  his  opinion  after  we  had  gone  over  and 
found  no  opposition. 

Question.  You  afterwards  saw  that  there  were  troops  at  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  We  met  them  in  the  encounter. 

Question.  In  the  first  skirmish  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  then  General  Stone  ordered  more  troops  across  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  he  order  the  troops  across  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  at  what  time  they  were  ordered  across  below.  I do 
not  know  what  did  happen  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I can  say  this  : that  from  the 
hour  of  11  to  the  hour  of  1,  there  were  more  people  coming  back  at  Ball’s  Bluff 
than  were  going  over.  Then  was  the  time  we  were  waiting  for  General  Baker. 
There  seemed  to  be  a cessation  then ; everything  seemed  to  stand  still. 
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Question.  Then,  of  course,  Colonel  Devens  knew  there  was  a force  of  the 
enemy  there,  and  perhaps  about  what  that  force  amounted  to,  before  General 
Baker  went  across  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ; we  had  encountered  but  one  regiment  then. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  how  many  more  were  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  What  effect  did  this  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff  have  upon  your  regi- 
ment, as  regards  their  opinion  of  the  generalship  of  General  Stone  1 

Answer.  Among  the  men  and  officers  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I have  never  heard  them  express  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 

Question.  How  did  it  impress  you  ] 

-^swer.  As  one  who  was  in  the  fight,  it  had  this  effect  upon  me : that  had 
General  Stone  been  across  himself,  or  some  one  else  to  take  charge,  and  man- 
aged affairs  as  they  should  have  been  managed,  I think  we  should  have  been 
victorious.  I think  if  the  forces  had  been  thrown  across  as  General  Stone  or- 
dered them  to  be  thrown  across,  we  should  have  won  the  battle. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  a little  strange  that  General  Stone  him- 
self was  not  on  the  field  at  all  that  day  ] 

Answer.  I do  not  know  as  it  did.  He  had  two  generals  under  him,  one  at 
one  place  and  one  at  the  other.  He  was  lying  back  on  the  hill  with  artillery, 
watching  the  movements  on  both  sides,  and  giving  directions.  I think  that 
with  five  hundred  more  troops,  there  would  have  been  no  defeat  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  many  were  killed  on  your  side  that  day  1 

Answer.  There  were  310  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  I think  somewhere 
from  50  to  60  killed  and  drowned. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Of  your  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Of  how  many  did  your  regiment  consist  1 

Answer.  In  the  fight  I think  we  had  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Question.  Did  your  regiment  suffer  more  than  the  others  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; we  had  two  skirmishes  alone,  and  then  in  the  principal 
fight  we  received  a very  hot  fire.  I know  this  : that  the  general  opinion  among 
our  men  was,  that  if  the  line  had  not  been  formed  back  where  it  was,  but  had 
been  formed  in  the  woods  where  Colonel  Deveus  was  before,  we  should  have 
been  successful  with  the  force  we  had  there ; that  if  General  Baker  had  ordered 
his  troops  up  to  support  Colonel  Devens,  we  should  have  been  successful,  for 
the  enemy  would  have  then  been  in  the  open  space,  instead  of  our  being  there. 
Had  he  done  so,  and  reserved  one  or  two  companies  to  cover  the  right  flank,  I 
think,  and  I believe  that  all  our  men  and  officers  in  the  battle  think  also,  that 
we  would  have  been  successful  even  with  the  force  we  had  there.  Another 
thing  which  was  very  bad  was,  that  Captain  Kendee  did  not  report  with  his  ten 
cavalry  to  Colonel  Devens,  so  as  to  reconnoitre  and  let  us  know  what  force 
there  was.  The  cavalry  was  not  used.  If  they  had  been  there,  they  could 
have  been  made  to  do  excellent  service. 

Question.  Then  you  understand  that  General  Stone  remained  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  directing  operations  both  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Edwards’s  Ferry? 

Answer.  He  did  until  General  Baker  took  command.  After  that  he  knew 
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nothing  of  what  was  going  on  at  Ball's-  Bluff,  unless  General  Baker  sent  him 
despatches. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  General  Baker  take  command  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  At  quarter  past  two  o’clock. 

Question.  What  time  did  General  Baker  arrive  there? 

Answer.  It  was  about  10  o’clock  that  I met  him  on  the  towpath,  when  he 
was  going  up  to  take  command,  I arrived  there  at  half  past  10  o’clock,  and  he 
said  he  was  going  over  with  his  whole  command  to  take  possession.  I was  sent 
hack  three  different  times,  by  Colonel  Devens,  to  see  ff  re-enforcements  were 
coming  over,  but  it  was  quarter  past  2 before  General  Baker  appeared  upon 
the  field  on  the  Virginia  side. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  General  Stone  did  not  direct  operations  at 
Ball’s  Bluff  after  General  Baker  went  up  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  but  what  he  did.  But  when  I reported  to  him,  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  about  10  o’clock,  he  told  me  that  General  Baker  had  gone  to 
take  command  there.  In  reporting  to  him  that  Colonel  Ward  had  gone  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Devens  instead  of  going  to  Smart’s  Mill,  I asked  if  he  should 
go  to  the  mill  then,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  at  first.  He  said  that  General 
Baker  had  gone  to  take  command,  and  would  direct  him  as  he  wanted. 

Question.  You  are  still  with  your  regiment,  in  General  Stone’s  division? 

.^swer.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  January  25,  1862. 

Captain  William  Judkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman ; 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I hold  the  commission  of  captain  in  company  H of  the  16th  Indiana 
regiment. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Camp  Hicks,  near  Frederick. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  communications  passing  between 
General  Stone  and  the  opposite  side?  If  so,  please  to  state  the  particulars. 

Answer.  In  the  forepart  of  December — somewhere  from  the  5th  to  the  10th 
of  December — I was  placed  out  on  picket  for  two  days.  While  out  on  picket 
our  brigade  got  orders  to  move  up  to  Frederick.  They  left  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, leaving  me  with  my  company  on  picket.  I remained  there  until  Wednesday 
evening,  when  we  were  out  of  provisions,  and  I went  up  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  to 
get  some  provisions  for  my  men,  and  also  to  see  something  about  having  them 
relieved.  I was  sent  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  out  to  see  General  Gorman.  He 
furnished  the  provisions,  and  said  that  he  would  see  that  my  command  should 
be  relieved.  On  Thursday  evening  a company,  from  the  Michigan  7th,  I think, 
came  down  and  relieved  me,  and  I marched  my  command  up  to  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  where  I remained  over  night.  General  Gorman  had  promised  me  trans- 
portation by  wagon,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  where  my  regiment  was.  When 
I got  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  I made  arrangements  to  go  on  by  canal  with  my  com- 
pany to  Point  of  Rocks.  The  boat,  however,  did  not  leave  until  the  afternoon. 
In  the  morning,  about  9 o’clock,  there  was  a company  came  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  on  the  other  side  carrying  a flag  of  truce — a company  of  cavalry. 
The  officer  in  command  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  went  down  to  the  river  to  answer 
it.  He  had  come  down  a short  spell  before  that,  rode  right  over  the  bridge  on 
the  canal,  passed  the  guards,  had  gone  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  got  off  his 
horse,  and  took  out  his  spy-glass  and  looked  over  at  the  secession  pickets  on  the 
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otHer  side.  He  then  got  9n  his  horse  and  rode  back  up  the  hill,  where  a couple 
of  cannon  were  stationed.  It  was  while  he  was  up  there  that  this  flag  of  truce 
came  down.  The  officer  in  command  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  went  down  to  answer 
it,  and  General  Stone  came  up  and  said  something.  I did  not  hear  what  he  said. 
A boat  went  over  on  the  other  side,  and  three  commissioned  officers  and  some 
privates  of  the  secession  army  came  back  in  it.  General  Stone  stood  there  and 
talked  with  them  awhile.  They  joked  with  one  another  in  a friendly  way.  One 
of  the  rebel  officers,  I think,  was  named  Colonel  Humphrey.  After  talking  in 
that  way  a few  minutes,  the  secession  colonel  pulled  out  a package  of  something 
or  other  and  handed  it  to  General  Stone,  who  stuck  it  in  his  side  pocket.  They 
then  saluted  one  another,  and  the  secession  colonel  and  the  rest  got  into  the 
boat  and  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  General  Stone  got  on  his 
horse  and  rode  off. 

Question,  Was  the  package  given  to  General  Stone  a sealed  package? 

Answer.  I cannot  tell. 

Question.  Was  it  a large  package  ? 

Answer.  It  was  a tolerably  good-sized  package  ; a large  yellow  envelope,  a 
long  one,  and  pretty  full.  It  appeared  as  though  there  might  be  some  six  or 
eight  sheets  of  paper  in  it,  judging  from  the  looks  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Oovode  : 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  offer  to  open  it  in  your  presence  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  just  stuck  it  in  his  pocket,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  our  men  were  left  over  on  the  other 
side  as  hostages  ? 

Answer.  I think  there  were  some  six  or  eight  of  our  men  left  over  there  as 
hostages. 

Question.  Until  these  officers  and  men  returned  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  not  at  the  time  look  upon  that  as  a rather  strange  pro- 
ceeding ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I do  not  know  as  I am  able  to  say  altogether  whether  I 
did  or  did  not.  I know  this : that  the  men  there  looked  upon  it  as  rather  strange, 
and  talked  a great  deal  about  it.  In  fact,  my  men  were  crowding  around  and 
talking  rather  loud,  as  I thought,  in  the  presence  of  those  there,  and  I ordered 
them  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  I was  merely  waiting  transportation 
there;  I was  not  on  duty  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  such  a proceeding  is  calculated  to  have  a 
damaging  effect  upon  General  Stone’s  influence  with  the  army,  or  its  confidence 
in  him  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  is.  I can  say  that  so  far  as  my  own  men  are  concerned, 
they  talk  about  it  yet  frequently.  They  could  not  place  confidence  in  General 
Stone  after  seeing  that. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  The  boat  went  from  our  side  over  to  the  other  side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  brought  these  officers  back  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  transaction  similar  to  this  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  How  is  General  Stone  looked  upon  by  the  men  and  officers  there 
as  regards  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  I am  not  in  that  division.  I was  merely  passing  through  there  on 
my  way  to  my  regiment. 
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By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  were  present  during  that  interview  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  that  interview  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  justify  their  officers  coming  over  here,  and  hostages  from  our  side  being 
sent  over  there — anything  except  the  delivering  of  this  package  ? 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I heard  spoken  of.  The  secession 
colonel  inquired  about  the  health  of  “Uncle  Abe,”  and  was  very  anxious  to  get 
“Uncle  Abe’s”  message;  said  he  came  over  expressly  for  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  this  in  sight  of  our  fortifications  and  position  there,  so  thai 
the  enemy  could  get  a good  view  of  what  we  had  on  this  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; it  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  could  see  no  occasion  for  all  this  but  the  delivery  of  this 
package  ? 

Answer.  That  was  all  I could  see. 


Washington,  January  25,  1862. 

Sergeant  Charles  Edgerly  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I am  second  sergeant  of  company  E of  the  12th  Massachusetts 
regiment. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  We  are  stationed  now  about  four  miles  from  Frederick  City,  on  the 
turnpike  road. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  communications  passing  between 
General  Stone  and  officers  of  the  rebel  army  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  on  a Friday,  I was  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  in  the  morning  I saw  General  Stone  coming  down  to- 
wards the  ferry.  There  was  a mounted  man  with  him,  who  kept  about  twenty 
rods  in  the  rear  all  the  time,  until  they  came  to  the  canal.  General  Stone  rode 
across  the  canal  alone  to  the  ferry  where  our  brigade  crossed  at  the  time  of  the 
Ball’s  Bluff  affair.  General  Stone  stopped  there  about  five  minutes,  looking 
across  the  river,  and  then  returned  across  the  canal  again,  and  went  up  on  the 
bluff.  Perhaps  some  five  minutes  after  that  some  one  called  my  attention  to 
him  upon  the  bluff.  I looked  up  and  saw  his  orderly  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  him,  while  General  Stone  had  a glass,  through  which  he  was  looking  across 
the  river.  He  was  there  some  twenty  minutes  or  so.  I then  heard  a captain 
give  orders  to  turn  out  the  guard,  as  the  enemy  had  shown  themselves,  and  we 
thought  they  were  going  to  shell  them.  I saw  them  emerge  from  the  woods  on 
the  other  side.  I started  with  the  captain,  and  when  we  got  to  the  canal  bridge 
some  one  said  they  had  a flag  of  truce.  We  went  down  to  the  shore,  and,  as 
we  got  there,  the  enemy  came  down  to  the  shore  on  the  other  side,  and  shelved 
a flag  of  truce.  Looking  around  at  the  time  I saw  tha.t  General  Stone  was 
just  behind  me.  The  rebels  hallooed  across  the  river  that  they  had  despatches 
for  General  Stone.  General  Stone  told  the  captain  to  take  a boat  and  go  over, 
and  I and  five  others  went  over  with  him.  When  we  got  there  I think  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Humphrey,  of  the  rebels,  asked  who  was  on  the  other  side 
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He  was  told  it  was  General  Stone.  He  said,  “ If  General  Stone  is  over  on  tlie 
other  side,  I will  go  over  if  you  will  leave  some  of  your  men  here.”  I think 
five  of  us  stayed  there,  while  this  lieutenant  colonel  went  over.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  who  had  on  a lieutenant’s  shoulder-straps,  but  some  of 
the  rebels  told  me  he  was  their  captain.  They  called  themselves  the  “ school- 
boys of  Big  Bethel.”  There  were  also  an  orderly  sergeant,  a sergeant,  and  a 
private,  besides  the  commissioned  officers,  who  came  over  to  see  General  Stone. 
While  I was  over  there  I remarked  to  a picket  that  he  had  had  a very  pretty 
mark  a short  time  before.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I meant  General  Stone,  and  I 
told  him  I did.  He  said  he  did  not  care  to  shoot  General  Stone.  We  stopped 
there  probably  ten  minutes. 

Question.  Did  you  observe  what  they  had  with  them;  whether  they  had  a 
package,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Answer.  They  had  a sealed  package  about  the  size  of  this,  [taking  up  a long 
envelope,]  which  was  delivered  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  What  officers  did  you  say  came  across? 

Answer.  A lieutenant  colonel  and  an  officer  who  had  a first  lieutenant’s 
shoulder-straps  on.  They  called  him  their  captain.  One  of  the  boys  on  the 
other  side  said  he  would  go  over  too,  if  I would  ask  his  captain.  I looked 
around  and  said  I saw  no  captain.  He  pointed  to  this  officer  with  a lieutenant’s 
uniform  on  and  said  he  was  his  captain. 

By  Mr.  J ulian : 

Question.  What  did  General  Stone  do  with  the  package  ? 

Answer.  He  carried  it  away  with  him. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  From  your  description  of  the  occurrence,  it  would  appear  to  be  evi- 
dent that  General  Stone  expected  them  before  they  came  in  sight? 

Answer.  I said  so  to  the  captain  on  duty  there.  I saw  General  Stone  ride 
down  to  the  shore  and  stop  there  several  minutes  looking  across. 

Question.  Before  any  one  appeared  on  the  other  side? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  then  went  up  on  the  bluff  and  took  out  his  glass  and 
looked  over  in  the  direction  where  the  enemy  afterwards  emerged  from  the  woods. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  If  the  rebels  had  wanted  to  kill  General  Stone,  you  say  they  could 
have  done  so  easily. 

Answer.  Very  easily.  That  was  why  I remarked  to  the  picket  that  he  had 
had  a good  mark,  and  he  seemed  to  know  exactly  to  whom  I referred. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  He  rode  off  with  that  package  ? 

^iswer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Did  the  rebels  make  any  remark  about  General  Stone? 

Answer.  The  picket  said  that  he  did  not  care  about  killing  General  Stone.  I 
then  remarked,  “ I guess  we  Avill  send  him  OA^er  to  you.”  He  said,  “ If  you 
Avill  send  him  over  here  we  Avill  treat  him  Avell.” 

By  the  chaii-man: 

Question.  Do  you  knoAv  who  were  hostages  with  you  ? 

Answer.  We  had  been  relieved  from  picket  that  day,  and  there  were  some 
men  on  the  boat  from  some  other  regiments — the  16th  Indiana,  who  were  going 
up  to  Point  of  Bocks,  and  there  Avere  some  others  there  Ayhom  I do  not  re- 
member. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  communications  between 
General  Stone  and  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair  ? 

Answer.  Our  colonel,  Fletcher  Webster,  received  orders,  I do  not  know  ex- 
actly when.  At  least,  we  received  orders  about  11  o’clock — we  were  on  picket 
about  two  miles  from  our  regiment — to  call  in  our  companies  and  go  into  camp 
immediately.  So  we  drew  off  our  pickets,  but  we  were  relieved  by  no  com- 
pany at  all,  and  we  left  the  canal  where  we  had  been  on  picket  without  any  pro- 
tection at  all.  We  started  for  our  camp,  and  after  we  got  across  the  canal  we 
received  another  communication  to  extend  our  pickets  towards  Seneca.  We  got 
the  pickets  out  again,  when  we  received  another  order  to  draw  them  in  again  ; 
and  we  kept  receiving  these  orders  all  night.  We  did  not  march  to  Edwards’s 
Ferry  until  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon.  We  marched  up  the  whole  distance, 
and  brought  up  at  night  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  with  about  half  our  regiment. 
We  did  not  leave  camp  until  after  dinner. 

Question.  Did  you  go  across  the  river  h 

Answer.  No,  sir;  all  of  our  brigade  crossed  with  the  exception  of  our  regi- 
ment. 

Question.  Where  did  your  brigade  cross  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry,  where  I Avent  across  Avith  the  flag  of  truce. 

Question.  What  day  was  that  ? 

AnsAver.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  I think  it  Avas  on  Tuesday, 
for  we  did  not  get  there  until  Tuesday  night. 

Question,  What  did  your  regiment,  or  rather  your  brigade,  go  OA’cr  for  at  that 
time  ? 

AnsAver.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Your  regiment  did  not  go  across  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  our  regiment  did  not  get  there  until  late. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  long  did  your  brigade  remain  OA^er  there  until  they  came 
back  again  ? 

Answer.  I think  Ave  left  EdAvards’s  Ferry  the  next  Friday,  and  Avent  back  to 
Seneca,  where  we  have  remained  ever  since,  until  the  4th  of  December,  Avhen  the 
regiment  removed  to  Frederick,  Avhere  it  is  stationed  noAv. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  get  any  intimation  that  your  regiment  was 
Avanted  at  Ball’s  Bluff  or  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  11  o’clock  on  Monday  that  our  captain  on  picket  first 
received  it. 

Question.  Had  you  any  notice  beforehand  that  you  Avould  probably  be  Avanted 
in  that  vicinity  ? 

Answer.  We  had  none. 

Question.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  on  Monday? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  had  orders  a AA^eek  before  that,  I think,  to  be  ready 
to  move  at  a minute’s  notice,  and  have  three  days’  rations  ready.' 

Question.  Has  that  been  an  unusual  thing,  or  have  you  frequently  had  such 
orders  ? 

AnsAver.  We  have  had  such  orders  at  different  times.  We  have  such  orders 
now. 
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Washington  January  27,  1862 

Major  J,  J.  Dimmick  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army,  and  where  are  you  now  stationed  ? 

Answer.  I am  major  of  the  2d  New  York  State  militia.  I am  stationed 
between  Poolesville  and  Edwards’s  Ferry,  at  present. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  1 

Answer.  Since  the  11th  of  October. 

Question.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  pickets  anywhere  along  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I have  had  charge  of  them  probably  two  days  in  the  week. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  letters 
and  packages  across  the  line  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  the  point  where  we  are  stationed  now,  for  I have  not  had 
charge  of  any  pickets  there. 

Question.  How  about  other  points  ] 

Answer.  At  Monocacy  I had  command  from  about  the  12th  or  15th  of 
August  to  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Question  State  what  you  know  in  relation  to  communications  and  packages 
crossing  the  river  at  that  point  ? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  from  General  Stone,  verbally.  They  were  to  take 
charge  of  any  packages  which  he  sent  up  by  his  orders  to  be  sent  across 
the  river,  and  to  take  charge  of  packages  to  be  brought  back,  and  have  them 
submitted  to  him.  When  we  saw  a flag  of  truce  on  the  other  side  we  sent  over 
a boat  and  took  what  letters  they  had  and  sent  them  to  General  Stone.  Some- 
times the  letters  were  returned  to  me  to  be  delivered  to  parties  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Others  were  kept  by  General  Stone,  but  what  became  of  them  I do  not 
know. 

Question.  How  frequently  was  this  ? 

Answer.  It  was  very  irregular;  sometimes  twice  a week,  sometimes  less,  and 
sometimes  more.  I should  think,  on  the  average,  they  were  happening  twice  a 
week. 

Question.  Were  those  letters  sealed? 

Answer.  I think  some  were.sealed  and  some  were  open.  Letters  from  General 
Stone  were  sealed,  and  those  we  received  were  sealed.  There  were  sealed 
letters  from  him  to  a Mrs.  Betsy  Mason.  General  Stone  told  me  that  she  had 
a^afegnard  from  General  Scott  to  the  effect  that  her  property  on  the  island 
there  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Question.  You  frequently  sent  packages  to  this  woman  ? 

Answer.  I think  as  many  as  four  or  tive  times. 

Question.  Where  did  ^she  live  ? 

Answer.  Her  address  was  Chesnut  Hill,  Loudon  county;  I think  opposite 
Nolan’s  Ferry. 

Question.  How  far  back  from  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I think  a mile  qr  two- 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  woman,  except  what 
General  Stone  told  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  said  paol^ages  were  sent  fo  her  and  received  them  from  her? 

Answer.  There  were  packages,  said  to  be  from  her,  directed  to  parties  in  Phil- 
jadelp.hia  and  Washington,  and  I think  to  some  in  Baltimore? 

Question.  What  did  you  do  with  those  packages  ? 

Answer.  Delivered  them  to  General  Stone., 

Question.  Were  they  directed  to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Directed  to  other  parties,  and  also  a letter  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Were  those  packages  sealed  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  General  Stone  told  you  slie  had  a safeguard  from  General 
Scott  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  that  was  was  this : the  pickets  from  one  of  the 
regiments  fired  over  at  the  hogs  on  the  island,  and  General  Stone  told  me  to  go 
up  and  say  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket  that  she  had  a safeguard 
from  General  Scott,  and  her  property  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Question.  Then  it  was  in  relation  to  the  shooting  of  the  hogs,  and  not  about 
sending  letters  to  her,  that  he  told  you  about  this  safeguard  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; he  said  her  property  was  not  to  be  disturbed ; that  she 
had  a safeguard  from  General  Scott. 

Question.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  explanation  of  the  packages  coming 
from  her  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  packages  sent  to  General  Stone  were  for- 
warded to  their  destination  ? 

Answer.  I do  not.  I always  supposed  she  was  a spy  employed  by  General 
Stone.  That  was  my  impression,  because  the  packages  were  so  frequent.  He 
seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  her,  as  I judged,  from  what  he  said. 

Question.  Why,  then,  did  you  suppose  that  she  directed  her  packages  to 
parties  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore] 

Answer.  That  was  a matter  I could  not  explain.  I was  merely  to  obey  orders. 
In  fact,  1 had  no  right  to  ask  questions. 

Question.  How  about  packages  going  over  into  Virginia] 

Answer.  Packages  went  to  her  frequently ; letters,  I mean. 

Question.  What  kind  of  letters  ] 

Answer.  Common  size,  and  sometimes  of  large  size.  Some  from  General 
Stone  came  in  envelopes  used  in  his  office. 

Question.  If  she  had  been  a spy  of  General  Stone  would  you  have  expected 
letters  to  be  sent  to  her  in  official  envelopes  ] 

Answer.  That  was  not  regular  at  all.  I only  remember  one  or  two  such 
packages,  addressed  in  General  Stone’s  handwriting,  appearing  to  contain  three 
or  four  letters. 

Question.  If  she  had  been  a spy  you  would  not  have  supposed  that  he  would 
have  sent  his  official  envelopes  to  her  ] 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  " There  are  a great  many  things  up  there  I could 
not  understand.  It  is  a very  civil  war  upon  our  side. 

Question.  It  is  conducted  upon  peace  principles  upon  our  side  ] 

Answer.  More  so  than  any  war  I have  before  heard  of.  Our  pickets  at 
Monocacy  were  not  fired  upon  for  the  eight  or  nine  weeks  tliat  we  were  there. 

Question.  This  thing  was  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I should  say  it  averaged  twice  a week.  General  Stone 
gave  me  instructions  once  to  deliver  some  letters  immediately.  I supposed  they 
were  to  be  sent  over  at  once,  and  I sent  over  a couple  of  soldiers  with  them, 
and  they  were  met  upon  the  other  side  by  some  of  the  rebel  soldiers.  I re- 
ported what  I had  done  to  General  Stone,  and  he  rather  censured  me  for  it,  say'- 
ing  that  I should  rather  have  sent  the  letters  over  by  civilians — by  other  than 
our  soldiers.  I told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  done  that ; I 
could  send  them  over  only  by  soldiers  or  negroes,  and  the  negroes  were  afraid 
of  being  taken. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  objection  to  sending  them  over  by  our  soldiers  ] 

Answer.  He  gave  me  no  reason. 

Question.  Did  any  reason  occur  to  you  ] 

Answer.  Only,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  taken  prisoners.  But  then  they 
were  very  honorable  on  the  other  side  whenever  a white  flag  was  raised,.  Ther© 
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never  was  a boat  fired  upon.  Several  individuals  were  brought  over,  and  two 
ladies  were  sent  over  from  our  side — one  with  her  family  and  furniture. 

Question.  Who  were  they  ? 

Answer.  One  was  Mrs.  Captain  Shreeves,  who  was  sent  over.  Her  husband 
was  a captain  in  the  Loudon  cavalry. 

Question.  You  say  she  was  sent  over  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I sent  her  over  with  her  furniture.  I had  orders  from 
General  Stone  to  send  her  over.  When  I reported  it  on  the  other  side,  they 
said  they  could  not  receive  her  until  they  received  orders  from  Leesburg.  At 
^night  they  came  back,  and  she  was  sent  over. 

Question.  Did  you  examine  her  trunks  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; she  had  bedding,  bags,  &c.  I understand  that  before  I 
came  there  she  had  petitioned  to  General  Stone  several  times  for  permission  to  : 

go  back,  after  having  been  allowed  to  come  over  here.  Her  baggage  was  not  . 

examined.  I understood  that  she  took  an  oath  before  General  Stone  to  give  no  ' 

information,  under  the  penalty  of  having  her  father-in-law’s  property  on  this  i 

side  confiscated.  " 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  her  packages,  baggage,  &c.]  ' 

Answer.  I could  not  say,  except  that  I recollect  there  was  a trunk,  and  some 
bedding  tied  up  in  a blanket.  I recollect  one  thing  distinctly — a sewing  ; 
machine,  which  I thought  was  rather  a curious  thing  to  be  sent  over  there.  J 
There  were  one  or  two  trunks,  a carpet-bag,  and  such  things  as  a woman  would 
naturally  take.  1 

Question.  You  did  not  examine  them  ? 5 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  had  orders  to  transmit  her  and  her  baggage,  without  1 
anything  further. 

Question.  You  understood  they  were  to  be  sent  without  examination  ? ■ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  General  Stone  knew  the  facts  of  her  crossing,  and  gave  I 
especial  orders  for  her  to  cross.  Afterwards  we  crossed  a Mrs.  White.  ; 

Question.  Who  was  she?  j 

Answer.  She  was  sent  down  from  General  Stone  with  orders  to  Lieutenant  i 
Colonel  Wilcox.  I was  not  down  there.  j 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  her? 

Answer.  I know  she  has  crossed  twice. 

Question.  Who  is  she  ? |; 

Answer.  She  is  a Mrs.  Benjamin  White.  She  lives  about  half  way  between  j 
Poolesville  and  Edwards’s  Ferry.  i 

Question.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  she  crossed  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know,  except  that  she  has  property  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Is  she  secession  ? ; 

Answer.  Intensely  secession.  In  fact,  they  all  are.  I know  only  five  Union 
people  there.  || 

Question.  Did  she  carry  any  baggage  with  her?  i 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I think  not,  because  she  went  down  on  horseback.  |: 
She  may  have  carried  a travelling  bag,  or  something  of  that  kind ; but  I do  not 
know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  rebel  officers  crossing  over  to  our 
side  ? ; 

Answer.  I do  not,  except  from  report.  , : 

Question.  Have  you  heard  it  reported  that  they  have  crossed  ? ^ 

Answer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  what  four  of  them,  officers  and  men,  , 
came  across.  They  came  across  and  played  cards  Avith  our  pickets.  We  knew  ^ ij 
there  Avas  one  of  them  who  Avas  an  officer,  and  Ave  gave  orders  to  arrest  them ; ^ || 

and  we  found  that  four  of  our  men  were  in  pawn  on  the  other  side.  We  sent  : j 
them  back  at  once. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  know  that  ? | 
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Answer.  No,  sir ; that  is,  he  knew  afterwards  about  it,  and  punished  the  men. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  officers  coming  over  to  see  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  flags  of  truce,  say,  twice  a week  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry.  But  General  Stone  has  charge  of  them  himself. 

Question.  Those  packages  you  have  spoken  of  were  not  transmitted  at  that 
point  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; hut  above,  at  Monocacy. 

Question.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  matters  which  have 
crossed  the  river  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  any  of  them. 
I reported  a matter  to  General  Stone  about  three  weeks  ago,  or  to  our  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  through  him  to  General  Stone.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  a man 
named  Young,  who  owns  an  island,  I believe,  just  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  had  a 
pass  from  General  Stone  to  pass  himself  and  gang  to  and  from  the  island  at  all 
times,  without  having  his  baggage  examined.  He  took  quantities  of  baggage  of 
all  kinds  over  with  him,  his  teams,  &c. ; and  it  was  reported  by  our  j)ickets  that 
a rebel  officer  was  seen  on  the  island.  From  that  island  to  the  Virginia  shore 
was  a regular  ford.  I reported  that  to  our  lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  to  General 
Gorman,  and  General  Gorman  reported  it  to  General  Stone ; and  I have  heard 
that  since  then  this  pass  has  been  countermanded. 

Question.  What  did  that  man  carry  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  He  carried  on  his  negroes. 

Question.  What  else  ? 

Answer.  The  negroes  would  have  their  luggage,  bags,  &c.  I do  not-  know 
what.  It  was  not  examined. 

Question.  Was  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  baggage  sent  over? 

Answer.  I do  no*t  know.  This  was  the  report  of  the  pickets  to  me  as  officer 
of  the  day,  and  I immediately  reported  it  to  our  lieutenant  colonel. 

Question.  Has  there  been  much  discussion  among  the  officers  there  in  relation 
to  this  transmission  of  packages  back  and  forth  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  said  about  it  by  the  officers  there  who  know  about  it  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  give  their  opinions  in  full,  because  each  one  seems  to 
have  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  General 
Stone  has  become  altogether  too  civil  to  the  rebels ; that  he  is  too  considerate. 
They  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Question.  Who  ? ^Te  rebels  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a rebel  at  Rockville  who  was  imprisoned  by 
General  Banks,  who  told  me  the  other  Sunday  that  they  thought  a great  deal 
of  General  Stone ; but  if  they  got  General  Gorman  on  the  other  side  they  would 
kill  him.  They  would  not  kill  General  Stone,  for  he  was  a gentleman.  The 
secessionists  in  the  neighborhood  always  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  General 
Stone;  whether  from  any  knowledge  of  his  principles,  or  on  account  of  his 
manner  towards  them,  I do  not  know.  But  they  ail  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  him. 

Question.  Do  those  transactions  excite  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
in  relation  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  such  opinions  thrown  out ; more  particularly  among 
the  men  than  among  the  officers.  The  men  say  right  out  that  he  is  a secessionist 
and  a traitor. 

Question.  The  officers  have  their  opinions  ? 

Answer.  They  are  more  careful  about  expressing  them,  because  they  might 
get  themselves  into  trouble  by  doing  so.  I cannot  think  myself  that  General 
Stone  is  disloyal;  but  I think  there  have  been  some  very  curious  operations 
there.  I know  one  thing  that  creates  a great  prejudice  against  General  Stone, 
and  that  is  having  for  his  adjutant  general  Charles  Stewart ; or,  as  he  calls 
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himself,  Lord  Vane  Tempest,  about  whom  so  much  was  said  in  the  London 
papers  some  years  ago.  He  is  a very  supercilious  fellow,  and  has  insulted 
almost  every  officer  who  has  gone  there.  He  gets  beastly  drunk  two  or  three 
times  a week.  I think  that  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  unpopularity  of 
General  Stone. 

Question.  That  has  nothing  particularly  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  those 
packages  hack  and  forth  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  hut  I think  that  accounts  for  a great  deal  of  General 
Stone’s  unpopularity  among  the  officers  there.  It  is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  a want  of  coiitidence  in  General  Stone  since  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  In  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Well,  in  Ids  generalship.  There  are  two  parties  there,  of  course. 
Stone’s  friends  throw  the  blame  upon  Baker,  and  Baker’s  friends  throw  the 
blame  upon  Stone.  There  is  great  question  about  the  orders  received  ; whether 
they  wore  transmitted  to  General  Baker  or  not. 

By  :\[r.  Gooch  : 

(Question.  Have  you  stated  all  that  you  know  in  relation  to  the  crossing  of 
packages  and  persons  ? 

Answer.  I can  tell  you  nothing  more,  except  from  hearsay.  I know  nothing 
more  particularly.  I have  heard  a thousand  reports  ; some  may  be  true  and 
some  may  not. 

Cj)uestion.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  heard  reports  of  the  crossing  of  other 
packages  and  other  parties,  besides  those  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a great  many  others. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  collected  upon  our  side 
of  the  river  and  transmitted  to  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  it  myself.  I have  heard  something  said  about  it. 
A man  told  me  that  a note  against  Mr.  Young,  who  resides  close  to  Edwards’s 
Eerry,  was  sent  over  from  Leesburg  for  collection,  and  the  note  was  paid  and 
the  money  sent  back. 

Question.  Do  you  know  who  carried  back  the  money  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

(Question.  Is  this  Mr.  Young  a secessionist? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir,  strong.  There  are  so  few  there  that  are  Union  men  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  I should  judge,  from  what  I have  seen,  that  it  is 
as  bad  on  this  side  of  the  river  as  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  transactions  of  that  character  ? 

AnsAver.  No,  sir;  there  are  flags  of  truce  going  over  there  tAvo  or  three  times 
a Aveek,  but  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  sending 
of  letters  to  our  prisoners  at  Ilichinond.  There  Avas  a flag  of  truce  that  went 
over  on  Friday  last,  and,  to  shoAv  the  feelings  of  the  officers  there,  some  one 
asked  the  officer  who  Avas  bearing  the  flag  what  he  Avas  going  over  for.  He 
said  : “ I suppose  it  is  to  tell  them  if  they  do  not  move  we  maj  shell  them,  and 
Ave  don’t  Avaiit  to  hurt  their  feelings.”  That  sIioavs  the  feelings  of  the  officers 
about  it.  The  enemy  haA^e  now  three  A'ery  poAverful  forts  right  opposite  to  us. 
1 think  the  first  fort  is  about  half  a mile  back  of  Edwards’s  Ferry.  When  Ave 
Avent  to  EdAvards’s  Ferry  first  it  Avas  only  a hreastAvork  a feAv  feet  high.  I think 
there  Avere  no  guns  there  then — merely  a breastwork.  I Avent  up  Avithin  300 
yards  of  it.  It  Avas,  ap])arently,  a breastAvork  fi’om  Avhich  they  had  retired.  We 
Avere  on  the  hluff  opposite  EdAvards’s  Ferry  for  three  days,  and  the  A^ery  day  Ave 
came  back  they  commenced  strengthening  that  Avork,  and  they  haA^e  Avorked  on 
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it  ever  since,  employing  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  men  upon  it.  They  have 
a fort  there  now,  I should  think,  about  500  feet  long,  and  pierced,  I should 
think,  for  from  20  to  30  guns. 

Question.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  there  were ‘no  guns  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; on  the  day  after. 

Question.  How  near  did  you  go  to  it? 

Answer.  Within  300  yards.  There  might  have  been  a dozen  men  behind  it 
then,  but  they  kept  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  our  skirmishers  who  protected  us. 

Question.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  fort  was  not  garrisoned  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  was  only  a breastwork  thrown  across  the  road,  about  breast  high. 

Question.  Is  that  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  we  have  heard 
alluded  to  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; it  is  a very  fine  fort,  with  two  fine  entrances  to  it,  with 
a deep  ditch  outside  of  it.  We  can  see  two  sides  of  it.  It  commands  the  whole 
line  of  our  pickets  for  six  miles,  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Conrad’s  Ferry.  I 
should  judge  the  fort  would  hold  a thousand  men. 

Question.  Is  this  fort  within  the  reach  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  Rhode  Island  battery  shelled  it  once;  but  there  were 
only  a few  tents  there  then,  and  they  moved  out  of  it. 

Question.  When  was  that? 

Answer.  I should  think  it  was,  perhaps,  six  weeks  ago.  The  battery  threw, 
perhaps,  a dozen  shells  into  it  then. 

Question.  Was  it  in  our  power  to  have  prevented  their  building  that  fort  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; they  could  not  have  thrown  up  a shovelful  of  dirt  there 
if  our  batteries  had  been  at  the  ferry. 

Question.  And  it  has  been  in  your  power  at  any  time  to  have  prevented  its 
being  built  ? 

Answer.  Y^es,  sir ; I have  heard  many  of  our  officers  say  they  wish  they  had 
charge  of  our  batteries ; they  would  stop  the  fort  very  quick  from  going  on„ 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Can  you  destroy  it  now  ? 

i^swer.  That  is  a question.  If  they  have  large  guns  there  they  can  destroy 
us.  It  is  pierced  for  guns,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  any  there  now 
or  not.  They  have  had  two  or  three  regiments  there.  They  have  finished  that 
fort  very  thoroughly.  There  is  an  abattis  in  front  of  the  fort,  of  trees  cut  down, 
and,  from  what  I have  seen  of  their  drawing  logs  inside  the  fort,  I think  they 
have  strengthened  it  with  stockades ; and  they  have  arranged  another  fort  be- 
hind that,  which  commands  this  one.  I should  think  it  was  half  a mile  back  of 
Ball’s  Bluff.  That  fort  commands  the  big  fort  back  of  Edwards’s  Ferry ; and 
then  back  of  Leesburg  they  have  another  fort  much  larger  than  either  of  these, 
which  commands  both  of  these  forts.  These  three  forts  are  so  situated  as  to  form 
the  corners  of  a triangle. 

Question.  The  first  fort  you  have  described  you  say  can  be  reached  by  our 
guns  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  The  first  fort  back  of  Edwards’s  Ferry,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  have  prevented  the  construction  of  the  second  fort? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  both  the  first  and  second  fort.  But  I doubt  whether  our 
guns  would  reach  the  large  fort  on  the  mountain  back  of  Leesburg.  That  is 
some  five  or  six  miles  off  and  camiot  be  reached,  except  by  a chance  shot,  which 
would  not  do  much  damage  to  it,  I suppose. 

Question.  The  building  of  the  two  you  say  you  could  have  prevented? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  not  have  thrown  up  a shovelful  of  dirt  if  we 
had  tried  to  prevent  it.  When  we  have  fired  a few  shots  over  there  now  and 
then  they  have  made  no  reply  to  us,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know  the  range 
of  their  guns,  while  they  know  the  range  of  ours  perfectly.  Last  Thursday  I 
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heard  them  firing  for  the  first  time.  They  fired  some  seventy  shots,  ranging  down 
from  Ball’s  Bluff,  down  to  the  rise  and  across  Goose  creek,  evidently  getting  the 
range  of  their  guns.  I think  they  have  the  range  for  us  now,  and  if  we  should 
go  over  there  we  should  fare  hardly.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  go 
over  there  now.  There  is  no  way  to  take  those  forts  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  We  might,  perhaps,  cover  our  crossing  by  our  artillery,  but  we  must 
charge  with  the  bayonet  to  get  those  forts,  and  I think  they  have  Leesburg  as 
near  impregnable  as  they  want  it,  and  they  have  a large  force  there,  for  we  can 
see  their  camps. 

By  Mr,  Gooch : 

Question.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  on  my  way  up  from  Washington  that  night.  I was  here  on 
sick  leave  when  I heard  of  the  fight  up  there  and  I started  right  off  and  got  up 
there  early  the  next  morning.  Our  regiment  had  then  crossed  the  river  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry.  « 

Question.  What  transpired  there  on  Tuesday  while  your  regiment  was  over 
there  ? 

Answer.  I went  down  to  the  feny,  when  I arrived  there,  intending  to  go 
over  and  join  my  regiment.  General  Stone  detained  me  there,  and  said  he 
wished  me  to  remain  there  for  orders.  I told  him  I wanted  to  go  over  and  re- 
port to  my  regiment.  He  said:  “You  will  remain  here  for  orders.”  He  then 
took  my  horse,  sending  his  own  back.  That  afternoon  there  was  a skirmish 
over  there,  when  General  Lander  was  wounded.  I was  on  this  side,  on  a high 
hill  which  overlooks  the  flat  over  there.  After  the  skirmish  was  over,  General 
Stone  was  there  and  went  over.  I asked  him  if  I could  be  relieved  and  allowed 
to  go  to  my  regiment.  He  gave  me  permission  to  go,  but  said  he  would  take 
my  horse,  as  his  was  disabled.  I went  over  without  a horse,  but  found  one 
when  I got  over  there,  and  went  up  and  took  command  of  the  pickets,  I went 
out  into  the  woods  where  the  skirmish  had  taken  place.  Tlie  enemy  had  then 
retired  out  of  sight,  and  we  could  see  no  signs  of  them  within  two  miles  or  two 
and  a half  miles  of  the  ferry.  It  is  three  miles  to  Leesburg  from  the  ferry.  I 
should  think  ‘their  pickets  were  back  from  two  miles  to  two  miles  and  a half 
from  the  ferry;  from  a half  a mile  to  a mile  from  Leesburg.  Our  pickets  were 
thrown  out  to  the  woods  where  the  skirmish  was ; we  could  see  no  signs  of  the 
enemy.  The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  went  up  and  picked  up  two  of  our 
men  who  were  Avounded,  and  one  who  was  killed,  and  some  of  their  men.  We 
saw  occasionally  a scout  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  or  so.  But 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy  at  all.  We  lay  there  all  day  Wednesday,  and 
saw  nothing  of  the  enemy.  Wednesday  night  we  had  no  alarm.  And  at  10 
o’clock  that  night  orders  came  for  us  to  bring  our  regiments  over  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Question.  When  did  you  go  up  to  this  breastwork? 

Answer  I Avent  up  there  Wednesday  morning,  a little  before  day,  just  at 
break  of  day.  I think  there  Avere  men  inside;  we  could  see  figures  moAung, 
but  we  could  not  tell  Avhether  they  Avere  armed  or  not.  The  day  before,  during 
the  skirmish,  itien  were  seen  there  throwing  up  earth.  It  was  evidently  very 
hastily  constructed ; nothing  but  a very  simple  earthwork  running  across  the 
road,  perhaps  forty  paces  long. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Would  you  have  considered  that,  at  that  time,  any  impediment  to 
the  march  of  infantry? 

Answer.  Not  at  all;  hardly  more  than  if  you  should  turn  this  table  up  on  its 
side  and  put  some  men  behind  it.  The  boys  Avere  so  anxious  to  go  that  they 
Avould  hardly  Avait  for  the  order  to  go. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Were  our  troops  exposed  to  their  guns,  if  they  had  had  any  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  except  the  advanced  skirmishers.  There  was  a high  bluff 
back  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,,  and  we  lay  in  under  that.  I should  think  that  at 
the  mouth  of  Goose  creek  there  was  a piece  of  meadow  land  of  some  hundred 
acres,  and  we  lay  there.  Our  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  on  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  and  they  might  have  been  exposed  to  the  artillery  there.  That  earthwork 
was  throAvn  right  across  the  direct  road  to  Leesburg ; and  there  is  a branch 
road  running  off  there,  that  follows  the  river  bank  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  Were  you  at  that  time  so  near  this  earthwork  that  you  could  have 
seen  if  there  had  been  any  guns  mounted  there  ? 

Answer.  I was  within  half  a pistol  shot  of  it,  I should  think.  I am  positive 
there  were  no  guns  there  at  all.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  This  extreme  courtesy  shown  to  the  enemy  by  General  Stone,  has 
it  or  not  led  to  a doubt  of  his  loyalty  among  the  officers  and  men  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  question  but  wdiat  it  has.  It  has  caused  discussion,  and, 
of  course,  there  would  be  no  discussion  if  there  was  no  question.  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  believe  it  myself. 

Question.  Could  you  see  any  reason  why  our  troops  should  not  have  gone 
up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  Ball’s  Bluff  to  the  assistance  of  General  Baker  ] 

Answer.  I could  see  none  at  all.  I think  we  could  have  done  it,  and  have 
turned  them  on  their  flank  and  captured  them  all.  I saw  the  road  then,  and 
could  see  no  obstacle  in  our  way.  They  expected  us  to  come  up  there  to  assist 
them,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  made  such  a desperate  resistance  there. 
One  of  our  men  made  his  way  up  there  from  Edwards’s  Ferry ; how  he  got  up 
there  I do  not  know.  But  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  into  the  fight,  that  he  left 
his  regiment  and  made  his  way  up  there  and  went  with  the  Tammany  regiment ; 
and  he  told  the  Tammany  boys  that  General  Gorman  was  coming  up  with  his 
brigade,  and  they  fought  with  that  expectation  all  day.  I know  he  got  with 
the  Tammany  regiment  from  our  regiment.  He  wandered  off  three  miles  to  get 
into  the  fight. 

Question.  Suppose  that  a single  regiment  even  had  gone  up  there  and  turned 
their  flank  on  that  Monday ; what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result 
of  that  fight  ? 

Answer.  There  could  have  been  no  question  but  we  should  have  won  it  If 
there  had  been  even  one  hundred  men  who  had  gone  up  and  took  them  by  the 
flank,  the  shock  of  the  first  surprise,  as  they  would  not  know  how  many  there 
were,  might  perhaps  have  broken  them.  They  were  concealed  from  our  men, 
and  an  attack  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  is  a very  ticklish  business. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  connected  with  matters  there,  that  you 
think  are  of  importance  ? 

Answer.  There  are  facts  enough.  I have  stated  only  general  facts.  I know 
that  General  Stone  is  well  acquainted  with  officers  on  the  other  side.  He  looks 
over  Avith  his  glass,  watches  flags  of  truce  going  over,  and  mentions  by  name 
officers  that  he  sees  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  he  will  say : “ That  officer 
smoking  a cigar  is  Colonel  Jennifer ; he  is  a very  fine  man ; a very  gentlemanly 
man  ; he  Avas  a class-mate  of  mine.” 

Question.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  consider  it  important  for 
the  committee  to  knoAv  ? 

AnsAver.  No,  sir ; only  this,  perhaps  : it  is  a sort  of  standing  joke  among  us 
that  this  is  a very  ciA'il  Avar.  There  has  been  some  talk  up  there  of  our  maHng 
a crossing  to-moiTOAv,  and  the  officers  say  among  themseHes  that  if  we  do  we 
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shall  come  back  as  we  did  from  Ball’s  Bluff.  We  have  only  some  8,000  men 
that  we  could  take  over  there  into  a fight.  We  do  not  know  how  many  the 
rebels  have  there ; probably  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  officers  do  not  talk 
with  the  men ; but  among  themselves  they  do  not  have  much  confidence  about 
getting  back  if  we  go  over  there.  I have  made  up  my  mind  so  much  so,  that 
when  I knew  I was  to  be  here  to-day,  as  I could  not  get  leave  of  absence  to  go 
home,  I telegraphed  my  wife  to  come  on  and  meet  me  here,  for  I did  not  know 
as  she  would  get  another  chance  to  see  me.  I think  we  should  have  a desperate 
fight  over  there.  This  civility, up  there,  I think,  has  caused  us  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  best  officers  and  men,  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Lee  is  a very 
good  officer,  and  Colonel  Cogswell  was,  I think,  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians 
we  had  up  there. 

By.  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  a mill  on  the  other  side  above  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  There  is  a mill  below  Ball’s  Bluff,  or  nearly  under  it. 

Question.  Is  it  within  the  range  of  our  guns  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  pickets  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Is  it  in  operation  now  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  Our  picket  is  directly  opposite.  The  river  is  quite 
narrow  there,  and  the  pickets  talk  across  to  each  other.  A week  ago  last 
Saturday,  I think,  I Avent  around  to  see  the  pickets  there.  The  field  officer  of 
the  day  on  the  other  side  was  the  major  of  a ^lississippi  regiment.  He  talked 
A\-ith  us  for  some  time.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  our  regiment,  but  said  that  if 
we  came  over  there  the  second  time  Ave  should  be  Avorse  AAffiipped  than  we  Avere 
at  Ball’s  Bluff.  He  said,  “ All  Ave  Avant  is  to  ha\^e  you  keep  on  your  OAvn  side  of 
the  m^er.” 


\Yashington,  January  27,  1862. 

Captain  J.  J.  Delany  SAvorn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

AnsAver.  I am  a captain  in  the  second  regiment  of  Noav  York  State  militia. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ? 

AnsAver.  When  I first  came  to  Washington  I Avas  stationed  on  East  Capitol 
street.  From  there  AA'e  moved  to  Ball’s  Cross  Hoads  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
remained  there  until  the  16th  of  July,  Avhen  Ave  marched  for  Bull  Run.  After 
our  return  from  Bull  Run  Ave  Avere  encamped  on  ScA^enth  street,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, about  a half  a mile  beyond  the  cavalry  barracks.  On  8th  of  August 
Ave  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Poolesville,  and  Averc  some  tAvo  and  a half  or 
three  days  going  up.  The  afternoon  the  regiment  got  under  Avay  from  here,  I 
got  leave  of  absence  for  a short  time  and  started  for  Xoav  Y’ork,  so  that  Avffien  I 
returned  on  the  13th  of  August  the  regiment  aa^s  in  camp  at  PoolsAulle,  or 
within  half  a mile  of  it.  A portion  of  the  regiment  Avas  then  moAmd  from  that 
point  to  Monocacy.  First  there  Avere  tAvo  companies  sent;  that  force  aa'us  after- 
AA-ards  increased  to  four  companies,  and  finally  to  seA^en  companies.  Up  to  the 
time  that  the  force  embraced  but  four  companies  it  AAms  under  command  of  the 
major.  When  it  AAms  increased  to  seA’en  companies  the  lieutenant  colonel  as- 
sumed'command,  leaAung  the  colonel  in  camp  AAuth  one  company  and  a part  of 
another.  We  continued  at  that  point  guarding  the  riA’er  from  Mason’s  island 
up  to  Nolan’s  Ferry  until  some  time  in  September,  I think  about  the  13th, 
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when  the  whole  regiment  was  again  brought  together  and  encamped  where  we 
no are,  within  about  two  miles  of  the  toAvn  of  Poolesville. 

Question.  Have  you  any  of  this  time  had  charge  of  the  pickets  along  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  I frequently  had  charge  of  the  pickets  from  Mason’s  island  up  to 
Monocacy  bridge,  a distance  of  about  three  miles  and  a half.  I had  two  com- 
panies under  my  command,  my  own  company  and  another,  I being  the  ranking 
captain. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  packages,  letters,  &c.,  crossing  the  river 
at  that  point  ? 

Answer.  I remember  sealed  letters  being  sent  over  sometimes.  At  one  time 
I had  two  or  three  letters  in  my  possession,  and  there  being  no  opportunity  to 
send  them  across  I transferred  them  to  the  officer  who  relieved  me,  and  I do  not, 
of  course,  know  positively  what  became  of  them.  I was  led  to  suppose  that 
they  were  sent  across  the  river. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you^receive  those  letters  ] 

Answer.  They  generally  came  down  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  de- 
tachment of  our  regiment — from  Major  Dimmick,  and  sometimes  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilcox,  who  has  since  resigned  and  is  now  in  New  York.  At  another 
time  I passed  over  a lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Shreeves,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Shreeves,  either  then  or  formerly  a captain  in  the  Loudon  county  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Radford,  I think. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Was  this  a rebel  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I was  in  command  of  the  line  when  she  was  sent  across, 
and  the  lieutenant  colonel,  as  well  as  the  major  of  our  regiment,  were  present  at 
the  time.  I said  something  to  them  about  searching  her  baggage.  The  reply 
was  the  general  commanding  was  well  enough  satisfied,  so  as  to  let  the  baggage 
go  across  without  any  search.  Being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, I asked  him  what  guarantee  the  general  had.  He  said  that  her  father-in- 
law,  or  her  father,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  tliat  section  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  had  entered  into  bonds  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, that  if  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Captain  Shreeves,  should  carry  across  any  in- 
formation, directly  or  indirectly,  he  would  forfeit  all  his  property  to  the  United 
States  government. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  did  she  carry  across  ? 

Answer.  She  carried  two  trunks,  some  sacks  filled  with  some  soft  matCTial, 
as  far  as  I could  judge  from  taking  hold  of  them,  and  several  small  baskets,  be- 
sides jugs  and  other  things.  In  fact  there  were  two  skiff  loads. 

Question.  Were  the  trunks  large  trunks'? 

Answer.  Ordinarily  sized  trunks ; say  thirty  inches  by  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches. 

Question.  Were  they  heavy  trunks  ? 

Answer.  YTs,  sir ; they  were.  They  were  pretty  well  packed,  I should  say. 

Question.  Unreasonably  heavy  for  trunks  of  that  size  '? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I should  think  not  more  so  than  if  heavily  packed  Avith 
clothing. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  sacks'? 

Answer.  I thought  it  was  yarn,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; I could  not  say. 
By  handling  it,  when  throwing  it  into  the  boats,  I felt  its  contents  and  judged  it 
to  be  nothing  but  that. 

Question.  Was  there  a sewing  machine  sent  across  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  she  had  her  two  children  with  her. 
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Qnestion.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person  crossing  there  ? 

Answer.  She  was  the  only  person  who  crossed  of  whom  I have  any  personal 
knowledge.  I have  heard  that  other  parties  have  crossed.  I have  also  heard 
that  that  same  lady  came  from  the  other  side  some  months  or  so  prior  to  this, 
by  permission  of  the  officer  in  command. 

Question.  Were  the  letters  sent  over  there  ordinary  letters? 

Answer.  They  were  ordinary  letters. 

Question.  Sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  through  my  hands  seemed 
to  be  of  a Mrs.  Mason. 

Question.  To  whom  were  the  letters  delivered  on  thet)ther  side? 

Answer.  I do  not  remember  passing  any  over  myself.  I placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  officer  who  relieved  me  the  letters  I had,  and  he  sent  them  over.  There 
was  a standing  order,  however,  while  on  picket,  that  no  letters  should  be  de- 
livered to  any  one  wearing  uniform.  But  as  those  not  wearing  uniform  on  the 
qth«r  side  of  the  river  were  largely  in  the  majority,  I thought  it  was  a very 
foolish  order.  I have  seen  a great  many  over  there  bearing  arms  wffio  had  no 
uniform. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  rebel  officers  coming  over  on  this 
side? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; not  while  I was  in  command  of  the  pickets. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  the  other  side? 

Answer.  I have  received  some  two  or  three  letters. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  remember. 

Question.  Were  they  directed  to  General  Stone  or  to  other  parties  ? 

Answer.  They  were  directed  to  other  parties,  and  forwarded  by  me  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  our  detachment,  and  so  on  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  our  troops  crossed  there 
on  the  day  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; my  company  was  detached  for  skirmishing  duty  at  sunrise 
Monday  morning. 

Question.  Give  us  a short  history  of  what  you  know  of  that  affair. 

Answer.  About  sunrise  on  the  21st  of  October  our  regiment  was  drawn  up  in 
line,  resting  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  first  object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  the  means  of  crossing.  I had  come  there  with  my  mind  fully  prepared 
to  find  a pontoon  bridge,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  when  I saw  nothing 
but  some  common  flatboats,  which  would  average  about  thirty  men  to  each  one, 
and  even  that  would  crowd  those  working  the  boats  across,  I was  considerably 
astonished.  I said  but  little,  but  I thought  a great  deal.  We  were  crossed 
over  and  took  up  our  position  on  the  right  of  the  Minnesota  regiment,  with  my 
company  deployed  as  skirmishers,  with  my  right  resting  upon  the  Leesburg 
road,  adjoining  the  house  foimerly,  and  perhaps  then,  occupied  by  a Mr.  Buck- 
ley.  There  was  an  intrenchment  upon  the  left  of  where  we  w^ere,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  But  still  we  were  out  of  the  reach  of  any  musketry  there.  I 
continued  on  that  spot  until,  I suppose,  about  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday  moniing, 
when  I was  relieved,  or  rather  received  orders  to  fall  back  quietly.  When  I 
got  down  to  the  ferry  below,  I found  that  the  Minnesota  regiment,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  well  as  my  own  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  my  company,  had 
all  been  crossed  over  the  river.  As  1 approached  the  river  company  H,  the 
last  company  of  our  regiment,  had  nearly  completed  the  crossing,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  return  to  the  Virginia  side.  Accordingly,  between  that  time 
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and  daybreak,  all  tbe  troops  returned  again — those  that  had  crossed  during 
Monday.  I think  the  following  morning  the  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Indiana  regiment,  and  the  addition  of,  I should  say,  from  150  to  200 
cavalry.  The  only  artillery  we  had  over  there  were  two  brass  hoAvitzers,  under 
the  command  of  a corporal  of  the  United  States  army.  There  was  no  commis- 
sioned officer  then  in  command  of  the  artillery,  and  none  assumed  command  of  it 
from  that  time  until  we  returned.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  perhaps  half  past 
two  o’clock,  some  of  our  men  ventured  out  imprudently  to  gather  some  straw, 
&c.,  when  a force  of  the  enemy  suddenly  dashed  out  of  the  woods  and  made 
an  attack  upon  them,  as  well  as  upoij  my  skirmishers.  There  was  something 
of  a panic  among  the  men  who  Avere  gathering  straw,  as  they  were  unarmed. 
One  or  two  were  killed  there  at  that  time,  I believe.  The  enemy,  comprising, 
I should  judge,  two  or  three  regiments,  followed  up  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  over  the  skirmishers,  but  Avere  repulsed  by  the  artillery  opening  upon 
them.  That  was  done  by  order  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilcox,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time.  The  corporal  inquired  if  he  should  open  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  told  him  to  blaze  away.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  general  officer  in  the  front.  The  only  one  I recognized  there  was 
General  Abercrombie.  General  Gorman  was  not  there,  and  General  Stone  was 
not  there.  I understood  that  General  Stone  was  on  the  bluff  on  the  Maryland 
side.  It  was  raining  very  severely  during  the  day,  and  the  men  were  out  in 
the  low  ground  there,  which,  at  the  last  overflow,  had  been  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  under  water,  right  where  our  men  then  lay.  During  the  night 
the  wind  blew  up  very  fresh,  and  during  Wednesday  it  was  impossible  to  cross. 
There  were  canal  boats  on  the  Maryland  side,  but  they  could  not  be  got  across 
to  us.  With  the  means  Ave  had  it  Avould  have  been  impossible  to  cross  the 
river  then.  If  there  had  been  a hawser  there,  by  which  the  boats  could  have 
been  pulled  over,  we  could  have  been  got  across.  During  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  wind  lulled  to  such  an  extent  that  they  managed  to  get  some  boats  over  to 
us,  and  after  dark  that  night  all  the  men  Avere  sent  across  to  the  Maryland 
side.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  I had  been  again  ordered  out  on  picket,  and 
was  posted  on  the  Leesburg  road,  in  advance  of  the  position  I had  formerly 
occupied,  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  in  face  of  a very  thick  timber.  I was  there 
in  conjunction  with  three  other  companies,  company  K,  nineteenth  Massachu- 
setts, company  I,  first  Minnesota,  and  company  K,  of  the  fifth  Connecticut. 
We  had  intrenchments  throAvn  up  there  by  orders  of  General  Abercrombie, 
and  were  digging  rifle  pits  and  filling  up  the  angles  of  the  fence  there  Avhich 
had  been  torn  down,  and  we  placed  our  men  behind  them  during  all  that 
night.  At  about  half  past  three  o’clock  in  tlie  morning  my  command  received 
orders  to  withdraAV  and  take  our  intrenching  tools  with  us.  The  one  Avho  first 
brought  me  the  order  was  dressed  in  a half  military  and  half  cml  dress,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  what  it  was  a ruse  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I told  him  I wanted  a more 
authentic  order  than  that.  In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour  an  orderly  came 
up  with  the  same  orders,  and  I then  ordered  the  companies  to  move  off.  We 
got  down  to  the  bank  and  found  that  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a dozen  or  so  men  scattered  around  keeping  the  fires  up.  On 
both  banks  of  the  river,  oil  the  Maryland  side  as  well  as  the  Virginia  side,  the 
camp  fires  were  very  numerous,  and  persons  seeing  them  Avould  suppose  that 
there  were  a great  many  troops  encamped  there.  About  sunrise  I got  across 
and  marched  to  our  camp,  and  found  that  the  rest  of  the  regiment  had  been  in 
camp  since  two  o’clock. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  some  earthAvorks  the  enemy  had  on  the  other 
side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Hoav  near  were  you  to  those  works  ? 
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Answer.  Within  cannon  shot,  hut  not  within  musket  shot.  I should  say 
within  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

Question.  Were  you  yourself  any  nearer  to  them  at  any  time  than  that  f 

Answer.  I was  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye  those  who 
were  standing  in  front  of  the  works,  between  the  ditch  and  the  intrenchments, 
so  that  I could  calculate  the  height  of  the  intrenchments  above  the  ditch,  and 
could  also  distinguish  those  on  top  of  it.  During  Monday,  previous  to  hearing 
the  firing  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  I saw  a regiment  come  from  the  direction  of  Goose 
Creek  and  march  into  the  intrenchment,  which  completely  hid  them  for  a time. 
I afterwards  saw  them  march  out  of  the  other  side,  cross  the  road,  go  down 
through  the  timber,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  afterwards  I heard ’the 
commencement  of  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  there  ? 

Answer.  I could  distinguish  none  at  all.  There  were  none,  unless  they  were 
masked.  In  fact,  I only  saw  two  embrazures  for  guns  in  that  portion  of  the 
intrenchments.  I also  saw  a body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  I should  suppose  a 
squadron,  move  from  the  right  of  the  works  towards  the  timber  bordering  on 
Goose  creek.  Whether  they  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  a recon- 
iioissance  of  our  position  or  not,  I could  not  say.  I did  not  see  them  after 
that. 

Question.  What  was  the  height  of  that  embankment,  of  that  eai’thwork? 

Answer.  Judging  from  what  I could  see  of  the  men  there,  I should  say  it 
was  some  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 

Question.  At  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  It  might  not  have  been 
more  than  eight  feet  high. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I should  say  it  extended  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Question.  How  many  sides  to  it  did  you  see  ? 

Answer.  I saw  the  front  and  one  side. 

Question.  Were  any  of  your  men,  as  you  know,  any  nearer  to  it  than  you 
were  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  only  one,  I think,  who  wmnt  nearer  to  it  than  I did 
was  Major  Mix.  I think  he  made  a reconnoissance  there  during  the  forenoon, 
in  which  he  went  to  a point  of  the  road  some  quarter  or  half  a mile  beyond 
where  our  line  wms.  I think  General  Stone  himself  also  went  there  afterwards 
on  Wednesday. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  near  he  went  ? 

Answer.  I think  he  went  about  the  same  distance,  to  the  point  of  the  road. 
Major  Mix  was  with  him  on  that  occasion. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  there  were  guns  there  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  supposition  on  our  part  was  this:  We  were  in  advance  there, 
and  were  not  able  to  discover  anything  there,  although  we  scanned  it  very 
closely  wdth  a glass.  We  thought  it  was  nothing  more  than  a sort  of  blind, 
a half  finished  intrenchment ; that  they  either  had  no  guns  to  mount  there,  or, 
if  they  had  the  guns,  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  mount  them. 

Question.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  there  were  no  guns  in  position  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; because  if  they  had  had  guns  of  any  calibre  at  all  we 
were  within  their  range. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fighting  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  not  aware  of  any  crossing  being  made  at  Ball’s  Bluff  at  the 
time  we  went  across  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I supposed  we  were  making  the 
only  crossing  that  was  to  be  made.  When  I heard  the  firing,  the  successive 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  occasional  explosion  of  the  artillery,  I made  the 
remark  to  my  first  lieutenant  that  our  men  had  undoubtedly  crossed  up  above 
somewliere,  either  at  Conrad’s  Ferry  or  in  that  neighborhood.  I did  not  sup- 
pose they  would  cross  at  the  bluff.  I never  presumed  for  a moment  that  an 
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action  would  take  place  at  the  bluff,  for  I supposed  there  were  other  points 
above  that  would  be  better.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  say  about  half  past  three 
o’clock,  the  firing  seemed  to  slacken,  and  to  gradually  recede.  My  first  lieutenant 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  receding  towards  Leesburg;  but  I observed  that 

it  seemed  to  be  going  towards ' , as  was  really  the  case.  There  was  an 

occasional  shot  after  that. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  anything  to  have  prevented  your  force 
from  marching  from  where  they  were  up  to  the  bluff  and  taking  part  in  the 
engagement  ? 

Answer.  I think  a force  of  4,000  or  5,000  men  could  have  marched  up  there, 
provided  we  had  a force  held  in  reserve  to  keep  our  flank  protected  from  any 
body  of  troops  that  might  cross  Goose  creek.  We  had  more  to  fear  from  any 
party  coming  from  Goose  creek  than  from  Leesburg ; Goose  creek  makes  a sort 
of  curve  there.  It  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  us  to  have  marched 
right  up  the  river  bank.  We  could  have  marched  up  to  the  Leesburg  road  and 
then  crossed  through  the  woods. 

Qu^tion.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  making  that  move- 
ment? 

Answer.  I think  not.  I have  not  been  over  the  road;  but  I am  pretty 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  country  about  there,  and  knowing  one  part,  I 
think  I could  judge  pretty  well  what  the  others  were. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  earthworks  you  speak  of  to  have  pre- 
vented your  doing  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  the  enemy  hanging  around  there  in  scattered 
groups;  some  with  glasses,  some  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  apparently 
hanging  about  there  perfectly  unconcerned.  Some  officers  were  there  mounted 
and  riding  about  quietly  as  if  nothing  was  going  on.  Now  and  then  we  would 
see  an  ambulance  moving  away  from  the  earthworks  across  the  hill,  down  the 
Leesburg  road.  I noticed  that  during  the  fire,  before  it  as  well  as  afterwards. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  forts  erected  there  recently,  or  any  work  on 
the  spot  where  these  earthworks  are  that  you  speak  of? 

Answer.  There  has  been  an  earthwork,  I think,  placed  on  the  bluff  where  we 
were  engaged  in  throwing  up  our  intrenchments  when  we  crossed.  It  is  in  full 
view  of  the  camp  of  General  Gorman’s  brigade.  It  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  if  scanned  with  a glass  it  can  be  distinguished  very  closely.  I have 
been  home  on  sick  leave  from  the  10th  of  January  until  I was  sent  for  to  come 
here,  and  I have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  proportions  that  work  has  as- 
sumed since  I have  been  away. 

Question.  How  was  it  when  you  left? 

Answer.  It  was  a place,  I should  say,  that  would  mount  some  20  or  25  guns. 
It  overlooked  the  country  about  then-e,  and  in  my  mind  covered  the  approaches 
to  both  Conrad’s  and  Edwards’s  Ferries. 

Question.  Was  that  fort  in  process  of  construction  when  you  left? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  anything  more  been  done  upon  the  earthworks  that  were  there 
when  you  were  over  there? 

Answer.  I have  not  been  in  a position  to  judge  what  has  been  done  upon 
those  earthworks  since  we  crossed  there,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bluff  on 
our  side,  except  the  one  at  Edwards’s  Ferry — where  I have  been  but  once  since 
then — where  you  can  get  a good  view  of  those  works. 

Question.  Are  those  two  points  commanded  by  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Our  guns,  placed  upon  the  bluff  I have  mentioned  as  being 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  would  command  those  earthworks  as  well  as  the  woods 
adjoining. 

^ Question.  Would  they  command  the  point  where  the  new  fort  has  been  built 
since  you  were  over  there  ? 
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Answer.  I think  they  could  command  it.  It  is  right  on  the  river  hank,  about 
midway  between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  Could  the  first  work  have  been  completed,  or  the  other  one  built,  if 
our  folks  had  endeavored  to  prevent  it? 

Answer.  It  has  surprised  me  very  much  to  see  any  earthworks  thro^vn  up 
there  in  that  manner,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

Question.  Surprised  you,  because  our  guns  could  have  prevented  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I think  they  could. 

Question.  Is  there  a mill  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  or  near  there? 

Answer.  There  is  a mill  at  Groose  creek. 

Question.  Is  there  one  above,  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a mill  on  the  river  bank,  with  a sort  of  inclined  plane 
down  towards  the  river,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  loading  boats,  or  something  of 
that  kind;  that  is,  between  Edwards’s  Feny  and  Ball’s  Blufi'. 

Question.  What  kind  of  a mill  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  distinguish  that.  It  appeared  to  be  a mill,  and  is  about 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Hamson’s  island.  A Mr.  Butler,  who  lives  opposite 
that  point,  has  told  me  it  is  a mill. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a mill  it  is  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I)o  you  know  of  any  mill  there,  within  the  reach  of  our  guns, 
where  they  are  grinding  grain  ? 

Answer.  I have  no  positive  information  of  that  kind.  I have  seen  the  ene- 
my’s pickets  and  fires  about  this  place  which  I was  told  was  a mill. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  was  done  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  relation  to  the  packages  and  letters,  &c.,  allowed  to  go  hack  and 
forth  there,  do  you  know  whether  that  has  created  any  impression  unfavorable 
to  Ceneral  Stone’s  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; it  has  among  some  officers  who  have  expressed  themselves 
as  somewhat  opposed  to  it,  and  that  they  thought  it  was  not  right  for  us  to 
grant  them  such  favors  when  we  could  receive  no  corresponding  favor  in  return. 
And  I have  heard  others  speak  of  the  general  on  account  of  the  peculiar  stand- 
ing he  has  among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  notorious  secessionists  in  heart  and  feeling.  Those  people  speak  of 
General  Stone  in  the  highest  tenns.  In  fact,  I must  myself  say  that  he  is  a 
man  I have  always  admired  up  to  the  time  of  our  crossing  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  my  confidence  in  him  was  shaken.  Up  to  that 
time  I considered  him  a very  fine  officer.  He  has  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  is  a man  exceedingly  careful  and  cautious  in  his  conversation,  weighing  his 
words  carefully  before  expressing  his  opinions.  And  I thought  it  foolish  for  a 
man  of  that  character  to  attempt  such  a thing  as  that  before  he  was  prepared. 
My  confidence  was  shaken  in  him  after  that.  I have  again  and  again  tried  to 
form  some  excuse  in  my  own  mind  for  that.  At  other  times,  when  I was  at 
Monocacy,  whenever  any  reports  were  brought  to  him  that  the  enemy  were 
showing  themselves  in  any  number  across  the  river,  he  always  showed  great 
alacrity  in  ordering  the  artillery  down  there.  On  one  occasion,  when  Major 
Uimmick  gave  notice  to  him  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  somewhat  numer- 
ously at  a barn  near  Monocacy,  some  three  or  four  Parrott  guns  were  ordered 
down  there  that  night.  Up  to  a very  late  period  he  has  always  shown,  to  my 
mind,  very  great  alacrity  in  responding  to  any  call  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  form  any  explanation,  satisfactory  to 
yourself,  of  the  course  pursued  on  the  day  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  disaster  ? 

Ans\ver.  No,  sir;  and  all  the  explanations  I have  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  attempts  I have  heard  to  fix  up  the  matter,  have  only  made  it  the  more 
mystifying  to  me,  and  the  more  am  I at  a loss  to  find  out  who  was  to  blame. 
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Washington,  January  27, 1862. 
Colonel  Charles  Devens  sworn  knd  examined. 


By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army,  and  where  are  you  stationed  I 

Answer.  I am  colonel  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  stationed 
near  Poolesville,  Maryland. 

Question.  You  were  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Your  regiment  was  the  first  regiment  that  crossed? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  in  their  order,  what  orders  you 
received  from  General  Stone  in  relation  to  crossing  into  Virginia,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  crossing  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  About  one  o’clock  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  I received  an 
order  from  General  Stone.  I was  then  at  Poolesville,  hut  part  of  my  regiment 
was  on  the  Potomac  river.  One  company  was  two  miles  from  the  Potomac, 
and  one  company  was  on  Harrison’s  island  at  that  time.  I received  from  Gen- 
eral Stone  an  order  about  11  o’clock,  or  rather  it  reached  my  camp  at  that 
time;  but  being  absent  when  it  reached  camp,  I did  not  receive  it  until  about 
one  o’clock.  The  order  was  as  follows : 


“Headquarters  Corps  of  Observation, 

^^Poolesville,  October  20,  1861. 

“Colonel  : You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to  have  the  two  new  flat- 
boats,  now  there  opposite  the  island,  transferred  to  the  river,  and  will,  at  3 
o’clock  p.  m.,  have  the  island  re-enforced  by  all  of  your  regiment  now  on  duty 
on  the  canal  and  at  the  New  York  battery.  The  pickets  will  be  replaced  by 
the  companies  of  the  19,th  Massachusetts  there. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“CHAS.  P.  STONE. 


“Colonel  Charles  Devens, 


“Brigadier  General, 


^'‘Commanding  15th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  volunteers P 


Question.  What  was  done  in  pursuance  of  that  order? 

Answer.  I sent  word  immediately  to  those  companies  to  be  ready.  The 
quartermaster  carried  the  orders  to  the  companies.  I went  down  to  the  l iver,  and 
at  a little  later  than  three  o’clock  I crossed  four  companies  to  the  island.  Com- 
pany H was  either  all,  or  substantially  all,  on  the  island.  Company  C was 
three  miles  from  the  island;  that  was  the  company  at  the  New  York  battery. 
Companies  C,  G,  I,  and  A were  crossed  to  ilie  island.  The  next  order  I re- 
ceived was  a verbal  one,  about  night,  received  through  Captain  Stewart,  Gen- 
eral Stone’s  adjutant  general.  It  directed  me  to  send  Captain  Philbrick  over 
with  a small  party — I forget  the  exact  number;  these  minor  details  escape 
my  mepaory  afte^  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months.  He  took  ten  or  fifteen  men 
and  crossed  opposite  the  bluff,  in  the  place  where  the  men  had  before  been 
across — where  Captain  Philbrick  had  himself  been  across,  as  General  Stone 
knew.  He  crossed  one  day,  when  General  Stone  and  myself  were  both  present, 
with  two  or  three  men ; had  gone  up  the  bluff  to  the  crest  of  the  bluff  and  sat- 
isfied himself  that  that  portion  of  the  river  was  not  picketed.  Captain  Phil- 
brick, as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  was  to  cross  the  river  with  ten  or  fifteen  men, 
push  out  to  within  a mile  of  Leesburg,  if  he  could  do  so  without  being  discov- 
ered, and  then  return  and  report. 

Captain  Philbrick  accordingly  did  so.  Quartermaster  Home  was  with  me 
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on  the  island,  and  asked  leave  to  go  with  Captain  Philhrick,  which  I gave  him. 
He  and  Captain  Philhrick,  with  some  ten  other  men,  crossed  the  river,  went  up 
opposite  the  hluflf,  and  found  a sort  of  path,  which  led  first  down  the  river,  and 
then  up  on  the  bluff  itself,  in  a place  where  the  bluff  was  lower  than  it  was 
directly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  island.  They  went  out,  as  they  supposed, 
somewhere  about  a mile  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  and  returned  and  reported 
that  they  had  come  on  a camp  of  the  enemy.  I forgot  how  many  they  sup- 
posed the  camp  to  contain,  but  somewhere  less  than  half  a regiment.  I 
directed  the  quartermaster  to  immediately  report  the  facts  to  Ceneral  Stone.  I 
directed  him  to  go  because  he  had  been  across  himself  with  Captain  Philhrick. 
I remained  on  the  island  waiting  for  General  Stone’s  directions ; and  I received 
from  General  Stone,  somewhere  about  12  o’clock,  this  order : 

“ Headquarters  Corps  of  Observation, 

Poohsville,  October  20,  1S61 — 10^  y>.  m. 

Special  Orders,  No.  — . 

“ Colonel  Devens  will  land  opposite  Harrison’s  island  with  five  companies  of 
his  regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy  discovered  by 
Captain  Philhrick  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  landing  and  march  will 
be  effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

“ Colonel  Lee,  20th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  will,  immediately  after  Colonel 
Devens’s  departure,  occupy  Harrison’s  island  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be  taken  across  the  island  to  the 
point  of  departure  of  Colonel  Devens. 

“ One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  after  Colonel  Devens’s  departure,  to  cover  his  return. 

“ Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the  tow-path,  and  carried 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

“ Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and, 
having  routed  them,  will  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and  will  de- 
stroy the  camp,  if  practicable,  before  returning. 

“ He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on  the  country ; will,  under  all 
circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  them  to  any 
supposed  advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

“ Having  accomplished  this  duty.  Colonel  Devens  will  retuiTi  to  his  present 
position,  unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he 
can  undoubtedly  hold  until  re-enforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
agauist  largely  superior  numbers.  In  such  case  he  will  hold  on  and  report. 

“CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

“ Brigadier  General. 

“ Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
injury  of  private  property,  and  any  officer  or  soldier  straggling  from  the  com- 
mand for  curiosity  or  plunder  will  be  instantly  shot. 

“ CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

“ Brigadier  General  ” 

Somewhere  between  12  and  1 o’clock  I commenced  crossing  the  river,  wLich 
was  done  with  great  care ; great  anxiety  not  to  make  a noise  and  disturb  any 
pickets  above  and  below.  The  men  were  put  into  the  boat  very  silently  and 
ferried  across.  SomewLere  about  4 o’clock  we  had  crossed  five  companies  of 
my  regiment.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  night,  until  this  order  came,  they 
had  been  on  the  island,  and  had  laid  down  on  some  corn-stacks  they  had  found 
there.  I,  of  course,  supposed  I was  to  have  an  action,  and  I told  my  troops  to 
strip  off  their  overcoats  and  knapsacks.  I told  them  they  would  be  the  colder 
for  two  or  three  hours,  but  during  the  day  they  would  be  warm  enough.  I made 
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those  preparations  which  a person  would  ordinarily  make  who  anticipated  going 
into  action.  At  4 o’clock,  when  they  had  been  crossed,  I crossed  over  myself. 
Colonel  Lee  was  to  follow  me  with  a company.  He  informed  me  that  he  would 
go  across  himself  with  the  company,  although  he  considered  that  the  duty  was 
mine,  and  he  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  it.  Colonel  Lee  ranked  me. 
He  said  he  would  go  across  with  that  company  himself ; and  he  sent  across 
about  one  hundred  men,  and  came  with  them.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been 
arranged,  by  Colonel  Lee  and  myself,  that  Major  Revere,  who  was  then  on 
the  island — some  four  or  five  of  Colonel  Lee’s  companies  had  been  brought  over 
from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  island — we  arranged  that  in  the  morning  Major 
Revere,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  should  see  one  of  the  large  flatboats  brought 
down  between  Harrison’s  island  and  the  bluff.  I went  across  to  the  Virginia 
side,  somewhere  between  4 and  5 o’clock,  and  stayed  a little  while  on  the  bank. 
I lost  my  way,  in  the  first  place,  in  trying  to  find  my  troops,  which  delayed  me 
half  an  hour.  The  path  which  was  found  led  down  the  river,  I should  say, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  perhaps  more,  then  you  turned  and  came  up  by  a 
not  very  abrupt  slope  on  to  an  open  field  surrounded  by  woods.  I returned 
once  to  the  river,  to  be  sure  that  the  arrangements  were  provided  for  Colonel 
Lee’s  men  to  find  the  place  where  we  were.  I then  waited  with  the  men  until 
daybreak,  until  the  first  glimmer  of  light.  In  the  meantime  I had  sent  my 
scouts  out  to  the  right  and  left  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  in  the  woods.  They  reported  all  quiet.  As  the  first  light 
began  to  appear,  the  first  symptom  of  light — because  I had  some  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  march  before  reaching  this  camp,  which  I proposed 
to  do  at  daybreak — at  the  first  symptom  of  light  I set  my  column  in 
motion,  leaving  Colonel  Lee  and  his  company  of  men  on  the  bluff.  I strip- 
ped off  my  overcoat,  in  which  were  these  orders,  and  which  I never  saw 
again,  as  it  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  day.  I gave  it  to  the  adjutant,  who 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  men.  As  Captain  Philbrick  and  his  men  had  a scout  in 
the  evening  before,  I gave  them  the  position  of  advance  guard,  and  I went  with 
the  captain.  We  passed  across  this  field,  which  was  afterwards  the  field  of  the 
main  action  of  the  day,  into  the  woods,  and  crossed  one  or  two  more  open  spaces 
before  reaching  the  front  of  the  woods  which  was  towards  Leesburg.  On  arriving 
there,  as  it  had  grown  lighter,  I saw  what  had  caused  the  mistake  of  the  scouts. 
We  came  out  upon  the  open  field,  which  rises  gradually.  At  the  head  of  the  rise 
there  was  a single  row  of  trees — I think  of  fruit  trees — of  some  description.  As 
you  first  look  at  them  in  the  light,  the  light  coming  through  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  gave  very  much  the  appearance  of  a row  of  tents. 
I said  to  Captain  Philbrick  when  I saw  these  trees,  “ Are  we  not  mistaken  ? ” 
He  said  he  was  not.  We  went  forward  two  or  three  paces  further,  and  then  I 
gave  directions  to  halt.  I in  a moment  or  two  satisfied  myself  that  there  had 
been  a mistake,  caused  in  this  way ; and  in  the  uncertain  light,  even  in  the  first 
light  of  the  morning,  it  did  not  look  unlike  a row  of  tents.  The  night  previous 
was,  I think,  a light  night — a moonlight  night — I am  quite  confident — and 
misty,  so  that  it  was  not  a very  brilliant  night.  We  then  halted  the  force. 
Captain  Philbrick  and  myself,  with  three  or  four  men,  pushed  up  over  the  slope. 
I moved  forward  with  Captain  Philbrick  down  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg. 
It  had  begun  then  to  get  so  light  that  the  high  valley  in  which  Leesburg  lay 
was  in  full  sight,  and  we  were  apparently  three-quarters  of  a mile  or  a mile  from 
the  town.  Where  we  stood  was  perhaps  from  an  eighth  to  a sixteenth  of  a mile 
from  where  my  force  lay  in  the  wood.  We  moved  about  there  for  some  time, 
selecting  various  points  of  observation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ivhat 
was  to  be  seen  there,  reconnoitring  the  country  as  thoroughly  as  I could, 
getting  as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  I could,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  asked  me  on  my  return  by  the  commanding 
general.  I then  fell  back  again  into  the  woods.  At  that  time  I deemed 
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it  my  duty  to  report,  as  my  ^orce  had  not  been  discovered,  and  as  I was 
in  a position  well  protected.  Instead  of  returning  immediately,  I deemed  it  my 
duty  to  report.  Accordingly  I directed  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  to 
return  to  General  Stone  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  report  that  the  camp  was  all 
a mistake,  and  that  I was  well  pQsted  in  the  wood  and  concealed,  and  I waited 
his  further  orders.  After  the  quartermaster  left,  possibly  an  hour — it  might  be 
perhaps  at  8 o’clock — a body  of  riflemen,  afterwards  found  to  be  Mississippi 
riflemen,  were  observed  to  be  going  up  on  our  right,  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  Conrad^s  Ferry  above.  It  was  reported  to  me  by  the  skirmishers  that  I 
had  well  out  on  the  right.  They  had  seen  this  force,  and  they  reported  that 
they  had  been  seen  by  them  also.  I directed  Captain  Philbrick  to  pass  up 
over  the  slope  in  front  and  attack  them  as  they  came  around  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  Instead  of  coming  directly  around  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  passed 
down  more  into  the  plain,  and  Captain  Philbrick  was  obliged  to  follow  them 
further.  The  arms  we  had  were  the  old  flint-lock  altered  to  a percussion,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  pretty  close  to  them.  They  were  smooth-bores.  I ac- 
companied Captain  Philbrick  and  suggested  to  him  the  orders,  although,  it  being 
his  own  company,  they  were  all  given  by  him.  We  pursued  them  over  this 
slope  a little  way,  they  falling  back  until  they  got  into  the  cover  of  a ditch  or 
trench,  whether  artificial  or  natural  I cannot  say ; and  then  the  firing  commenced, 
they  firing  first.  We  returned  the  fire,  and  the  skirmish  was  a pretty  hot  one. 
They  were  driven  out  of  this  trench,  and  then  forced  into  a field,  which  af- 
forded them  very  good  ground  indeed,  because  it  was  a cornfield  in  which  the 
corn  had  been  cut,  and  stood  in  stacks.  Of  course,  for  an  irregular  force,  it  was 
just  the  place  they  wanted.  In  the  meantime  I sent  back  for  another  company, 
intending  to  throw  it  over  between  the  enemy  and  the  woods ; but  before  they 
came  a body  of  rebel  cavalry  was  reported  to  be  on  our  left,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  town  of  Leesburg.  I examined  it  as  carefully  as  I could.  I 
had  no  glass  with  me,  and  thought  it  was  probably  a movement  of  cavalry.  At 
any  rate,  I thought  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  being  so  far  from 
my  covering  force  as  I then  was,  and  I ordered  Captain  Philbrick  to  fall  back 
to  the  wood,  which  he  did.  I then  waited  there  a half  an  hour,  perhaps.  It 
had  got  then  to  be,  I should  say,  8 o’clock.  I think  the  time  of  the  skirmish 
must  have  been  as  early  as  half  past  7 o’clock.  I think  daylight  was  some- 
where about  half  past  6 o’clock,  and  we  could  not  have  been  there  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  skirmish  commenced.  At  about  8 o’clock,  my  messenger  not 
having  returned,  and  our  presence  having  been  fuUy  discovered,  I deemed  it 
prudent  to  fall  back  to  the  bluff  where  Colonel  Lee  was,  which  we  did  in  perfect 
order. 

In  that  skirmish  we  lost  about  three  men  killed,  and  some  seven  or  eight 
wounded.  Those  items  are  all  carefully  preserved,  but  I am  now  stating  them 
from  memory.  We  were  well  satisfied  that  our  own  fire  had  been  pretty  severe 
and  deadly  upon  them.  Since  then  one  of  the  contrabands,  who  came  over  and 
is  at  work  now  in  my  camp,  says  we  killed  six  of  them  in  that  skirmish.  And 
another  of  the  contrabands,  now  at  work  there,  says  that  his  master  was  a 
Lieutenant  Cooper  in  the  cavalry,  and  he  was  killed.  We  evidently  did  pretty 
good  execution,  because  we  were  pretty  close  to  them,  although  that  party **was 
armed  with  good  weapons,  with  rifles ; they  were  decidedly  better  off  than  we 
were  in  that  respect.  I fell  back  to  the  bluff  upon  Colonel  Lee.  I then  scouted 
the  woods  again  in  every  direction  to  the  right  and  left ; and  no  sign  of  the 
enemy  appearing,  I determined  to  return  to  the  former  position,  which  I did. 
Somewhere  between  8 and  9 o’clock  the  quartermaster  returned  with  a message 
from  General  Stone  that  I was  to  remain  where  I was  ; that  I would  be  re-en- 
forced ; that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward,  who  had  part  of  my  regiment  on  the 
tow-path,  would  proceed  up  the  river  to  Smoot’s  mill,  and  that  a squad  of 
cavalry,  some  ten  or  a dozen,  would  be  sent  over  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  scout- 
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ing  in  front.  I am  not  certain  whether  at  that  time  he  told  me  that  Colonel 
Baker  would  come  over  and  take  command.  I understood  that  some  one  would 
come  and  take  command,  but  I am  not  certain  whether  he  told  me  that  time  or 
the  next  time  that  Colonel  Baker  would  come  and  take  command.  I then 
directed  the  quartermaster  to  immediately  return  to  General  Stone  and  report 
that  we  had  had  a skinnish  between  one  of  our  companies  and  a company  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  loss  was  probably  about  the  same  on  either  side,  and  that 
we  were  fully  discovered,  but  that  I was  still  in  my  bid  position.  The  object 
of  my  report  was  to  receive  further  orders.  I do  not  remember  whether  I said 
to  the  quartermaster  that  I waited  any  further  orders  or  not.  At  Vbout  10 
o’clock  the  quartermaster  returned  with  the  answer,  “Very  well;  Colonel 
Baker  will  come  and  take  command.”  I prepared  myself  to  wait  as  well 
as  I could.  I extended  my  line,  threw  out  a strong  company  (company  C) 
towards  the  Conrad’s  Ferry  road;  another  company  (company  A)  in  the  other 
direction,  although  the  wood  was  thicker,  and  there  was  no  road  immediately 
near  me  there,  and  I had  some  of  my  skirmishers  (company  B)  in  front.  Be- 
tween 10  and  11  o’clock  I had  been  joined  by  the  rest  of  my  regiment,  the  other 
five  companies.  While  I was  waiting  there  I directed  my  captains  to  make 
their  morning  reports.  I wanted  to  see  how  many  men  we  had  on  the  field. 
These  are  things  that  it  is  not  well  to  neglect,  even  in  time  of  battle,  if  you  have 
an  interval  of  time  to  do  it  in.  The  adjutant  reported  to  me  that  there  were 
present  625  men  and  28  officers.  We  waited  there  until  12  o’clock  or  past, 
perhaps  later ; it  might  have  been  as  late  as  one  or  half  past  one,  because  I have 
no  particular  means  of  fixing  the  time,  except  so  far  as  it  was  fixed  by  subse- 
quent events.  In  the  meantime  I once  or  twice  sent  to  the  river  to  ascertain 
whether  re-enforcements  would  come,  and  what  I was  to  do ; but  I got  no  order 
or  message. 

At  this  time  to  which  I refer,  whether  1 o’clock,  or  a little  before,  or  a little  after, 
I cannot  tell,  an  attack  was  made  upon  my  skirmisher^,  who  were  in  front,  (and 
who  were  in  the  open  ground  so  that  cavalry  could  get  at  them,)  by  some  cavalry, 
who  drove  them  back  into  the  wood,  and  then  a very  smart  attack  by  infantry 
was  made  upon  my  left,  the  enemy  directing  their  whole  force  upon  my  left, 
with,  as  I then  supposed,  and  now  suppose,  an  intention  to  outflank  me  and  cut 
me  off  from  the  river.  I repelled  them  as  well  as  I could,  and  a pretty  smart 
action  took  place,  which  lasted  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  received  no  orders  from  the  rear,  and  becoming  anxious  lest 
this  attempt  of  the  enemy  might  be  successful,  I.  deemed  it  prudent  at  least  to 
fall  back,  and  probably  return  to  the  force  which  was  on  the  bluff.  I fell  back 
perhaps  sixty  yards,  to  an  open  space  in  the  wood,  where  I reformed  the  line 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  to  make  the  necessary  disposition  to  enable  me  to  fall 
back  further  Avith  safety,  and  to  get  in  my  skirmishers,  Avho  were  out  on  the, 
right  and  left.  That  operation  took  probably  somewhere  between  a half  an 
hour  and  an  hour.  The  enemy  did  not  press  forward — did  not  renew  the 
attack  from  the  front  of  the  wood  upon  my  force  falling  back ; there  was  a little 
trifle  of  skirihishing  towards  the  left,  but  only  a scattering  fire.  When  I had 
got  in  all  my  skirmishers — company  C was  at  a considerable  distance  out  on 
the  right,  towards  the  Conrad’s  Ferry  road,  which  had  not  been  attacked,  and 
I think  a portion  of  another  company  was  with  them,  but  of  that  I am  not 
certain — when  they  were  all  in  I moved  back  towards  the  field  where  the  prin- 
cipal action  of  the  day  was  fought.  In  that  second  skirmish  I cannot  say  how 
many  men  were  lost,  I know  that  several  were  wounded,  but  whether  any  were 
killed  or  not  I cannot  say ; they  were  carried  to  the  rear  immediately,  and  the 
principal  action  of  the  day  followed  so  quickly  that  I never  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  between  those  who  were  killed  in  the  one  action  and  those 
who  were  killed  in  the  other.  As  we  came  back  on  this  field  at  Ball’s  Bluff  I 
met  General  Baker,  Avho  spoke  to  me ; I had  been  introduced  to  him  before,  and 
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he  knew  me.  He  said,  “Colonel  Devens,  I congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  your  regiment  has  behaved  this  morning.”  He  then  proceeded 
to  say  : “ I think  we  better  form  the  line  here,  and  prepare  to  receive  them  here, 
and  you  shall  have  the  right  of  the  lin^.”  I supposed  this  to  be  then,  as  I 
suppose  now,  as  a compliment  to  the  regiment  for  its  good  conduct  during  the 
morning.  Colonel  Baker  then  proceeded  to  form  the  line.  The  line  was  formed 
in  what  might  be  called  the  form  of  an  L.  He  gave  the  15th  Massachusetts 
the  right,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies,  which  (companies  D and  F) 
were  placed  behind  the  artillery.  The  exact  disposition  of  the  centre  I am  not 
certain  about.  The  time  I saw  Colonel  Baker  I am  able  to  fix  with  accuracy, 
for  when  I met  him  I said  to  the  major,  “What  time  is  it?”  He  drew  out  his 
watch  and  said  it  was  quarter  past  two.  I replied,  “ Thank  Heaven,  he  has  come  ; 
we  have  been  waiting  eight  hours  and  a half.”  I had  a very  strong  feeling  of 
relief,  of  course,  because  I knew  that  from  that  moment  I had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fight  my  regiment ; I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tactics  of  the  battle,  or  with 
anything  except  the  minor  tactics. 

Colonel  Baker  formed  the  right  of  the  line  with  my  regiment,  which  was  formed 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  right  of  the  regiment,  to  some  extent,  protected 
by  the  wood ; just  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  the  left  of  the  regiment  not  so  well 
directed.  The  conformation  of  the  wood  was  such  that  it  could  not  very  well 
be  done.  My  men  sat  down  in  their  line.  Colonel  Baker  had  with  him  on  the 
blufP,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  there,  a 6-pounder  or  a 12-pounder — I do  not 
remember  what  it  was — it  was  a piece'  of  artillery  of  the  New  York  battery 
and  two  howitzers,  which  he  placed  in  the  open  part  of  the  L.  The  two  com- 
panies (F  and  D)  were  placed  behind  these  guns,  and  then  behind  these  companies 
some  companies  of  the  20th  regiment — how  many  I do  not  know — were  placed. 
And  then  further  to  the  left  the  line  was  formed  by  the  battalion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wistar.  They 
were  all  open.  They  were  not  protected  in  any  way  by  the  wood,  although  the 
ground  fell  off*  a little  towards  them  and  afforded  some  protection.  The  part  of 
the  20th  regiment  which  was  placed  behind  the  battery,  and  the  two  companies 
of  the  15th,  I supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  as  a reserve,  because  they 
could  not  fire,  of  course,  with  the  companies  of  the  15th  in  front  of  them.  One 
company  of  the  20th  was  given  to  me  to  be  used  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  of 
the  line.  And  I disposed  of  company  A,  of  my  regiment,  and  this  company  of 
the  20th,  commanded  by  Captain  Putnam,  upon  the  right  of  my  line,  and  thrown 
out  as  skirmishers.  About  3 o’clock,  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  the  attack  was 
commenced.  Our  howitzers  and  the  other  cannon  had  fired  once  or  twice, 
perhaps  more ; had  fired  several  times  into  those  portions  of  the  wood  where  I 
supposed  it  was  ex^pected  the  enemy  were  gathering.  About  3 o’clock  the  mus- 
ketry fire  commenced,  and  much  more  heavily  upon  the  right  of  the  line  which 
was  held  by  us.  General  Baker,  before  the  action  commenced,  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  the  officers — he  asked  me  if  I thought  I could  hold  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  I replied  I would  try — he  took  out  and  read  an  order,  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  from  General  Stone.  He  then  said  that  we  must  hold  on  there  ; 
that  re-enfbrcements  would  come  to  us  at  the  rate  of  about  so  many  hundreds  an 
hour.  I do  not  remember  the  number  he  gave.  The  order  which  he  read  was  not 
the  order  in  which  General  Stone  says,  “You  may  expect  to  meet  some  three  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy.”  But  it  was  an  order  in  Avhich  General  Stone 
gives  some  instmctions  to  Colonel  Baker  as  to  how  he  is  to  proceed,  provided  he 
succeeds  in  driving  the  enemy.  He  is  to  be  careful  not  to  move  until  they  are  all 
before  him ; that  the  enemy  will  endeavor  to  draw  him  forward  towards  Manassas. 
That,  I remember.  Colonel  Baker  read  in  my  presence  to  a group  of  officers. 
To  return  to  the  time  of  the  action.  At  about  three  o’clock  the  action  com- 
menced heavily  upon  the  right,  and  heavy  skirmishing.  They  tlirew  on  a 
heavy  body  of  men  there  and  pressed  us  pretty  smartly.  In  the  course  of  the 
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next  half  hour  Captain  Harvey  came  around  to  me  and  said  that  he  thought 
they  were  pushing  me  pretty  hard  on  the  right,  and  that  I better  use  another 
company.  I did  use  company  I,  and  deployed  it  with  the  other  two  companies, 
and  gave  the  direction  of  the  skirmishers  to  Major  Campbell  of  the  regiment ; 
and  from  that  time  we  were  not  so  much  troubled — ^not  troubled  with  any  more 
work  than  we  were  evidently  able  to  take  care  of,  although  the  fire  was  con- 
stant. The  attack  then  seemed  to  move  to  where  it  was  evidently  intended  the 
main  attack  should  be,  upon  the  centre  and  upon  the  left.  What  took  place 
upon  the  centre  and  left  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  because  the  firing  of 
our  troops  was  very  rapid  indeed,  very  resolute,  and  the  firing  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  was  very  vigorous.  There  was  all  the  time  a great  cloud  of  smoke 
over  the  field,  and  of  course  my  anxieties  were  limited  more  to  my  rear,  where 
my  skirmishers  were,  and  to  keep  my  line  in  order,  than  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness of  other  officers  on  the  centre  and  the  left.  ’ The  only  regiment  of  the 
rebels  which  I saw  fairly  was  a regiment  which  was  toward  their  right  and,  of 
course,  toward  our  left,  which  moved  down  the  slope  toward  a sort  of  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  halt  and  stand  there.  I saw  that  twice  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  How  long  I saw  it  I do  not  remember,  because  I had  no 
reason  to  know.  That  was  the  only  regiment  I saw  deployed  in  line.  I can- 
not say  that  it  was  firing,  or  whether  it  had  halted  there  or  had  been  checked 
in  an  advance.  It  certainly  would  have  appeared  as  it  did  if  it  had  been 
checked  in  an  advance.  That  it  was  so,  I of  course  know  nothing  about  but 
from  the  accounts  of  other  officers  who  knew  what  took  place  on  the  left,  and 
whom  you  have  had  before  you.  In  the  course  of  the  first  hour,  or  hour  and  a 
half — ^between  three  and  half  past  four  o^clock — I was  ordered  to  draw  in  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  detach  one  or  two  companies,  two  companies  I think,  and 
send  them  around  to  the  left ; which  I did.  I took  them  from  the  left,  and 
drew  down  the  right  of  the  line,  of  course  relinquishing  some  ground  on  the 
right.  At  about  somewhere  between  four  and  half  past  four — the  action  had 
been  very  hot  indeed,  and  it  had  become  very  evident  from  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  their  fire  that  they  were  in  much  larger  force  than  we  were — word 
was  brought  to  me  that  I should  go  around  toward  the  centre,  that  Colonel  Ba- 
ker was  killed.  As  I came  around  I learned  the  fact  that  my  lieutenant  colonel, 
who  had  the  left  of  the  regiment,  had  been  carried  from  the  field  severely 
wounded.  As  I came  around  toward  the  centre,  if  I may  call  it  so,  it  was  very 
evident  that  they  had  suffered  more  severely  than  we  had.  The  troops  there 
were  not  in  so  good  order ; they  seemed  to  be  more  broken.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, though  I ought  to  speak  very  cautiously  about  other  people^s  troops. 
But  I got  the  impression  that  they  were  in  the  condition  of  troops  that  had 
suffered  the  most.  The  left  of  my  own  line  was  not  as  strong  as  the  right. 
As  I came  around  there  I met  Colonel  Lee,  who  said,  “I  have  the  command." 
I said,  “Very  well,  colonel,  I will  be  very  happy  to  execute  any  of  your  orders." 
He  said,  “ The  day  is  utterly  lost ; I do  not  see  anything  that  can  be  done  but 
to  retreat."  I said,  “Very  well,  I will  do  anything  you  desire  to  do  in  regard 
to  it."  He  spoke  to  Major  Revere,  of  his  regiment,  who  substantially  assented 
to  the  proposition.  I made  some  remark  indicating  that  I thought  things  looked 
very  badly  there.  As  we  were  talking  Colonel  Cogswell  came  up,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  a moment  that  he  was  the  officer  entitled  to  take  the  command.  Colonel 
Cogswell  said  to  me,  “ Colonel  Devens,  we  should,  I think,  make  an  effort  to 
cut  our  way  to  Edwards’s  Ferry;  that  is  the  thing  to  be  done."  I replied  to 
him,  as  I had  to  Colonel  Lee,  that  I would  take  any  orders  of  his.  I told  him 
that  my  regiment  was  in  good  order  and  could  do  anything.  “Very  well,"  said 
he,  “ we  must  make  some  preliminary  dispositions.  You  bring  your  regiment 
from  the  right  over  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  we  will  push  out  here  into  the 
woods."  There  was  a sort  of  projection  of  the  wood  which  swept  around  from 
the  left  of  the  line,  which  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  left  of  Colonel  Baker’s 
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line,  except  so  far  as  it  had  been  occupied  by  skirmishers  who  had  been  pushed 
out  into  it.  There  had  been  a great  deal  of  heavy  skirmishing  in  it  during  the 
day,  as  was  evident  when  I got  around  there  myself,  because  there  were  a great 
many  bodies  there — some  of  our  men  and  a pretty  large  number  of  the  gray 
jackets  of  the  rebels.  Upon  receiving  these  orders  my  regiment  faced  to  the 
left,  abandoned  its  post  at  the  right,  and  took  its  place  across  the  original  cen- 
tre, the  left  in  front.  I took  the  left  of  the  regiment,  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
place  one  of  my  companies  in  the  wood.  And  two  or  three  companies  of  the 
Tammany  regiment  then  came  up  in  the  wood  at  the  left — in  this  wood  which 
projected  out  a little.  From  this  wood  the  ground  fell  off;  there  was  a depres- 
sion there.  My  line  was  formed  there,  and  was  formed  in  complete  order,  as 
good  as  it  was  formed  in  the  morning,  firmly  and  strongly.  One  of  the  com- 
panies, company  K,  was  pushed  out  into  this  wood ; and  then  Colonel  Cogs- 
well made  some  disposition  of  the  Tkmmany  regiment  along  the  edge  of  this 
projecting  wood.  What  he  did  exactly  I do  not  know,  except  that  I saw  he 
was  assigning  them  positions  there.  For  a short  space  of  time,  at  that  time,  the 
fire  lulled,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  a change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of 
the  enemy  to  meet  the  change  we  had  made.  For  they  filled  immediately  the 
wood  on  the  right,  along  the  edge  of  which  the  15th  had  been  placed.  They 
had  a strong  force  there.  As  we  were  making  these  dispositions  the  firing  re- 
commenced. I saw  a movement  made  at  this  Tammany  regiment  standing  in 
the  position  it  did.  Some  one  appeared  on  horseback  in  front  of  the  Tammany 
regiment — a rider  on  a gray  horse.  I do  not  know  who  he  wms.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  waved  it  in  front  of  the  regiment,  as  an  officer  would  who  was  call- 
ing the  troops  to  come  on.  Then  those  three  or  four  companies  of  the  Tammany 
regiment — all  that  were  there — rushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  this  wood  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  and  charged.  At  the  same  moment  my  own  regiment,  as 
if  by  a magnetic  instinct,  threw  their  muskets  into  the  position  of  charge  bayo- 
nets and  moved  forward.  I sprang  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  regiment  and  my 
major  of  the  right,  and  ordered  the  men  fo  hold  fast,  that  no  order  had  been 
given  them  to  charge.  And  as  they  were  posted  they  could  not  charge  without 
a change  of  front.  I remember  very  well  springing  in  ffiont  of  the  line  and  cry- 
ing out,  “ For  God’s  sake,  men,  stand  firm  where  you  are.”  Immediately  on 
seeing  me  do  this  the  major  did  the  same  on  the  right,  and  the  regiment  held 
their  ground,  having  moved  forward  perhaps  ten  paces.  The  Tammany  regi- 
ment moving  forward,  when  it  got  fairly  from  the  cover  of  this  wood  was  re- 
ceived by  a most  terrfic  fire,  against  which  no  regiment  could  stand.  They 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  through  our  line,  and  in  the  confusion  that 
followed  our  line  was  broken,  and  the  men  was  driven  fairly  over  the 
bluff.  But  in  two  or  three  minutes,  or  in  a few  minutes,  the  line  was  sub- 
stantially reformed  again,  although  not  as  completely  and  perfectly  as  before, 
And  we  gave  and  received,  as  we  stood  there,  several  volleys.  But  it  became 
evident  that  the  troops  were  not  in  such  a condition  that  a combined  military 
movement  could  be  made  with  them ; at  least  I supposed  so,  from  the  fact  that 
in  a short  time  Colonel  Cogswell  came  to  me  and  said,  “ Colonel,  it  is  no  use ; 
we  must  retreat  here.”  The  major  of  my  regiment  at  that  moment  came  to- 
wards me,  and  I said,  “ Colonel,  before  I give  the  order,  I will  be  obliged  to 
you  to  repeat  it  in  the  presence  of  the  major.”  He  said,  “ Certainly ; retreat.” 
I then  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  the  regiment  moved  down  through  this 
road  or  path — the  same  which  they  had  come  up  in  the  morning — on  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a plateau  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  along  which  this  path  went.  It  was  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide.  I was  then  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment  with  Colonel  Cogswell.  We 
came  down  upon  this  plateau,  and  moved  along  towards  what  had  been  the 
landing-place  in  the  morning.  As  I descended  from  the  bluff,  I saw  the  large 
boat  swamped.  It  was  above  me  in  the  river,  and  as  I looked  up  there  I saw 
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it  swamped  by  the  large  number  of  men  who  bad  crowded  upon  it.  When  we 
Were  fairly  down  upon  this  plateau,  and  moving  along  in  the  direction,  Colonel 
Cogswell  said  to  me,  “We  shall  all  be  destroyed  here ; we  must  do  something 
to  try  to  retard  them.”  I said,  “ What  shall  we  do  ] ” He  said,  “ Deploy 
your  regiment  as  skirmishers  over  the  bank.”  I gave  the  order,  and  the  regi- 
ment pushed  over  this  plateau  over  on  to  the  abrupt  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  behind  the  trees  they  fired  up  towards  the  bluff  and  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  crowding  up  towards  the  crest  of  the  bluff  in  great  force.  It 
was  obvious  that  resistance  in  that  place  was  hopeless.  As  a military  man,  if 
I had  been  fighting  with  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  I would  have  surrendered 
my  regiment  in  that  place  at  that  time.  If  the  question  had  been  left  to  me  to 
decide,  I would  not  have  sacrificed  another  man,  because  resistance  was  hopeless ; 
it  was  simply  impracticable ; only  protracting  the  contest,  and  losing  a great 
deal  of  life.  When  my  men  had  returned  the  fire  once  or  twice,  I passed  from 
the  rear  of  the  regiment  up  to  the  upper  portion  of  it,  which  was  further  up  the 
river.  As  I arrived  up  there  the  men  and  officers  asked  me  what  to  do.  I 
said  to  the  officers  and  to  the  men — a great  many  of  them — “ Every  man  may 
now  take  care  of  himself ; be  sure  that  you  throw  your  muskets  into  the  river ; 
that  you  do  not  give  up  your  arms  to  the  enemy ; but  any  man  who  thinks  he 
can  save  himself  by  the  river,  or  in  any  other  w^ay,  has  my  leave  to  do  so.”  I 
then  passed  down  the  regiment  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  again,  where  I had 
left  the  major.  When  I got  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  it  had  become  quite 
dark.  Some  of  the  men  as  I came  down  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  giving 
me  their  money,  &c.,  to  keep.  I told  them  it  was  of  no  use  to  give  it  to  me — that 
I should  lose  it,  if  they  could  not  save  it.  Several  of  the  men  swam  the  river. 
Two  companies  of  my  regiment  had  rifled  muskets ; they  were  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  regiment.  They  considered  themselves  two  as  good,  if  not  the 
best,  companies  in  the  regiment.  They  were  very  proud  of  their  muskets,  and 
a very  large  number  of  those  men  saved  their  muskets  and  saved  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Chandler ; 

Question.  Swam  the  river  with  their  muskets  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; swam  the  river  with  their  muskets  at  their  backs.  Of  the 
rifled  muskets  they  brought  away  almost  the  half.  There  was  not  the  same 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  smooth-bores.  I think  they  generally  threw  them  into 
the  river.  I do  not  think  the  enemy  got  many  of  them ; but  there  was  not 
the  same  pride  in  the  weapon,  and  the  men  would  not  risk  so  much  to  save 
them  as  they  would  to  save  the  rifles.  One  man  stayed  on  the  Virginia  shore 
two  nights  because  he  wanted  to  bring  his  musket  back. 

Question.  Did  he  bring  it  back  ? 

Answer.  He  did ; he  got  some  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Conrad’s  Ferry,  and 
got  opposite  a place  where  we  had  a picket,  and  called  for  the  picket,  who  went 
over  and  brought  him  and  his  musket  back.  As  I returned  to  the  rear  of  the 
regiment  the  major  asked  me  what  I should  do.  I told  him  that  I was  going 
to  make  an  attempt  to  save  myself,  although  I was  not  a good  swimmer,  and 
that,  in  the  first  place,  I was  going  to  get  rid  of  my  sword.  With  that  I 
unbuckled  it  and  threw  it  into  the  river  as  far  as  I could.  The  major  followed 
my  example.  I took  off  my  coat,  which  I was  rather  anxious  to  have  saved, 
because  I had  been  struck  once  with  a bullet  which  had  flattened  a button ; 
but  I did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  keep  it.  I stripped  nearly  to  the  buff,  and 
went  into  the  river  with  a lieutenant  and  two  of  the  men.  We  found  a bit  of 
log  floating,  and  with  the  help  of  that  we  swam  to  the  island,  landing  not  on 
Harrison’s  island,  but  on  a small  Island  which  is  substantially  part  of  that  island, 
hut  lower  down.  Using  this  log  to  assist  myself,  we  were  more  liable  to  float 
down  than  if  we  could  have  swam  directly  across.  It  was  entirely  dark  before 
I got  over.  At  that  time  the  enemy  were  pouring  down  a terrific  fire  on  the 
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island  and  on  tte  water,  in  which  every  man  who  could  swim  was  making  an 
attempt  to  swim  across,  and  two  commissioned  officers  were  killed  in  the  river 
who  started  across  about  the  same  time  I did.  One  of  them  spoke  to  me  when 
I was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  regiment,  and  asked  me  then  whether  there  was 
anything  more  for  him  to  do.  I said  to  him,  “No,  lieutenant;  you  may  save 
yourself  if  you  think  you  can ; every  man  may  save  himself  if  he  thinks  he 
can.”  That  lieutenant  was  killed  in  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Were  many  shot  in  the  river! 

Answer.  How  many  were  shot  I do  not  know.  Those  two  officers  were  shot 
in  the  river.  I got  on  the  island  and  immediately  began  to  get  together  as  many 
men  as  I could,  to  hold  possession  in  case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt 
to  cross.  I got  together  some  men,  and  posted  them  at  the  passage  of  the  river, 
but  in  a short  time  was  informed  that  a part  of  Colonel  Hinks’s  regiment  was 
on  the  island,  and  that  he  would  arrive  immediately  and  take  charge  of  the 
island.  Perhaps  an  hour  later  I met  Colonel  Hiuks  coming  on  the  island,  and 
I then  left  the  island  to  his  care  and  to  the  care  of  the  men  of  his  fresh  regi- 
ment. I crossed  to  the  Maryland  shore,  and  went  up  to  Poolesville  to  find 
General  Stone,  but  learned  that  he  was  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I reported  to  him 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  arriving  there  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Reported  to  him  in  person  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  of  the  regiment  had  got  safely  across  to  the 
Maryland  shore,  got  some  dry  clothes,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  island 
to  give  all  necessary  care  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the  men  who  were  on  the  island. 
He  left  the  island,  the  second  time,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Question.  How  many  were  missing  from  your  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  you  say  you  had  in  the  morning  % 

Answer.  A little  less  than  two  hundred. 

Question.  Killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ? 

Answer.  Three  hundred  and  ten. 

Question.  How  many  killed  % 

Answer.  I reported  only  some  seventeen  killed,  because  I put  no  man  in  the 
list  of  killed  whom  I did  not  absolutely  know,  by  competent  witnesses,  to  have 
been  killed.  But,  taking  the  men  who  died  of  their  wounds,  and  the  men  who 
were  killed  and  whose  bodies  were  all  recovered  by  us,  the  number  is  a little 
over  forty. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  our  whole  force  were  killed  % 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I think  the  regiments  suffered  very  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Question.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  would  be  substantially  the  same,  because,  al- 
though before  the  main  action  had  commenced,  my  regiment  had  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  something  like  thirty  or  forty  men,  yet  I do  not  think  we  lost 
quite  so  heavily  in  the  main  action  as  the  other  two  regiments. 

Question.  Was  the  means  of  transportation  used  by  you  in  the  morning 
when  you  crossed  provided  by  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  It  was  then. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  the  means  you  had  to  make  the  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  general  who  directs  me  to  cross  knows 
what  I am  to  cross  in. 

Question.  What  did  you  cross  in  ? 

Answer.  I crossed  my  regiment  with  a life-boat  and  two  skiffs.  The  life- 
boat would  hold  something  like  twenty-five  men.  The  two  skiffs  would  hold 
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seven  or  eight  men  each.  I did  not  take  so  many  men  as  that  in  crossing,  be- 
cause I was  taking  great  pains  to  make  no  noise. 

Question.  The  boat  which  you  saw  swamped  was  brought  there  after  that  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  that  was  all  the  means  you  had,  or  that  was  provided  at  any 
time  for  crossing  the  men  over  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I suppose  so.  I never  heard  of  anything  more.  I did 
not  see  the  river  from  the  time  I left  it  at  daybreak  until  I saw  it  again  at  dark. 

Question.  You  are  still  stationed  under  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  communications  with  the 
enemy  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I know  that  flags  of  truce  cross  occasionally ; how  often  I do  not 
know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  packages  of  letters  being  sent  back 
and  forth  ? 

Answer.  I have  myself  sent  letters  to  General  Stone  to  be  sent.  I have  sent 
money  to  my  men  in  Richmond. 

Question.  Those  are  all  the  communications  you  know  of? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  I sent  to  General  Stone  to  deliberate  upon  as  usual. 

Question.  Has  your  regiment  been  engaged  on  picket  duty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  point  ? 

Answer.  From  Conrad’s  Ferry  down  three  miles  below  it. 

Question.  For  how  long  a time  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  last  of  August. 

Question.  What  is  the  feeling  among  the  officers  and  men  in  your  regiment, 
so  far  as  you  know,  in  relation  to  General  Stone  ? Have  they  confidence  in 
him  ? 

Answer.  I think  they  have. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ? Have  you  heard  any 
expressions  among  the  men  and  officers  of  a want  of  confidence  in  General 
Stone  1 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I do  not  see  the  men  very  familiarly;  because,  with  a 
thousand  men,  if  I am  able  to  see  all  the  men  who  want  to  see  me  on  business, 
that  is  as  much  as  I can  attend  to.  About  the  men  I cannot  tell. 

Question.  How  in  regard  to  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  15th  regiment,  I think  they  have 
confidence  in  General  Stone. 

Question.  When  Colonel  Cogswell  proposed  to  you  to  make  your  way  down 
to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  he  did  that,  I suppose,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  river  with  the  transportation  you  had  ? 

Answer.  Precisely. 

Question.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  course  left  ? 

Answer.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  course. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  a possible  thing  for  you  to  have  brought  your  force 
in  a condition  to  have  made  the  march  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  you  think  you 
would  have  done  so  rather  than  to  have  risked  the  crossing  back  where  you 
were  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I have  no  doubt  that  was  the  true  move,  not  the  least. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confusion  created  by  the  attack  upon  the  Tam- 
many regiment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  got  the  column  in  such 
order  that  we  should  have  made  an  orderly  and  resolute  retreat.  We  might 
have  lost  a great  many  men. 

Question.  Still,  it  would  have  been  better  than  to  have  crossed  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  You  are  confident  that  at  one  of  the  two  hours  you  mentioned  you 
were  informed  that  General  Baker  was  going  on  the  field  to  take  command  ? 

Answer.  That  General  Baker  would  come  and  take  command,  I am  confi- 
dent of  that ; and  from  that  time  I ceased  to  consider  General  Stone  my  imme- 
diate commander,  ceased  to  suppose  I had  any  immediate  relations  with  him, 
but  supposed  my  immediate  relations  were  with  General  Baker. 


Washington,  January  28,  1862. 

General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I hold  a commission  as  major  general  of  volunteers.  I am  at 
present  in  command  of  the  division  whose  headquarters  are  at  Frederick, 
consisting  of  three  brigades,  two  there  and  one  at  Hancock. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  have  you  ? 

Answer.  We  have  upon  the  roster  17,500;  perhaps  16,000  effective  men. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  as  to  health  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  division  in  regard  to  health  may  be  said  to 
be  good;  perhaps  very  good.  There  have  been  times  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  when  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  more  than  the  usual  degree 
of^  sickness.  But  I think  it  is  as  healthy  as  any  division  in  the  army.  I 
think  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  sanitar}’’  commission. 

Question.  What  is  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  is  pretty  good,  so  far  as  it  becomes  me  to  speak.  I can  only 
say  that  our  troops  become  better  after  being  with  us  a little  time. 

Question.  Are  they  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Not  so  well  as  they  should  be. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  they  ? 

Answer.  They  have  every  kind  of  arms.  The  deficiency  of  the  division 
in  point  of  arms  is,  that  one  regiment  has  too  many  different  kinds  of  arms; 
and  one  regiment  there  bas  as  many  as  eight  different  calibres,  and  other 
distinctions,  which  are  substantial  differences  that  require  different  ammu- 
nition ; not  eight  different  calibres,  but  eight  different  arms,  and  which  sub- 
jects us  to  the  danger  of  having  the  wrong  ammunition  delivered  to  the 
men.  We  are  changing  that,  however,  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  division  is 
improving  in  that  respect  every  da}L 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  do  you  regard  as  the  best  ? 

Answer.  I should  suppose  that  the  United  States  Springfield  muskets  are 
about  as  good  as  any  we  could  get,  that  is,  for  the  time.  For  skirmishers 
we  want  rifles. 

Question.  How  about  your  subordinate  officers  ? Are  they  pretty  gener- 
ally efficient  and  men  of  capacity,  or  do  you  find  trouble  with  them  ? 

Answer.  They  are  creditabl^y  efficient  and  capable.  But  there  are  a great 
many  men  sent  into  the  army  who  are  not  capable.  We  have  had  a board 
of  examination  which  has  sifted  the  officers  of  the  division  very  thoroughly. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  board  to  be  useful  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so,  in  my  judgment.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  if  deficient  in  any  respect  it  was  against  the  officers  and  not  against 
the  government,  as  it  is  administered  with  us.  I do  not  know  that  any  case 
of  injustice  has  occurred;  I do  no-t  think  there  has.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  a possibility  of  that. 
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Question.  They  were  sufficiently  severe  in  their  examination  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  at  BalPs 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  then  at  Darnestown,  nine  miles  from  Poolesville,  General 
Stone’s  headquarters — nearer  the  city  of  Washington  than  Poolesville  is. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  know  about  that 
affair,? 

Answer.  The  most  I could  state  would  be  in  relation  to  that  part  I had 
connexion  with.  The  action,  I believe,  took  place  on  the  21st  of  October. 

I was  told,  on  the  Sunday  evening  before,  by  some  of  my  men  who  had  been 
down  to  Poolesville,  that  a portion  of  General  Stone’s  troops  were  under 
arms.  1 immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Stone  to  know  if  the  fact  was 
so,  and  if  he  had  news  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  I suppose  this  may 
have  been  six  or  seven  o’clock  Sunday  evening.  He  replied,  late  at  night, 
that  he  had  heard  no  news  of  the  enemy,  but  if  he  should  do  so  he  would 
immediately  inform  me.  Not  supposing,  from  the  information  I had,  that 
the  enemy  was  likely  to  make  any  movement,  I dismissed  the  subject  from 
my  mind,  thinking  that  General  Stone  had  some  other  purpose  for  calling 
out  his  troops. 

On  Monday,  about  two  o’clock,  I received  a despatch  from  General  Stone 
sa3dng  that  his  troops  had  crossed  the  river — nothing  more  than  that.  I 
also  received  a despatch  from  headquarters  at  Washington  stating  sub- 
stantially the  same  fact.  At  four  o’clock  I received  another  despatch  from 
General  Stone  that  his  troops  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  sharply  en- 
gaged. A few  minutes  after  that  I received  still  another,  saying  I better 
send  him  a brigade — and  a despatch  from  Washington  to  substantially  the 
same  effect.  I despatched  my  second  brigade.  General  Abercrombie,  to  him; 
he  is  a most  efficient  officer,  and  it  is  an  excellent  brigade.  After  he  had 
left,  and  about  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  I received  an  order  from  Wash- 
ington to  march  my  two  remaining  brigades,  under  my  own  command,  to 
Seneca  with  a view  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  opposite  Poolesville.  At 
eight  o’clock  we  were  on  the  road,  and  arrived  at  Seneca  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  and  we  substantially  bivouacked  at  that  time.  At  twelve  o’clock 
I received  a note  from  General  Stone  saying  that  his  troops  had  been  sharply 
engaged  on  his  right ; that  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  and  intimating  that 
re-enforcements  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  This  despatch  went  to  Darnes- 
town, and  was  two  or  three  hours  on  the  road.  General  McClellan  also 
telegraphed  substantially  the  same  thing.  General  McClellan  ordered  us  to 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  as  being  nearer  to  General  Stone.  I immediately  put  our- 
selves on  the  road,  and  the  head  of  the  column  reached  Edwards’s  Ferry  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  had  been  a very  rainy  night,  and  the  roads 
were  difficult  ; and  we  had  marched  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  between  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  affair 
was  over  then.  Indeed,  before  we  had  received  the  order  to  march  the  first 
brigade,  or  about  that  time.  Colonel  Baker  had  been  killed.  I saw  General 
Stone  when  I arrived  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  He  was  there;  that  was  his  head- 
quarters. He  explained  to  me  the  condition  of  things,  and  gave  me  the 
command,  my  commission  being  higher  than  his  own,  and  it  also  being 
substantially  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  General' McClellan  to 
me.  I made  such  inquiries  as  I could  while  I was  there  with  him  ; learned 
from  him  the  state  of  affairs  and  what  occurred.  And  he  left  me  without 
any  suggestions  in  regard  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

A few  hours  after  I reached  there  General  Lander  came  up  from  Wash- 
ington. He  commanded  a brigade  in  General  Stone’s  division,  and  he  had 
come  out  to  take  the  lead  of  his  brigade.  I had  a consultation  with  General 
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Lander  and  General  Gorman  as  to  what  we  should  do.  It  resulted,  I think 
I may  say,  in  this,  substantially:  General  Gorman,  who  had  been  there 
throughout  the  action,  and  was  across  the  river,  and  had  charge  of  the  ferry, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  General  Lander  was 
of  the  opinion  that  we  should  cross  the  river,  to  the  Virginia  side,  with  our 
whole  force,  and  my  own  judgment  accorded  with  his;  not  because  it  was 
the  best  policy,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  all  that  we  could  do. 
I said  it  was  my  duty  to  cross  the  river,  and  we  immediately  set  about  that 
work. 

There  were  two  small  flatboats  and  one  canal-boat  there,  all  of  which 
were  managed  with  difficulty.  General  Abercrombie’s  brigade,  of  my 
division,  was  the  first  which  was  ordered  to  cross,  and  General  Williams, 
the  third  brigade,  was  ordered  to  cross  after  him.  General  Hamilton  was 
at  Harrison’s  island,  about  four  miles  above  this  point.  About  two  or  half 
past  two  o’clock  in  the  day  General  Abercrombie  had  crossed  with  two  of 
his  regiments.  Colonel  Webster,  with  the  twelfth  Massachusetts,  was  at 
Seneca,  under  orders  to  march,  but  had  not  arrived,  and  Colonel  Lincoln 
was  at  Sharpsburg,  twenty  miles  above,  and  others  were  preparing  to  cross 
when,  about  four  o’clock,  the  enemy  came  down  at  that  point,  t\ie  first  time 
they  had  shown  themselves  there.  The  troops  had  quite  a sharp  skirmish, 
which  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  which  General  Lander  was  wounded. 
I started  to  go  over  the  river  before  the  skirmish  commenced,  and  was 
over  there  soon  after  it  commenced  and  while  it  lasted.  No  other  troops 
crossed  that  night. 

About  three  o’clock  I received  a despatch  from  the  operator  at  Harnes- 
town,  saying  that  General  McClellan  was  on  his  way,  and  desired  a report 
of  the  condition  of  things.  I ought,  however,  to  say,  in  passing,  that  at 
eight  ©’clock  in  the  morning,  when  I arrived  there,  I telegraphed  to  General 
McClellan  what  we  proposed  to  do — that  is,  that  we  would  follow  his 
instructions  to  cross  the  river;  but  my  judgment  was  that  it  was  a bad 
position  for  us,  unless  we  could  have  support  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
from  Drainesville — some  support  coming  up  on  the  left,  to  take  the  enemy 
in  flank.  I supposed  then  that  our  forces  were  in  Drainesville.  I learned 
afterwards  that  that  was  an  impossible  thing,  that  no  aid  could  be  given  to 
us.  I stated  my  own  view  of  the  general  condition  there,  and  the  impolicy 
of  our  undertaking  to  cross  the  river  in  force  with  the  transportation  we  had, 
and  in  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  I received  a reply  from  him  saying 
that  we  should  still  cross  the  river  and  intrench  ourselves,  and  hold  the 
ground  on  the  Virginia  side  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  did  so. 

At  three  o’clock  I received  from  General  McClellan  notice  that  he  was  at 
Darnestown  and  would  be  up  that  evening.  We  suspended  operations  in 
crossing  until  he  should  come  up,  supposing  he  would  be  there  at  least  at 
5 o’clock,  Darnestown  being  but  nine  (9)  miles  from  Poolesville,  and  but  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Edwards’s  Ferry.  He  arrived  at  that  time  and  assumed 
command  himself.  He  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  cross. 
In  the  morning  when  I had  given  orders  to  General  Abercrombie  to  cross 
his  brigade,  I had  also  given  orders  to  General  Gorman  to  seize  all  the 
boats  upon  the  canal.  But  we  were  not  able  to  get  any  more  than  the  three 
boats  there  for  that  day’s  operations  ; and  the  next  day  we  still  continued 
our  attempt  to  cross  the  troops,  the  remaining  two  brigades.  The  enemy 
showed  himself  to  the  scouts  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  that  day. 
But  such  was  the  condition  of  the  river,  which  was  rough,  and  the  wind  so 
high  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  get  anybody  across  at  all.  Until  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening  We  had  crossed  but  few  troops.  But  in  the  evening 
the  wind  blew  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a boat  over.  It  had  been  in- 
creasing all  the  day.  We  could  not  transport  our  troops  across,  or  our 
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guns.  The  Rhode  Island  battery  had  tried  to  get  across  ; they  had  towed 
up  their  boat  something  like  a mile  up  thie  river,  but  the  current  and^  the 
wind  were  so  strong  that  it  drove  the  boat  down  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  and  they  had  to  debark  their  guns.  That  ended  the  operations  of 
Wednesday.  But  on  Wednesday  night  we  got  twelve  boats,  seven  of  them 
were  in  the  river  available  for  our  purpose,  and  five  of  them  were  in  the 
canal,  and  could  be  easily  slipped  into  the  river.  General  McClellan  was  of 
opinion  at  that  time,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  knowing 
that  we  could  not  provide  transportation  to  secure  ourselves  for  recrossing 
in  case  of  disaster,  that  it  was  better  to  withdraw  the  troops  ; and  at  10 
o’clock  Wednesday  night  the  order  was  given  to  withdraw  the  troops.  They 
commenced  recrossiug  to  the  Maryland  side  about  12  o’clock,  and  at  3 o’clock 
they  were  all  over.  I suppose  there  were  about  4,100  or  4,200  troops  of  my 
division  and  of  General  Stone’s  division  on  the  Virginia  side  on  Wednesday. 
At  4 o’clock  Thursday  niorning  they  were  all  over  on  this  side.  I remained 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry  a couple  of  days,  and  then  returned  under  orders  to  our 
own  camp.  That,  substantially,  was  the  part  which  I had  in  the  affair. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  crossing  was — what  was 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  it  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  in  regard  to  that  is,  that  it  was  stimulated  by  the 
affair  at  Drainesville,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a reconnoissance  in  force 
somewhat — a reconnoissance  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the 
strength,  condition,  and  spirit  of  the  enemy,  at  or  near  Leesburg.  I think 
it  began  in  that  way. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  that  the  day  before  that  battle,  General  Mc- 
Call’s division  was  up  as  far  as  Drainesville,  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  We  had  supposed  that  it  was. 

Question.  It  had  been,  had  it  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I believe  it  had  been  withdrawn  before  this  affair. 

Question.  That  is  precisely  what  I want  to  inquire  about.  Why  was 
that  division  withdrawn  before  this  crossing  ? How  happened  it  that  they 
did  not  co-operate  ? 

Answer.  That  question  I anr  unable  to  answer.  I had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affair  at  all  until  I was  summoned  to  go  there.  I had  supposed  myself, 
and,  indeed,  in  my  despatch  to  General  McClellan  I said  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  have  some  support  from  that  side  of  the 
river,  from  the  direction  of  Drainesville. 

Question.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  the  reply  to  that  was  that  that 
could  not  be  done  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  impression  I had  got. 

Question.  What  was  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  I understood  afterwards  that  it  was  because  the  force  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Drainesville.  That  came  to  me  I cannot  tell  how.  I did 
not  receive  it  directly  from  General  McClellan.  But  that  was  the  impression 
I got. 

Question.  But  what  seems  strange  to  us,  who  are  not  military  men,  is 
that  the  very  day  or  night  before  the  crossing  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  this  division, 
which  had  advanced  up  as  far  as  Drainesville,  and  the  advanced  columns 
of  which  were  probably  beyond,  and  within  a few  hours  of  Leesburg,  should 
have  been  ordered  to  retire  before  the  demonstration  to  cross  the  river  at 
Ball’s  Bluff  was  made.  We  cannot  understand  that.  There  was  General 
Smith’s  division  supporting  General  McCall  within  striking  distance,  and 
I they  both  retired  just  before  this  demonstration  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  at 
i Ball’s  Bluff. 

, Answer.  The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  they  were  not  in  co-opera- 
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tion  with  each  other.  I do  not  know  how  this  affair  originated  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry.  I had  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  the  divisions  of  Gene- 
ral McCall  and  General  Smith  co-operating  with  your  division  and  that  of 
General  Stone,  and  taking  Leesburg,  if  that  had  been  thought  necessary 
then  ? 

Answer,  I do  not  know  of  any  difficulty.  I do  not  know  of  any  obstacle 
myself.  I never  had  information  of  the  motives  which  led  to  this  affair  at 
Ball’s  Bluff.  I oply  know  what  I have  stated  as  to  the  original  purpose  of 
it  when  it  commenced — that  it  was  for  a reconnoissance. 

Question.  At  the  time  that  the  battle  was  going  on  at  Ball’s  Bluff  there 
were  some  1,500  of  our  troops,  as  we  understand,  across  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  good  generalship  to  have  ordered  them 
to  the  support  of  the  troops  we  had  across  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been  a very  wise  movement.  But 
the  understanding  then  with  the  officers  of  General  Stone’s  brigade,  was 
that  there  were  concealed  batteries  on  that  side  of  the  river,  in  the  woods 
between  the  two  points.  I have  no  knowledge  of  myself,  but  so  much  I 
learned  by  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things. 

Question.  Then,  can  anybody  tell  why  they  should  have  placed  troops 
across  there  that  could  not  co-operate  on  account  of  those  batteries  ? If 
they  knew  there  was  a battery  there  that  would  prevent  their  supporting 
one  another,  I cannot  see  the  purpose  for  putting  troops  across  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry.  Some  1,500  stayed  over  there  the  night  after  that  disaster,  ^parently 
at  the  mercy  of  a victorious  enemy.  I cannot  see  why  they  did  not  share 
the  same -fate.  I cannot  see  why  they  were  placed  there,  provided  there 
was  a battery  there  which  would  have  prevented  their  supporting  each 
other. 

Answer.  I should  say,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  motives  which 
determined  the  question  at  that  time,  that  it  might  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  enemy.  A force  of  1,500  or  2,000  men  moving  upon 
Leesburg  from  the  left,  upon  a proper  and  natural  road,  might  be  supposed, 
possibly,  to  distract  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  and  prevent  the  attack 
upon  the  other  side;  that  is,  with  two  forces  moving  up  towards  the  same 
point,  one  might  distract  the  enemy,  and  thus  assist  the  co-operating  force. 
I do  not  know  that  that  was  in  view. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  enemy  are  now  fortifying  and  in- 
trenching themselves  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Not  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff;  but  our  information  is  that  they  are 
intrenching  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  of  Leesburg,  looking 
to  the  direction  of  Martinsburg  and  Winchester,  for  instance,  expecting, 
possibly,  an  attack  from  that  side.  There  are  some  fortifications  between 
Leesburg  and  the  river;  small  fortifications.  But  those  they  have  been 
erecting  recently,  according  to  our  information,  have  been  chiefly  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  town. 

Question.  Have  you  been  down  there  lately,  so  that  you  would  know 
how  near  our  lines  they  were  erecting  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I could  not  say  as  to  that.  But  most  likely  there  are 
small  fortifications  at  different  points  between  the  town  of  Leesburg  and 
the  river.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  we  understand  to  be  one 
mile  from  the  town,  and  of  considerable  extent. 

Question.  Are  the  nearest  ones  within  the  range  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  From  the  river  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 
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Answer.  I should  say  not — not  any  that  are  occupied  and  armed.  There 
was  all  the  time  during  the  summer  a small  fortification  within  sight  of  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry,  on  the  Maryland  side,  but  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
armed,  nor  do  I think  that  they  rely  upon  that.  Further  up  towards  Lees- 
burg there  are  some  small  fortifications,  probably  well  mounted. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Is  the  one  near  the  river  within  reach  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  within  a very  wide  range — a distance  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  fortifications  with  guns  mounted 
between  Edward’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff,  would  you  not  have  deemed  it  the 
duty  of  the  general  in  command  there -to  have  ordered  up  the  1,500  men  to 
the  support  of  Colonel  Baker  in  that  fight,  if  there  had  been  no  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  Naturally,  it  would  have  occurred  to  me,  just  as  it  did  the  morn- 
ing after,  that  a flank  movement  upon  the  enemy  would  have  been  very 
efficient;  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  that  prevented  that,  except 
the  objection  that  there  were  concealed  batteries  there  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  meet. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Are  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  such  that  an  army  could 
move  with  any  efficiency  at  all  ? 

Answer.  With  us  only  on  the  turnpike  roads.  There  are  two  turnpike 
roads  upon  which  the  town  of  Frederick  is  built,  where  we  could  move  very 
well,  indeed.  But  upon  the  side  roads,  what  are  called  in  the  country  there 
“dirt  roads,”  we  would  find  it  very  impassable  soon;  for  they  are  soft,  and 
the  wagons  would  cut  them  up  immediately.  Still,  we  can  move  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  river  without  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  One  question  in  relation  to  the  crossing.  You  said  that  Gen- 
eral Gorman  thought  it  not  advisable  for  our  forces  to  cross.  General  Lan- 
der thought  it  was,  and  you  felt  constrained  to  adopt  General  Lander’s  view. 
Do'  you  mean  that  you  felt  constrained  in  consequence  of  instructions  or 
orders  ? 

Answer.  I concurred  with  General  Lander  on  account  of  my  instructions; 
but  then  it  was  not  an  affair  that  I should  have  planned  myself  at  that  time. 

Question.  You  took  your  instructions  from  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  My  instructions  from  General  McClellan  were  to  cross  the  river, 
and  I did  so  as  far  as  was  practicable.  The  difficulty  was  that  we  had  no 
transportation  to  make  it  safe.  We  had  but  three  boats  at  Edwards’s  Ferry, 
without  cables,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  to  cross  a force  like  mine.  It 
would  not  have  been  proper  for  me  to  have  undertaken  it  upon  my  own  op- 
tion and  under  my  own  direction,  without  any  orders;  but,  considering  that 
we  had  troops  over  there,  I was  very  willing  to  follow  my  orders. 

Question.  If  you  had  been  . about  to  make  a crossing  there,  and  had  known 
it  beforehand,  you  would  have  provided  different  means  of  transporting  your 
troops  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  I understand  you  that  General  Hamilton’s  brigade  crossed 
at  Harrison’s  island  ? 

Answer.  To  the  island. 
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Question.  Not  to  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  arrived  there  at  10  o^clock.  His  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Stone  were  to  take  such  a position  as  to  command  the  island,  so  as  to 
protect  the  crossing — the  island  being  about  half-way  across  the  river — and 
he  did  so. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  orders  General  Stone  received 
from  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Question.  Nor  anything  of  those  that  General  Stone  gave  to  Colonel 
Baker  ? 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  as  he  related  them  to  me  in  his  account  of  the 
affair  on  the  morning  I arrived.  I had  communication  immediately  with 
him.  I could  repeat  the  account  I received  of  him,  but  beyond  that  I could 
not  say  anything. 

Question.  This  was  after  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  at  3 o’clock  the  next  morning  that  I saw  him. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  account  of  it  as  he  gave  it  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  In  relating  the  affair  to  me,  on  my  arrival.  General  Stone  said 
that  it  commenced  with  the  purpose  to  make  a thorough  reconnoissance  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  He  said  the  movements  of  the  early 
part  of  the  day  were  all  in  accordance  with  his  plan.  He  being  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  and  the  report  coming  from  a position  opposite  Conrad’s  Ferry,  where 
the  afi^air  took  place,  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  he  had  said  to  Colonel 
Baker  that  he  should  cross  his  force,  and  act  according  to  his  own  discretion 
upon  the  information  given  to  them  both,  and  which  I think  Colonel  Baker 
had  brought  down  himself.  These  reports  that  came  from  Conrad’s  Ferry  to 
General  Stone  were  that  there  had  been  no  enemy  in  force  found  there;  that 
the  first  party  had  seen  some  camps  near  to  Leesburg,  and  the  second  party 
who  went  out  reported  that  the  first  party  were  mistaken,  and  that  there 
were  no  camps  there.  Colonel  Baker  therefore  crossed,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Stone,  as  speedily  as  he  could,  and  with  instructions  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion  upon  the  statement  of  facts  they  had  received.  He 
did  not  relate  to  me  what  Colonel  Baker’s  purpose  and  action  were,  but  that 
he  had  crossed  about  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  enemy  in  great  force 
was  immediately  upon  him.  They  had  had  no  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  for  some  reason  or  other;  but  so  soon  as  Colonel  Baker  had 
crossed  the  river  with  his  brigade,  the  enemy  came  down  in  a force  of  from 
4,000  to  6,000  men,  he  said,  and  Colonel  Baker  being  unprepared,  they  were 
accordingly  beaten  in  that  action. 

Question.  His  statement  to  you  was  that  he  had  directed  Colonel  Baker 
to  cross,  and  gave  him  discretion  to  act  after  he  had  got  over  there. 

Answer.  My  impression  was  that  Colonel  Baker  desired  to  cross,  and 
General  Stone  gace  him  authority  to  act  pretty  much  within  his  own  dis- 
cretion, considering  the  statement  of  facts  which  had  been  made  to  tliem 
in  regard  to  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  afterwards  toned  out  to  be.  General  Gorman,  also,  said 
to  me,  on  the  same  morning,  that  he  had  consented  to  the  operations  of  the 
day,  supposing  it  to  be  a reconnoissance  only,  and  not  for  an  instant  intend- 
ing or  expecting  that  it  was  to  be  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  force. 
If  he  had  thought  that  that  was  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  it,  he  said  he 
should  have  refused  his  consent  to  the  movement.  General  Stone,  although 
he  gave  it  in  a different  view,  substantially  confirmed  that  opinion  as  to  the 
purpose.  I do  not  think  myself  that  Colonel  Baker  could  have  done  other- 
wise than  he  did.  Being  across,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fight.  I should 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

Question.  So  that  if  it  had  only  been  a reconnoissance,  with  the  means  of 
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crossing  there,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  much  less  force  and  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  cross  and  recross  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  means  of  transportation  was  greatly  deficient. 

By  Mr.  Chandle 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  see  about  the  means  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  That  depends  upon  who  was  in  charge. 

Question.  It  was  the  one  who  ordered  the  crossing,  was  it  not? 

Answer.  It  was  necessary  for  the  officer  who  planned  tlie  affair  to  pass 
his  judgment  upon  that. 

Question.  Who  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know. 

Question.  If  it  had  been  in  your  division  you  would  have  been  responsible 
for  the  transportation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  thing  I thought  of  when  I got  there. 
I immediately  looked  for  transportation  sufficient  to  cross  and  recross.  I 
found  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficiency  at  the 
time;  and  I so  reported  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency to  cross.  My  own  impression  about  it  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  affairs 
where  the  responsibility  shifts  by  the  mutual  consent  of  parties;  the  trouble 
comes  from  that.  It  very  often  happens  in  war,  and  it  probably  was  so  in 
this  case.  That  is  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  the  affair,  from  the  time 
Colonel  Baker  commenced  crossing,  was  not  positively  fixed  upon  any  one 
man,  but  it  was  a kind  of  shifting  and  divided  responsibility. 

Question.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a subordinate 
officer  ? If  he  received  peremptory  orders  to  cross  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  means  of  crossing,  but  would  have  to  cross  with  the  best  means 
he  had  at  hand. 

Answer.  Y'es,  sir;  that  is  true.  I would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
he  had  peremptory  orders  to  cross,  but  when  across  he  was  to  act  according 
to  circumstances,  and  do  what  he  thought  was  best.  That  is  what  I under- 
stood, according  to  the  explanation  given  to  me. 


Washington,  January  29,  1862. 

Captain  C.  M.  Merritt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I am  a captain 

Question.  Of  what  company  and  regiment? 

Answer.  Company  A,  19th  Massachusetts  regiment 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  for  sometime  past  ? 

Answer.  In  General  Lander’s  brigade,  at  or  near  Poolesville.  We  are  now 
detached. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  My  regiment  did  not  cross  the  river;  they  crossed  on  to  the 
island.  My  company  was  the  first  company  that  crossed  to  the  island.  I 
was  there  for  three  weeks  before  the  fight,  and  my  men  were  at  work  on 
the  island,  removing  hay,  under  the  superintendence  of  General  Stone,  and 
digging  intrenchments,  and  assisting  in  getting  the  boats,  that  General 
Stone  brought  there,  into  the  river  from  the  canal. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  means  of  transportation  at  the  time 
of  that  battle  ? 
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Answer.  In  my  opinion  it  was  very  poor — not  sufficient. 

Question.  Was  not  the  transportation  most  manifestly  insufficient  ? 

Answer.  It  was,  indeed.  Another  thing,  there  was  no  one  there  to  take 
charge  of  them.  General  Stone  was  there  several  times  in  the  night  for 
days  before  the  fight.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  after  our  folks  had 
crossed,  my  men  had  to  go  and  cut  little  trees  there  to  get  poles  to  push  the 
boats  across — what  few  poles  they  did  have. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  orders  to  cross  on  the  day  of  the 
fight  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  further  than  was  said  by  Colonel  Lee,  of  our  regiment, 
who  is  now  a prisoner  in  Kichmond.  I was  with  him  the  night  previous  to 
the  fight,  and  he  told  me  that  General  Stone  said  they  must  take  the  rebel 
encampment  before  12  o’clock  the  next  day,  or  be  whipped. 

Question.  He  said  that  General  Stone  told  him  so  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  that  were  his  orders  from  General  Stone. 

Question.  How  were  those  boats  manned  ? j 

Answer.  They  were  very  insufficiently  manned,  for  the  reason  that  we  | 
knew  nothing  about  manning  the  boats  until  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  I 
cross,  and  the  men  were  taken  promiscuously  from  the  companies,  and  con-  ^ 
sequently  they  took  those  that  were  unacquainted  with  boating.  I think 
there  might  have  been  men  picked  out  there  who  would  have  manned  the 
boats  very  well.  But  our  men  were  very  green,  indeed,  at  that  matter.  In 
order  to  get  poles  long  enough  the  men  had  to  cut  down  very  sizeable  trees, 
and  that  made  the  poles  so  heavy  as  to  make  them  almost  unmanageable. 
And  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Colonel  Hicks  had  ropes  stretched 
across  there,  no  boat  could  make  the  passage  across  and  back  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  | 

Question.  How  many  would  the  boats  carry  ? | 

Answer.  One  boat  would  carry  one  hundred  men,  and  the  other  two  would 
carry  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  each.  But  it  was  very  late  in  the  morning 
before  we  got  the  big  boat  over.  General  Baker  had  it  taken  from  the  bank 
into  the  river. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  take  to  have  made  a pontoon  bridge  there, 
or  to  have  got  a sufficient  number  of  boats  to  have  transferred  that  army  to 
the  other  shore  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  if  we  had  had  the  conveniences  at  hand  we  could 
have  put  a bridge  across  there  so  that  five  thousand  troops  could  have 
crossed  in  an  hour. 

Question.  How  long  a time  would  it  have  taken  to  have  made  such  a 
bridge?  Take  everything  just  as  it  was,  suppose  an  enterprise  to  cross  the 
river  had  been  in  contemplation  two  or  three  days  before  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  could  have  been  done  in  two  or  three  hours.  I think  I 
know  that  my  superior  officers,  with  the  conveniences  that  might  have  been 
got  on  hand  in  two  or  three  days,  could  have  made  a bridge  across  there  in 
two  or  three  hours. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  That  is,  by  taking  two  or  three  days  to  collect  the  materials, 
they  could  build  a bridge  in  two  or  three  hours  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I know  they  could  have  built  it  as  quick  as  they  built 
it  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  afterwards. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  done  in  one  morning.  I did  not  see  General  Stone  the 
morning  of  the  fight;  but  Colonel  Hicks  told  Captain  Stewart,  General  Stone’s 
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assistant  adjutant  general,  that  he  could  put  a bridge  across  there  in  two 
hours  if  they  would  let  him  seize  some  canal  boats;  but  there  was  no  one  there 
to  give  him  orders.  About  two  hours  afterwards  Captain  Stewart  told  him 
he  could  do  so;  but  it  was  too  late  then;  our  forces  had  began  to  retreat. 
The  boats  could  have  been  lugged  out  of  the  canal  into  the  river  three  or 
four  miles  below,  and  taken  up. 

Question.  When  was  this  told  to  Captain  Stewart  ? 

Answer.  During  the  day. 

Question.  Greneral  Stone  could  have  had  a bridge  built  there  the  day  be- 
fore ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  might  have  done  it  the  day  of  the  fight;  I think, 
from  what  I have  seen  there. 

Question.  What  military  reasons  could  a man  have  for  sending  troops 
across  there  with  only  such  means  of  transportation  as  you  had?  Was  it 
not  culpable  neglect  ? 

Answer.  It  was  criminal  neglect,  I call  it;  I thought  so  at  the  time.  My 
first  lieutenant  on  Sunday  morning  remarked  to  me  that  if  we  undertook  to 
cross  there  with  the  means  of  transportation  we  then  had,  there  would  be  a 
disaster.  He  remarked  that  there  was  no  provision  for  a retreat  if  we  had 
to  retreat.  There  were  three  boats  to  get  on  the  island,  and  only  one  to  get 
off.  The  transportation  was  not  distributed  equally. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  swamping  of  the  boat  there  ? 

Answer.  Some  men  of  my  regiment  were  on  the  boat  that  was  swamped, 
but  not  of  my  company.  Company  F manned  the  boat  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  island.  I was  on  the  island  the  time  the  boat  was  swamped.  The 
way  I understand  and  believe  it  to  have  been  done  was  this:  they  had  about 
thirty  wounded  persons  in  the  boat  to  bring  across,  and  Colonel  Devens 
gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  A 
rush  was  made  for  the  boat  and  she  careened  and  went  down  immediately. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  correspondence  passing  between 
rebels  and  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I know  nothing  that  I can  swear  to,  with  the  exception  that 
some  people  in  Rockville,  where  I am  acting  as  provost  marshal,  have  given 
me  letters  to  be  transmitted  to  General  Stone  to  be  sent  over  the  river.  I 
have  not  read  them. 

Question.  Were  they  sealed  letters  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  what  was  inside  of  them  ; the  outer  envelope  was 
not  sealed,  and  I thought  I had  no  right  to  open  them. 

Question.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  crossing  of  letters  by 
flags  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  persons  passing  pro  and  con  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Question.  Have  you  learned  that  fact  from  conversations  with,  officers  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; I have  understood  that  was  the  case,  and  I have  been 
told  by  a lieutenant  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment  that  General  Stone 
had  sent  two  negroes  across  the  river. 

Question.  To  the  rebels  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ? 

Question.  In  regard  to  those  letters  sent  up  to  General  Stone,  do  you 
know  the  character  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  sent  ? 

Answer.  I am  acting  as  provost  marshal  at  Rockville.  Persons  who  have 
been  strongly  suspected,  and  some  who  have  told  me  they  were  secessionists, 
have  sent  letters  to  me  to  go  to  General  Stone  and  from  there  to  Virginia 
under  a flag  of  truce. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  those  letters  went  ? 

Answer.  I do  not.  I know  that  I forwarded  them  to  General  Stone. 

Question.  Have  the  same  parties  come  to  you  more  than  once  with  letters  ? 

Answer.  I think  one  party  has  sent  me  letters  at  two  different  times. 

Question.  Who  was  that  party? 

Answer.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  West.  I think  she  sent  me  letters  twice. 

Question.  Is  she  a secessionist? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  She  told  me  she  was.  She  said  she  told  our  soldiers  that  came 
through  there  that  she  hoped  every  one  of  them  would  get  killed. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  received  any  letters  that  came  across  the  river 
to  be  given  to  parties  on  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  ? 

Answer.  I think  I never  received  but  one. 

Question.  For  whom  was  that  ? 

Answer.  For  the  Catholic  priest  in  Rockville. 

Question.  Was  it  a sealed  letter  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  he  a loyal  man  ? 

Answer.  I should  suppose  not,  though  I do  not  know.  There  are  very  /ew 
loyal  people  in  that  vicinity. 

Question.  Is  there  any  discussion,  so  far  as  you  know,  among  the  officers 
and  men  under  General  Stone  as  to  his  loyalty. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  are  the  opinions  expressed  by  them  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  my  intercourse  with  other  officers  has  been,  I have 
heard  them  express  the  idea  that  he  was  not  a loyal  citizen. 

Question.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  supposing  so  ? 

Answer.  The  fact  that  they  had  never  seen  a secessionist  but  what 
expressed  his  or  her  admiration  for  General  Stone;  and  the  fact  of  his 
refusal  to  allow  people  with  good  reasons  to  cross  the  river,  and  allowing 
people  to  cross  with  no  good  reasons. 

Question.  To  what  extent  does  this  want  of  confidence  in  General  Stone 
go;  so  far  as  to  make  the  men  unwilling  to  go  into  battle  under  him  in 
case  he  should  require  them  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  both  men  and  officers  express  their  unwillingness 
to  fight  under  General  Stone.  And  while  home  in  Massachusetts  I have 
found  it  difficult  to  enlist  men  to  serve  under  him,  from  representations 
made  by  persons  in  the  regiments  here. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cause  that  makes  the  people  at  home 
unwilling  to  enlist  in  regiments  under  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  They  have  no  confidence  in  General  Stone,  that  is  what  they 
say. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  has' caused  the  people  at  home  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  General  Stone  ? Is  it  the  accounts  they  have  received  from  the 
men  under  his  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  they  assured  me.  The  Balks  Bluff 
disaster  also.  I have  never  met  with  a person  in  our  regiment  but  what 
has  attributed  that  disaster  solely  to  General  Stone,  especially  those  four 
companies  which  were  on  picket  where  mj  company  was  before  the  fight. 
They  saw  that  General  Stone  w*as  there  at  work  every  night  superintending 
it,  and  saw  that  he  did  prepare  what  transportation  there  was;  they  saw 
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that  it  was  insufficient,  totally  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  very  sur- 
prising to  our  men  to  see  so  large  a force  on  the  tow-path,  enthusiastic 
and  desirous  to  cross,  and  yet  obliged  to  remain  there  all  day  for  want  of 
transportation. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  there  on  the  Maryland  side 
ready  to  cross  if  the  means  of  transportation  had  been  provided  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  exact  number. 

Question.  Was  there  a considerable  force  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  4,000.  I think  there 
might  have  been  anywhere  between  2,500  and  4,000  men.  They  extended 
from  my  company’s  headquarters  all  the  way  along  to  Conrad’s  Ferry, 
something  like  two  or  three  miles. 

Question.  Could  arrangements  have  been  made  there  for  building  a 
bridge  so  that  it  could  have  been  done  on  Sunday  night,  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I think  so.  That  is  merely  a matter  of  opinion  on  my  part.  But 
there  were  no  rebels  in  sight  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  fight. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  signals  made  to  the  enemy 
by  people  on  the  Maryland  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I know  we  thought  there  were. 

Question.  State  what  you  know  about  that. 

Answer.  I know  that  the  picket  noticed  what  they  supposed  to  be  signals, 
and  gave  information  of  it;  and  Captain  Rice,  who  was  the  senior  captain 
of  the  four  companies,  sent  a guard  to  the  house,  but  the  guard  was  removed 
by  order  of  General  Stone. 

Question.  The  guard  was  sent  to  the  house  where  the  signals  were  made  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  supposed  signals  were  made. 

Question.  What  did  they  see  that  they  supposed  to  be  signals  ? 

Answer.  They  saw  a light  waved  at  the  window,  at  one  time,  and  a light 
set  at  the  centre  bar  of  the  window  at  another  time — set  there  and  taken 
down  at  intervals,  and  put  back  again — a very  suspicious  circumstance; 
and  we  supposed  it  our  duty  to  look  after  such  things,  and  put  guards  there. 
But  they  complained  of  it,  and  said  they  had  sickness  in  the  house,  and  the 
guard  was  removed. 

Question.  How  many  times,  and  how  frequently  would  the  lights  appear 
and  disappear  ? 

Answer.  Perhaps  it  would  appear  six  times  in  ten  minutes  in  a certain 
position. 

Question.  Was  the  house  so  situated  that  the  light  could  be  easily  seen 
from  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  that  at  more  than  one  house  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I have  heard  the  same  of  an- 
other house,  and  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  with  the  same  result.  A 
guard  was  put  over  the  house,  complaint  was  made,  and  the  guard  was 
removed. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  who  occupy  those  houses  ? 

Answer.  They  are  secessionists. 

Question.  At  the  time  these  signals  were  being  made  were  your  forces 
making  any  change  in  their  position,  or  were  there  any  facts  occurring 
which  you  thought  these  secessionists  might  want  to  communicate  to  the 
other  side  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  we  being  on  the  tow-path,  and  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits,  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring  a mile  or  so  from  us  in 
any  direction. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  made  investigations  in 
relation  to  these  matters  before  he  ordered  the  guards  to  be  removed  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  investigations  he  made,  or  whether  he 
made  any  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  swear  that  he  ordered  the  guards  to  be  removed — 
only  that  they  were  removed,  and  it  was  said  to  be  by  his  order. 


Washington,  January  31,  1862. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  was 
in  attendance,  as  he  stated,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  General  Stone  that  the  committee 
was  ready  to  see  him. 

General  Charles  P.  Stone  then  appeared  and  said; 

The  Secretary  of  War  said  to  me  yesterday  that  certain  testimony  had 
been  given  before  this  committee  which  affected  me  in  such  a way  that  I 
ought  to  come  before  you  and  explain  these  matters.  The  only  indication 
given  to  me  of  what  that  evidence  is,  is  that  it  touches  my  loyalty.  Fur- 
ther than  that  I do  not  know  what  it  is.  I am  here  to  give  any  explanation 
that  the  committee  may  desire. 

The  chairman:  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  here  there  has  come 
out  in  evidence  matters  which  may  be  said  to  impeach  you.  I do  not  know 
that  I can  enumerate  all  the  points,  but  I think  I can.  In  the  first  place  is 
your  conduct  in  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair — your  ordering  your  forces  over  with- 
out sufficient  means  of  transportation,  and,  in  that  way,  of  course  endan- 
gering your  army,  in  case  of  a check,  by  not  being  able  to  re-enforce  them. 
That  is  one  of  the  points. 

General  Stone:  I will  answer  that  one.  I think  I stated  in  evidence  my- 
self, here,  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  facts  in  the  case.  I do  not  know 
how  far  the  committee  may  have  conceived  that  I risked  the  troops  there. 
I certainly  did  risk  the  first  party  sent  over;  but  I think  that  to  any  military 
eye  I explained  very  clearly  how  I arranged  for  their  return.  I gave  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  next  officer,  who  had  command  of  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops — discretionary  power,  he  being  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
passing  over,  and  the  means  he  had  to  do  so— whether  he  should  retire  what 
troops  were  over  there  or  whether  he  should  advance  more.  That  officer 
took  the  responsibility  of  making  a passage  of  more  troops,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  And  then  I conceived  that  all  responsibility  of 
mine  ended,  especially  as  he  sent  back  to  me,  as  an  excuse  for  passing  over 
more  troops,  the  statement  that  he  had  got  another  boat  out  of  the  canal 
into  the  river — of  what  capacity  is  more  than  I knew,  but  it  was  a large 
boat — and  that  he  was  stretching  a line  across  to  facilitate  the  passage.  I 
knew  that  boat  he  had  got  into  the  river  was  a pretty  capacious  one,  and  I 
knew  the  capacity  of  all  the  other  boats  we  had;  and  I knew  that  with  a 
line  stretched  across  there,  and  with  the  increased  transportation  he  men- 
tioned, we  could  pass  troops  over  rapidly  and  securely.  I do  not  hold  that 
I was  responsible  from  the  time  I sent  Colonel  Baker  to  the  crossing  point 
with  discretionary  power  to  pass  or  not  to  pass. 

The  chairman:  We  do  not  profess  to  sit  here  as  a military  board;  we  are 
not  military  men;  we  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  judges  of  these  matters. 
But  we  deem  that  the  testimony  tends  also  to  impeach  you  for  not  re-enforcing 
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those  troops  when  they  were  over  there  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
connexion  with  that,  when  you  knew  the  battle  was  proceeding,  that  you 
did  not  go  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it. 

General  Stone : From  what  point  should  they  have  been  re-enforced  ? 

The  chairman:  We  cannot  help  but  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
re-enforced — for  instance,  from  Edwards's  Ferry,  or  perhaps,  if  you  had 
sufl&cient  transportation,  as  you  intimate,  then  right  across  at  BalPs  Bluflf. 

General  Stone:  Colonel  Baker  had  at  his  disposal  a force  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  chairman:  I propose  merely  to  state  the  heads;  I do  not  desire  to 
discuss  them. 

General  Stone:  I should  like  to  know  those  heads.  And  I would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  two  members  of  this  committee,  or  three,  or  four,  or  the 
whole  of  them,  would  just  take  a trip  up  to  that  ground,  and  look  at  it  a 
half  an  hour,  and  see  if  they  do  not  become  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  im- 
practicability and  false  soldiership  which  would  have  been  shown  if  we  had 
attempted  to  pass  troops  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  to  the  right  at  that  time. 

The  chairman:  We  are  not  military  men,  any  of  us. 

General  Stone:  But  you  judge  military  men. 

The  chairman:  Yes,  sir;  but  not  finally.  We  only  state  what,  in  our 
opinion,  tends  to  impeach  them,  when  the  evidence  seems  to  do  so,  and  then 
leave  it  to  better  judges  to  determine.  Those  two  points,  we  thought, 
tended  to  impeach  your  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Another  point  is,  you 
are  apparently  impeached.  I say  “impeached.”  The  evidence  tends  to 
prove  that  you  have  had  undue  communication  with  the  enemy  by  letters 
that  have  passed  back  and  forth,  by  intercourse  with  officers  from  the 
other  side,  and  by  permitting  packages  to  go  over  unexamined  to  known 
secessionists. 

General  Stone:  That  is  one  humiliation  I had  hoped  I never  should  be 
subjected  to.  I thought  there  was  one  calumny  that  could  not  be  brought 
against  me.  Any  other  calumny  that  anybody  can  raise  I should  expect, 
after  what  I have  received;  but  that  one  I should  have  supposed  that  you, 
personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  have  rejected  at  once.  You  remember  last 
winter  when  this  government  had  so  few  friends,  who  had  this  city,  I might 
almost  say,  in  his  power  ? I raised  all  the  volunteer  troops  that  were  here 
during  the  seven  dark  days  of  last  winter.  I disciplined  and  posted  those 
troops.  I commanded  them,  and  those  troops  were  the  first  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  I led  them. 

The  chairman:  I was  not  so  unjust  as  not  to  mention  that  circumstance. 
I have  mentioned  it  to  the  committee. 

General  Stone:  I could  have  surrendered  Washington.  And  now  I will 
swear  that  this  government  has  not  a more  faithful  soldier;  of  poor  capa- 
city, it  is  true;  but  a more  faithful  soldier  this  government  has  not  had  from 
the  day  General  Scott  called  me,  the  31st  day  of  December,  1860,  up  to  this 
minute.  As  to  any  particular  cases  of  carrying  letters  across  the  river,. it 
is  utterly  false  that  I have  had  the  slightest  improper  communication  with 
the  enemy.  The  charge  is  too  false  almost  for  a soldier  to  answer.  I can 
give  every  instance  of  communication  over  there.  I had,  unfortunately, 
soldiers  under  my  command  who  were  prisoners  in  Leesburg,  who  were 
wounded,  and  I felt  very  anxious  for  those  soldiers. 

The  chairman:  The  next  and  only  other  point  is 

General  Stone:  I think  I should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  chairman:  Certainly,  you  shall  have  the  amplest  opportunity  to  say 
all  you  desire.  But  I thought  it  best  for  me  to  conclude  all  that  I have  to 
say,  and  then  allow  you  to  make  whatever  statements  you  deem  proper. 

The  next  and  only  other  point  that  now  occurs  to  me  is,  that  you  have 
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suffered  the  enemy  to  erect  formidable  fortifications  or  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  within  the  reach  of  your  guns,  and  that  you  could 
easily  have  prevented.  That  is  the  testimony. 

General  Stone:  That  is  equally  false.  I will  first  take  up  this  matter  of 
communication  with  the  enemy.  I had,  as  I have  said,  wounded  soldiers  in 
the  care  of  the  enemy  at  Leesburg.  I knew  that  that  enemy  was  deficient 
in  the  means  of  taking  care  of  those  men.  But  before  I presumed  to  open 
any  communication,  I telegraphed  to  Washington  and  asked  if  I could  be 
permitted  to  send  a flag  of  truce  about  my  wounded  soldiers  at  Leesburg. 
The  answer  to  that  telegraph  was,  “ You  can  use  your  discretion  about  send- 
ing flags  of  truce.”  I then  addressed  a communication  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  force  at  Leesburg,  stating  to  him  that  I wished  to  supply 
medicines,  comforts,  money,  and  clothing  to  those  soldiers,  if  it  was  within 
his  province  to  permit  it.  That  flag  of  truce  was  sent  across.  The  reply 
came,  after  a short  time,  (I  cannot  now  remember  how  long  before  the  reply 
was  given,)  with  a letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rebels  at  Lees- 
burg, stating  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  letter  had  been  communicated 
to  his  superiors,  and  the  reply  would  be  given  to  me  as  soon  as  received. 
A few  days  afterwards  a flag  came,  bringing  me  information  that  I could 
send  over  anything  which  I thought  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded  prisoners.  I had  asked  generally  for  the  prisoners,  that  I might 
relieve  all  the  prisoners  there.  I then  made  up  a package  of  blankets,  tea, 
sugar,  and  such  matters  as  the  medical  director  of  my  division  thought 
best,  and  $100  in  gold,  which  was  sent  over  by  another  flag;  and  in  return 
came  letters  from  these  prisoners,  who  wrote  to  their  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  States.  With  those  letters,  sent  over  by  this  flag,  were  also 
letters  from  some  of  their  people  to  prisoners  in  Fort  Lafayette  and  other 
places  in  the  north.  I certainly  could  not  refuse  the  same  privilege  to  this 
rebel  general’s  prisoners  in  the  north  that  he  had  granted  to  mine  by  the 
very  same  flag  of  truce.  Those  letters  I enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a request  that  he  would  forward  them,  after  examination,  if  he  thought 
best,  to  those  prisoners. 

There  also  came  letters  from  individuals;  a few,  a very  few,  and  I deemed 
it  important  in  two  ways  to  let  those  letters  pass.  I examined  them  care- 
fully, and  from  them  got  information.  After  I had  examined  them  carefully’, 
word  for  word,  I would  find  that  there  was  some  treason  in  one  or  two, 
some  defence  of  treason,  and  those  I threw  into  the  fire.  Those  that  had 
nothing  objectionable  in  them,  I sent,  or  put  them  in  the  post  office.  An- 
swers came  to  these  letters.  And  I found  that  each  time  whenever  I had  a 
package  of  letters  for  my  prisoners  on  the  other  side,  each  time  I did  so 
there  would  be  a few  letters  to  be  sent  over  to  others.  Each  one  was  care- 
fully read  by  myself  or  a staff  officer  in  my  presence.  If  he  found  anything 
that  was  blind  to  him,  he  handed  it  to  me.  If  there  was  anything  which 
could  not  be  explained,  which  might  by  possibility  be  a conveyance  of  in- 
formation, it  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  I must  say  that  I have  got  important 
and  valuable  information  from  the  private  letters  of  persons  on  the  other 
side  to  their  friends  on  this  side,  and  no  information  can  have  gone  over 
there. 

In  regard  to  packages.  Some  daguerreotypes  were  sent  over  on  one 
occasion— one  or  two  of  them.  They  were  carefully  taken  out  of  their  cases, 
every  part  of  the  cases  examined,  and  then  they  were  put  together  again. 
But  not  a thing  has  ever  passed  w'hich  has  not  been  most  cautiously  ex- 
amined. And  the  enemy  never  can  have  got  any  information  in  this  way. 

It  is  a hard  thing  to  have  to  answer  such  a charge.  The  charge  is  utterly 
and  totally  false,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  sustained.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  can  be  utterly  disproved.  Not  a thing  has  ever  passed  there  without- 
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being  examined.  I have  sent  over  newspapers,  and  have  got  newspapers 
in  return,  which  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  for  their  information.  Sometimes  I have  sent  newspapers,  after  cut- 
ting out  everything  that  could  give  information — sent  them  to  the  general 
on  the  other  side,  and  have  received  in  return  Richmond  papers  and  Lees- 
burg papers.  They  would  sometimes  have  pieces  cut  out,  but  generally 
they  were  more  careless  than  I was,  a great  deal. 

I regard  the  maintenance  of  a flag  of  truce,  then,  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  any  commander.  If  the  rebel  general  could  get  any  information  of  my 
position  there,  I really  cannot  see  that  it  could  do  him  any  good.  He  can- 
not attack  me,  and  getting  information  of  a country  that  you  never  expect 
to  attack  is  of  little  value.  But  the  getting  one  single  line  or  word  of  in- 
formation of  a country  that  you  do  some  time  expect  to  attack — for  I hope 
in  God  I shall  be  in  Virginia  some  time — every  word  that  comes  from  there 
is  of  great  value  to  me.  If  I read  a letter  from  Miss  Snooks,  of  Leesburg, 
or  Miss  Jones,  from  Waterbury,  to  Miss  some  one  else,  I may  see  some  things 
that  I do  not  understand,  that  do  not  seem  to  convey  any  information.  But 
in  another  letter  I may  find  something  which  will  give  me  the  clue  to  all 
that.  I have  sometimes  gained  valuable  information  from  this  private  cor- 
respondence which  I have  perused  with  immense  labor.  And  I tell  you  to-day 
that  by  means  of  the  letters  sent  by  flag  of  truce  to  General  Hill,  I know  the 
very  house  he  lives  in,  the  very  room  he  occupies,  and  what  are  his  habits. 

I have,  so  help  me  Heaven,  but  one  object  in  all  this,  and  that  is  to  see  the 
United  States  successful.  I have  from  the  first  day  of  January  of  last  year 
till  this  day  hardly  been  out  of  my  clothes.  After  the  7th  of  June,  the 
moment  this  capital  was  safe,  I was  sent  away.  I was  kept  here  until  it 
was  safe,  and  my  thirty-three  companies  of  men  made  it  safe.  I say  it 
without  the  chance  of  contradiction,  that  the  thirty-three  companies  of  men 
under  my  command  held  this  capital  safe.  I claim  it  for  them,  not  for  me. 
It  was  no  sooner  safe,  no  sooner  occupied,  than  I was  sent  up  the  canal  to 
guard  the  outposts  of  Washington  with  some  of  those  very  men,  and  other 
men  from  other  States,  and  from  the  day  I then  left  Washington  until  this 
day,  I have  been  upon  the  outposts,  with  the  exception  of  three  short  visits 
I have  made  here  by  order,  and  except  during  those  visits  here,  I have  gone 
to  bed,  that  is  got  into  my  blankets,  every  night  without  undressing;  from 
the  7th  of  June  to  this  day,  while  in  the  field,  the  enemy  never  could  have 
surprised  me  at  any  time  without  my  being  dressed  and  outside  of  my  tent 
in  one  half  minute.  The  most  I have  ever  done  has  been  to  pull  off  some 
large  boots  which  I could  put  on  again  in  an  instant.  If  you  want  more 
faithful  soldiers  you  must  find  them  elsewhere.  I have  been  as  faithful 
as  I can  be.  And  I am  exceedingl}"  sore  at  this  outrageous  charge. 

The  chairman  : In  regard  to  these  communications  I do  not  profess  to 
know  how  far  such  things  are  allowable.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
from  military  men  who  are  on  the  lines  how  far  these  communications  are 
allowable,  and  there  is,  I must  say,  a great  variety  of  opinion  about  it. 

General  Stone : Did  jmu  notice  the  first  part  of  my  statement,  that  the 
matter  of  sending  a flag  of  truce  with  reference  to  ray  prisoners  was  left  to 
my  discretion.  I asked  for  authority  before  I presumed  to  do  such  a thing. 
The  reply  was,  “ It  is  left  to  your  discretion.”  That  discretion  I have  ex- 
ercised to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  by  it  I have  been  enabled  to  relieve 
my  wounded  soldiers  there  prisoners.  , Three  of  them  were  released  after- 
wards, and  told  me  that  they  had  got  $5  each  of  the  gold  I sent  over  ; that 
they  had  got  a blanket  each,  which  they  would  not  have  had  without  that, 
and  the  tea  sent  over  was  faithfully  given  to  them.  That  all  these  comforts 
were  given  to  these  wounded  men  by  the  flag  of  truce,  I conceive  to  be 
enough.  It  was  left  to  my  discretion  and  I used  it. 
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And  I will  make  this  general  statement  in  reference  to  the  very  point 
you  have  asked  information  upon. 

I should  look  upon  that  general  who,  standing  in  front  of  a country 
which  he  hoped  ever  to  occupy,  should  refuse  a flag  of  truce,  as  a fool.  I 
look  upon  the  general  who  permits  frequent  flags  of  truce  fi"om  an  enemy 
he  expects  invasion  from  as  an  equal  fool.  General  Hill  never  has  got  any 
information  from  these  flags  of  truce  that  could  be  valuable  to  him.  I have 
derived  all  the  benefit  from  those  flags,  and  if  he  has  thought  at  all  about  it 
he  must  know  that. 

The  next  point  you  mention  was  that  I had  permitted  the  enemy  to 
erect  fortifications  within  range  of  my  guns  and  not  prevented  it.  That  is 
simply  false — it  is  simply  false.  I have  studied  those  lines  carefully.  I have 
received  the  reports  from  them  whenever  I could  get  them.  I have  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  officers  to  report.  I require  frequent  reports 
from  all  the  outpost  officers.  I give  them  plenty  of  cavalry  by  which  to 
send  them  in  every  morning  and  every  evening  without  discretion.  I 
then  require  of  them  a report  at  any  instant,  when  any  movement  of  the 
enemy  is  discerned.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  negligence  sometimes 
among  these  officers  in  sending  their  reports  to  me.  I have  not  got  the  in- 
formation, in  some  instances,  as  rapidly  as  I ought  to  have  got  it. 

I am  an  old  artillery  officer.  I think  I know  the  power  of  artillery — the 
time  to  use  it,  and  the  way  to‘  use  it.  Whenever  I have  seen  any  advanta- 
geous opportunity  to  use  artillery  on  the  enemy  in  front  of  my  lines  I have 
used  it;  and  when  I see  no  valuable  opportunity  I do  not  use  it.  The 
works  that  have  been  constructed  about  Leesburg,  the  most  important 
of  them,  are  at  such  a distance  from  my  lines,  from  any  commanding 
point  of  them,  that  it  would  be  utterley  useless  (I  say  so  as  an  artillery 
officer)  to  attempt  to  dismount  a gun  or  to  produce  any  useful  effect,  upon 
them  by  artillery.  I have  used  my  discretion,  as  a commander,  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  I felt  it  my  duty  to  do.  I do  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  any 
use  whatever  to  waste  shot  and  shells  that  cost  the  government  $5  a piece, 
simply  to  amuse  the  soldiers  with  the  roar  of  artillery.  Whenever  I have 
seen  any  occasion  to  use  it  I have  used  it. 

1 will  show  you  from  this  map  (producing  one)  the  position  of  the  works 
there,  and  it  will  not  take  much  of  an  artillerist  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
artillery  upon  them.  From  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  a mile  from  Leesburg, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  spies  and  deserters,  is  an  important  work  on  a 
hill.  My  ground  is  here,  and  there  is  the  important  work  of  the  enemy, 
(pointing  out  the  places  on  the  map.)  That  is  the  work  they  have  guns  on. 
I have  marked  down  here  (pointing  to  it)  a little  work  they  attempted  to 
build.  I cannot  stop  them  from  shovelling  dirt  at  that  distance.  But  as 
soon  as  they  attempted  to  build  that  work  I placed  my  guns  here  (pointing 
to  the  spot)  and  got  the  range  of  it  exactly,  burst  my  shells  directly  in  it.  I 
could  not  destroy  that  work  by  battering  away  at  it  for  twenty  years.  I could 
not  batter  it  down.  But  I have  got  my  range  of  it,  so  that  any  day  they 
presume  to  garrison  that  work,  I can  shell  them  out  of  it.  I shall  not  have 
to  make  any  trials  to  get  the  range,  for  I have  it  now.  I suppose  the  in- 
fantry officers,  who  looked  on  when  I fired  there,  may  have  thought  I did  so 
for  some  purpose.  It  was  not  because  I supposed  I could  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  work,  but  in  order  that  I should  have  the  range  of  my  giins  so  accu- 
rately that  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  man  that  work,  I could  drop  my 
shells  every  time  in  there  and  burst  them.  Whenever  they  presume  to  oc- 
cupy that  work  they  will  be  shelled.  If  they  do  not  occupy  it,  I certainly 
shall  not  waste  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to 
knock  down  earthworks  at  that  distance. 

The  next  work  is  on  a high  hill,  with  a bluff  that  screens  it  from  here. 
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(pointing  to  the  place,)  but  back  here  is  a bluff,  and  here  is  another  bluff 
(pointing  to  the  places)  from  which  1 can  reach  it,  and  of  that  I have  my 
range  perfectly.  I have  some  heavy  guns  that  I shall  try  on  there  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  favorable  ; but  now  it  is  so  muddy  that  you  could  not 
move  such  a* gun  a mile  an  hour.  When  I can  move  my  guns  down  there  I 
shall  try  them,  simply  to  get  the  range  of  them.  I have  got  the  range  with 
the  10-pounder  Parrott  gun.  They  cannot  occupy  that  work,  (pointing  to 
another,)  because  if  they  do  I can  shell  them  out  of  it,  and  it  would  be  utter 
nonsense  for  me  to  be  throwing  shells  into  an  empty  work.  It  is  now  oc* 
cupied  by  exactly  one  company.  I can  see  it  distinctly  in  the  balloon  every 
time  I go  up.  I can  count  the  stables,  if  they  make  any  there  ; and  if  they 
put  up  little  huts  instead  of  tents  for  their  soldiers,  I can  count  them.  One 
shell  in  there  and  they  run  out. 

The  next  works  they  have  are  here,  (indicating  on  the  map,)  entirely  be- 
yond any  practical  and  useful  range  of  guns.  When  we  go  to  where  I can 
use  my  guns  to  value  I will  use  them.  But  I do  not  think  I would  be  doing 
my  duty  to  waste  the  ammunition  given  me  to  fight  the  enemy  with  by 
amusing  the  soldiers  by  a noise. 

The  chairman:  Then  you  traverse  this  allegation  that  the  enemy  is  erect- 
ing fortifications  in  reach  of  your  guns  by  saying  that  it  is  not  policy  to  do 
more  than  you  have  done  ? 

General  Stone:  Certainly;  that  is  what  I hold. 

Mr.  Gooch:  The  work  you  cannot  reach  is  back  of  Leesburg  ? 

General  Stone:  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a powerful  work. 

Mr.  Gooch:  Those  other  works  are  not  garrisoned  ? 

General  Stone:  One  is  occupied  by  pickets,  to  send  pickets  out  from. 
The  other  is  not  occupied.  Three  days  before  I came  down  I was  there  and 
examined  the  country  carefully  personally.  Every  time  I have  heard  of  the 
slightest  movement  there,  I have  either  gone  down  myself  and  looked  at  it, 
or  sent  an  officer  down  there  to  examine  it.  The  only  guns  mounted  are  on 
the  work  back  of  Leesburg.  I am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  are  any 
there,  but  I think  there  are  four  guns  mounted  there. 

I will  state  another  reason  why  it  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  useless 
to  shell  them  there,  unless  in  particular  cases  of  occupying  fords,  &c.  I 
will  state  the  reason,  as  I understand  that  what  transpires  here  is  con- 
sidered as  in  secret. 

The  chairman:  Whatever  testimony  we  take  here  is  kept  secret  for  the 
present,  except  so  far  as  we  deem  it  prudent  to  make  it  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretaries  of  departments. 

General  Stone:  I was  called  upon  for  apian  to  seize  Leesburg.  I tele- 
graphed to  General  McClellan  that  I thought  I could  propose  a plan  by 
which  we  Could  capture  the  force  at  Leesburg.  The  reply  came,  “ Send 
your  plan  in.”  I made  it  and  sent  it  in.  And  for  two  or  three  days,  until 
I got  an  answer  to  that,  I certainly  should  not  wake  up  the  enemy,  or  dis- 
turb him,  or  arouse  him  at  all,  unless  it  was  for  some  important  purpose  at 
the  moment.  There  was  no  such  important  purpose  during  those  days. 
Any  small  parties  that  were  about  there  would  not  have  been  shelled  if  they 
had  been  seen.  If  I had  known  that  there  were  small  bodies  of  50  or  100 
men,  or  even  200  or  500  men,  moving  about  there  where  they  could  do  no 
harm,  I should  not  have  waked  them  up  by  shelling  them. 

Mr.  Odell:  They  have  no  guns  to  cannonade  with  except  back  of  Leesburg  ? 

General  Stone:  None  at  all  that  are  in  position;  nor  have  they  had  any  at 
any  time.  According  to  the  last  information  which  I obtained,  they  had 
three  field  guns  that  moved  from  point  to  point.  Those  field  guns  they 
move  about. 

Mr.  Odell:  The  only  permanent  guns  they  have  in  any  work  are  back  of 
Leesburg  ? 
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General  Stone:  Yes,  sir;  out  of  reach  of  our  fire.  I have  a 20-pounder 
Parrott  gun,  by  which,  by  placing  it  at  a great  elevation  and  putting  in  a 
little  extra  powder,  I might  manage  to  throw  a shell  in  that  fort.  I think 
I have  a gun  that  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Gooch:  What  is  the  distance  to  that  fort? 

General  Stone:  It  is  some  four  miles  and  a half.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to 
use  these  things  as  playthings.  Every  shot  you  fire  from  those  guns  costs 
the  government  money,  and  a great  deal  of  it;  and  I do  not  care  to  let  the 
enemy  know  I have  those  large  guns  until  the  time  comes  to  use  them.  I 
have  four  of  those  guns,  but  they  do  not  know  it. 

In  all  these  matters  there  is,  of  course,  but  one  question:  Is  the  general 

loyal  ? Is  he  working  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  ? If  he  is,  then 
you  must  either  replace  him  by  some  man  of  more  ability,  or,  if  you  have 
him  there,  you  must  trust  to  his  discretion.  Certainly  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  consult  his  second  lieutenants  or  his  sergeants  as  to  when  he  shall  open 
his  batteries. 

The  chairman:  We  do  not  expect  any  such  thing  as  that;  but  when  the 
evidence  comes  point  blank  from  a military  man  that  the  enemy  are  erecting 
formidable  works  that  might  have  been  prevented,  and  such  works  as  will 
cost  a great  many  lives  to  displace,  of  course  we  are  bound  to  notice  it. 

General  Stone:  Were  those  artillery  officers  that  gave  this  information  ? 

The  chairman:  I do  not  know  about  that. 

General  Stone:  I have  but  two  artillery  officers  of  military  education  in 
my  command,  and  those  two  have  not  been  before  your  committee  I am 
certain.  I will  now  state  one  instance  of  what  might  very  easily  have 
come  before  the  committee.  A few  nights  ago  I received  information,  a 
few  nights  before  I came  down  here,  distinct  information,  through  a briga- 
dier general,  from  a captain  of  his  picket,  that  there  was  being  erected 
within  a mile  of  Conrad’s  Ferry,  within  easy  range  of  our  guns,  a battery 
that  would  command  our  position,  and  that  they  were  mounting  guns  upon 
it.  I was  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  some  work,  and  sent  the  chief 
of  artillery  down  at  once  to  examine  into  the  matter.  In  the  mean  time  I 
called  up  the  chief  surgeon  and  told  him  that  if  the  enemy  had  works  there 
I should  open  upon  them  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared 
with  his  ambulances  and  sufficient  medical  assistance;  because  if  we  had 
an  artillery  fight  across  the  river  at  only  that  distance,  there  would 
probably  be  casualties,  and  everything  must  be  prepared.  The  chief  of 
artillery  came  back  after  a fatiguing  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  told 
me  that  it  was  all  a mistake;  that  it  was  nothing  but  some  old  works  that 
we  knew  all  about  before.  It  seems  that  there  was  a new  captain  there, 
and  like  most  volunteer  infantry  officers  of  little  experience  supposed  a gun 
would  reach  anywhere,  and  that  those  works  were  within  easy  range  of 
our  guns. 

Another  report  of  the  same  kind  came  up  at  another  time.  I rode  down 
myself,  examined  all  the  ground  about  there,  looked  carefully  in  those  works 
which  would  be  within  shelling  distance,  but  there  was  not  a man  in  them — 
not  the  sign  of  a man;  and  in  all  the  sweep  about  there,  there  was  no  place 
which  looked  to  me — I may  be  deficient  in  that,  of  course — no  place  which 
looked  to  me  as  a place  to  use  artillery  upon. 

The  chairman  : I believe  I have  stated  to  you  all  that  we  deemed  of 
importance,  and  of  course  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  your  explanation. 

General  Stone  : In  corning  to  your  conclusion  that  I should  have  re- 
enforced Colonel  Baker  from  his  left,  there  were  several  things  that  should 
have  been  taken  into  consideration.  Was  it  remembered  that  I stated  that 
there  were  forces  there  in  unreconnoitred  ground  with  artillery?  Was  it 
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remembered  that  the  power  to  pass  over  at  Harrison’s  island  was  discre- 
tionary with  Colonel  Baker?  Was  it  remembered  that  my  original  dispo- 
sition was  to  cross  near  Conrad’s  Ferry,  and  that  it  was  changed  by  subse- 
quent authority  ? Was  it  remembered  that  Colonel  Baker  excused  himself 
to  me  for  making  the  crossing  he  did,  by  stating  that  he  had  increased  his 
transportation  and  rendered  it  secure  by  getting  a rope?  Was  it  remem- 
bered that  I received  no  report  of  an  alarming  character  whatever  from 
Colonel  Baker,  until  it  was  an  impossibility  to  have  made  any  movement 
for  his  security  ? 

The  chairman  : We  have  hot  forgotten  your  explanation. 

General  Stone  : By  those  who  do  not  understand  all  the  circumstances,  I 
may  be  blamed  for  many  things  I have  done  or  not  done.  I may  be  censured 
for  not  destroying  a mill  near  Conrad’s  Ferry — Smoot’s  mill.  There  is  no 
doubt  I can  destroy  it  any  day  I please,  but  I have  considered  it  in  this  light: 
even  if  the  enemy  do  get  a small  quantity  of  flour  from  that  mill,  of  which 
I am  not  certain,  the  only  resuH  of  destroying  it  would  be  the  destruction 
of  so  much  private  property,  without  doing  the  enemy  any  harm.  All  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  go  to  any  one  or  more  of  a dozen  other  mills 
that  are  situated  a little  further  back,  where  he  could  just  as  easily  be  sup- 
plied, I would  be  merely  depriving  the  owner  of  that  mill  of  so  much  private 
property,  without  doing  the  enemy  any  harm;  and  he  would  immediately 
retaliate  by  destroying  all  the  private  dwellings  along  my  line,  and  which 
would  be  at  his  mercy.  He  would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  for  I should 
certainly  retaliate  in  the  same  way  upon  him,  if  he  should  destroy  any  of 
the  mills  about  there  from  which  we  upon  our  side  get  supplies.  I have  no 
desire  to  inaugurate  such  a barbarous  system  of  warfare  until  I am  ordered 
to  do  so.  If  ordered  I will  batter  that  mill  down  at  once. 

I have  also  allowed  the  owners  of  the  islands  there  to  go  on  and  gather 
thek  crops,  and  I have  done  so  for  this  reason:  If  I had  forbidden  their 
doing  so  I must  have  had  the  crops  gathered  by  my  own  men,  and  that 
could  not  well  have  been  done.  The  men  could  not  have  remained  there  all 
the  time,  and  the  enemy,  at  any  time,  finding  that  I was'  taking  those  crops, 
could  have  easily  sent  a force  on  the  islands  and  destroyed  them  all,  for  I 
certainly  should  not  have  permitted  him  to  have  gathered  them.  I have 
therefore  allowed  the  owners  to  go  on  there  and  gather  those  crops,  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  do  without  molestation  from  the  other  side.  And 
I have  arranged  so  that  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  crops  shall  have  been 
all  safely  gathered,  I shall  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  such  sup- 
plies as  the  government  has  much  need  of.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I have 
allowed,  under  proper  regulations,  those  crops  to  be  gathered  by  the  men 
who  cultivate  those  islands. 


Washington,  February  7,  1862. 
Reverend  Robert  Kellen  sworn  and  examined: 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I am  chaplain  of  the  old  California  regiment,  now  changed  to 
the  71st  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Question.  The  regiment  formerly  commanded  by  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  commanded  now  by  Colonel  Wistar. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  orders  having  been  given  to 
Colonel  Baker  to  cross  the  river  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 
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Answer.  I have. 

Question.  Will  yon  state  what  you  know  of  that  particular  transaction  ? 

Answer.  I was  with  Colonel  Baker  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  October, 
at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  heights  where  General  Stone,  General  Gorman 
and  a number  of  artillery  officers  were  shelling  across  the  river.  General 
Stone  kneeled  down  on  the  ground  and  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  I saw 
him  hand  that  same  piece  of  paper  to  Colonel  Baker,  who  rode  off  with 
Adjutant  General  Harvey.  I was  acting  as  Colonel  Baker's  volunteer  aid 
at  the  time.  I went  to  the  fence  where  I had  hitched  my  horse,  and  mounted 
him  and  rode  off  after  Colonel  Baker.  I overtook  him  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal.  As  I rode  up  to  him  he  said,  “ Did  you  hear  that,  Kellen?"  I said, 
“No,  sir — what?"  He  said,  “This  order."  I said,  “No,  sir,  I was  just 
behind  you."  He  then  read  the  order  to  me.  The  substance  of  it,  as  near 
as  I can  possibly  recollect  it  now,  was  this:  “You  will  cross  with  your 
brigade" — or  battalion,  I cannot  now  say  which — “and  take  position  and 
hold  it,  and  take  command  of  the  entire  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and,  if  possible,  make  a dash  at  Leesburg."  That  was  substantially  the 
order,  as  near  as  I can  now  recollect  it. 

Question.  You  saw  the  order  written  and  afterwards  it  was  read  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I saw  it  written,  and  saw  it  delivered;  and  I have  seen 
it  since  with  the  blood  upon  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Colonel  Baker. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Do  you  understand  that  Dr.  Baker  has  that  order  now  ? 

Answer.  Dr.  Baker  told  me,  I am  sure,  that  he  gave  it  to  General  Scott-. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Did  you  read  the  order  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  read  it;  I saw  the  order.  It  was  a piece  of  paper  that 
was  torn,  with  a crooked  jagged  edge.  I was  very  particular  in  noticing  it, 
while  General  Stone  was  writing.  Colonel  Baker  was  talking  with  General 
Gorman  at  the  time,  and  I was  watching  the  writing  of  the  order,  for  I was 
anxious  to  be  off,  as  they  were  skirmishing  up  there  then.  That  same  paper 
I know  was  the  one  on  which  I saw  the  blood. 

Question.  Was  there  not  language  of  this  import:  “ You  will  cross  at 
your  discretion,"  or  “if  you  deem  it  best,"  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Answer.  I do  not  recollect  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  What  is  your  impression  about  it  now  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  that  was  in  it. 

Question.  Your  impression  is  that  it  was  a positive  order? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I am  a very  warm  friend 
of  General  Stone.  I served  with  him  three  months  in  the  District  troops 
under  his  command. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  You  think  the  order  was  peremptory  to  cross? 

Answer.  It  was,  unquestionably.  I rode  as  fast  as  a very  fine  horse  I had, 
which  was  worth  $250,  could  carry  me,  to  give  the  order  to  Colonel  Wistar. 
They  launched  a scow  in  the  river;  and  the  balance  of  our  brigade  was 
lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I think  we  had  nearly  7,000  men  in  all, 
stretching  along  over  the  country. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  deem  important  to  state  in 
regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Answer.  There  is  this  : the  day  before  I left  camp,  the  adjutant  of  our 
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regiment,  the  senior  captain,  and  the  second  senior  captain,  assured  me 
that  they  saw  an  order  on  that  same  day  at  two  o’clock  signed  “ Stone.”  It 
read  : “ You  will  at  once  make  a dash  on  Leesburg.  General  Gorman  is 
coming  up  on  your  left  to  re-enforce  you.  You  will  go  on  the  right;  shoot 
down  all  stragglers,”  &c.  The  adjutant  says  he  will  swear  to  that  fact;  he 
had  the  order  but  has  lost  it.  Captain  Ritman,  the  senior  captain,  says  that 
he  will  testify  to  that  fact.  Captain  Berrien,  the  brave  officer  who  rescued 
the  body  of  Colonel  Baker,  says  that  he  saw  the  order;  and  I think  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson,  now  captain  of  companj^  N,  saw  it  also.  The  adjutant’s  name 
is  Newnline. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  That  is  not  the  order  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  another  order. 

Question.  Given  Jater  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  received  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
did  not  go  across  myself,  for  the  general  told  me  to  assist  Captain  Ritman  in 
shipping  the  guns,  against  any  man  who  should  resist.  I know  that  I drew 
my  revolver  and  came  very  near  hurting  some  man  who  insisted  on  going 
over. 


Washington,  February  Y,  1862. 

Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks  sworn  and  examined. 

B}^  Mr.  Gooch  ; 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  colonel  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  regiment. 

Question.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  in  camp  about  a mile  in  rear  of  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Ball’s 
Bluff?  Give  us  a short  history  of  what  you  deem  the  important  facts  con- 
nected with  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  The  report  I made  upon  that  occasion  is  the  most  correct  history 
I know  of  that  affair. 

Question.  We  cannot  take  that.  We  must  take  your  statement  from 
recollection. 

Answer.  I had  six  companies  on  picket  there,  four  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned directly  opposite  Harrison’s  island,  and  some  considerable  distance 
above  there  I had  four  companies  in  camp.  On  Sunday  the  20th  of  October 
I received  an  intimation  that  a movement  across  the  riv^er  was  being  made. 
I sent  for  orders  what  to  do  with  my  own  command,  it  being  so  much  scattered 
I received  the  reply  that  1 must  do  the  best  I could  with  them,  no  definite 
instructions.  I immediately  assembled  the  companies  opposite  Harrison’s 
island,  with  the  four  companies  above  there,  and  took  them  to  camp,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  whatever  orders  I might  receive.  On  Monday  I received 
notice  that  General  Baker  had  ordered  us  to  cross  the  Potomac.  I jumped 
into  fhe  saddle  and  rode  down  as  quick  as  I could,  and  found  General  Baker 
had  crossed.  I found  great  confusion  at  the  river  when  I arrived.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  officer  left  in  charge  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, which  consisted  of  three  scows,  one  of  which  would  carry  a piece  of 
artillery  or  fifty-five  men.  But  the  other  two  were  utterly  unfit  for  the 
transportation  of  artillery,  the  bottoms  not  being  strong  enough,  and  would 
carry  only  thirty-five  men  each,  loaded  to  their  utmost. 
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I found  a canal  boat  in  the  canal  with  a quantity  of  rope  on  board.  It 
was  not  possible  to  get  the  boat  into  the  river.  I took  the  rope  out  and 
gave  orders  to  stretch  it  across  the  river  as  a means  of  propelling  the  scows. 
The  river  is  three  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  width.  Having  got  the 
ropes  across,  I received  an  order  which,  unfortunately,  I have  lost.  I have 
searched  for  it,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  It  was  signed  by  a staff 
officer,  and  purported  to  be  an  order  to  hasten  the  artillery  across  the  river. 
I had  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  which  was  to  throw  the  infantry 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I immediately  took  the  large  scow,  which 
was  the  only  one  fit  for  the  transportation  of  artiller}^,  and  used  it  to  send 
three  guns  across  to  the  island.  I passed  a New  York  regiment  across,  and 
ordered  my  own  regiment  to  follow.  When  I got  to  the  island  I found  that 
the  three  pieces  of  artillery  I had  sent  to  the  island  had  not  been  sent  across. 
There  was  an  immense  deal  of  confusion.  As  I stepped  from  my  boat  the 
body  of  General  Baker  was  brought  down.  I immediately  went  on  the 
island,  and  met  Colonel  Devens,  of  the  15th  Massachusetts.  I asked  him 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  told  me,  what  proved  to  be  correct,  that  our 
troops  were  entirely  routed.  The  island  was  then  covered  with  soldiers. 
There  was  a portion  of  the  New  York  regiment — my  own  regiment  was 
crossing — and  the  Rhode  Island  battery  was  there.  They  had  not  been  in 
action.  Colonel  Devens  seemed  to  be  very  much  fatigued.  I asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  the  thing  stood.  He  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  pressing  down 
and  would  come  on  the  island  if  they  had  any  means  of  transportation.  He 
said  the  boat  by  which  our  troops  had  crossed  was  sunk.  I asked  him 
where  his  regiment  was.  He  said  that  he  did  not  km.w;  that  he  had  told 
his  men  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  He  had  thrown  his  sword 
into  the  river,  and  had  escaped  across,  and  was  going  to  the  main  shore. 
He  told  me  about  the  topography  of  the  island,  with  which  I was  not  ac- 
quainted. 

I immediately  took  charg’e  of  the  island,  and  commenced  making  rafts, 
and  shoved  them  into  the  river,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  so  that  they 
might  drift  against  the  Virginia  shore,  so  that  our  soldiers  might  get  them. 
I made  no  attempt  to  get  across,  as  there  was.no  boat  whatever  there.  It 
seems  that  the  boat  from  the  island  to  the  Virginia  shore  had  been  left  un- 
guarded. There  was  a scow  and  a small  boat.  When  the  flight  commenced 
the  confusion  was  very  great,  and  the  men,  wounded  and  unwounded, 
crowded  upon  the  boats  without  any  direction,  and  shoved  them  into  the 
river.  But  they  were  so  crowded  that  they  sank.  One  was  picked  up  be- 
low, on  the  river,  containing  some  thirty-five  rifles,  and  evidently  had  had 
some  fifty  or  sixty  men  on  board.  As  its  capacity  was  equal  to  thirty  or 
forty  men,  it  must  have  taken  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  have  sunk  it. 

Upon  arriving  at  Harrison’s  island  I sent  a lieutenant  of  mine  immediately 
back  on  my  horse  to  General  Stone  to  .apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  I had  left 
my  camp  and  had  gone  to  Harrison’s  island.  He  sent  me  a verbal  order 
that  I had  done  perfectly  right,  and  that  I had  simply  anticipated  his  order. 
He  stated  further  that  he  had  sent  me  an  order  that  the  other  four  companies 
in  camp  should  hasten  to  my  support,  which  they  did,  with  the  exception  of 
one  company  which  acted  as  sharpshooters. 

At  9 o’clock  I sent  a lieutenant  to  apprise  General  Stone  of  the  facts,  of 
the  exact  situation  of  affairs  as  near  as  I had  then  ascertained  them,  and 
ask  for  orders.  He  found  General  Stone,  and  told  him  how  things  were. 
General  Stone  deplored  the  state  of  facts  very  much,  but  said  he  had  no 
orders  to  give  except  to  hold  the  island  at  all  hazards,  which  I made 
arrangements  to  do.  I remained  there  until  the  next  morning  until  9 o’clock. 

In  the  meantime  I sent  my  adjutant  to  General  Stone  for  orders.  He  said 
he  had  no  orders  to  give,  but  I must  hold  the  island.  The  troops  left  on  the 
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tow-path  had  retired  during  the  night.  On  the  following  morn;ing,  about 
9 o’clock,  being  unable  to  receive  any*  orders,  I arranged  with  Colonel 
McQuirk,  of  the  18th  Mississippi  regiment,  for  a flag  of  truce,  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  to  bury  the  dead.  After  the  arrangements  were  completed  I 
sent  over  the  men,  who  remained  there  during  the  day  and  buried  the  dead. 
1 also  sent  a message  to  Colonel  Jenifer,  who  seemed  to  be  a superior  officer 
to  Colonel  McQuirk,  to  make  some  arrangements  to  send  a surgeon  across 
to  treat  the  wounded.  He  refused  to  do  this,  unless  the  surgeon  would 
remain  there  as  a prisoner  of  war.  Colonel  Jenifer  remarked  to  an  officer, 
in  referring  to  our  troops  having  crossed  at  that  place,  “ What  damned  fool 
sent  you  over  here  And,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  the  most  unfortunate 
selection  to  cross  the  river  which  can  be  found  from  the  Great  Falls  to 
Frederick. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Why  do  you  deem  the  place  of  crossing  so  unfortunate  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  way  of  communication  from  the  water-line  of  the 
river  up  on  the  blufi'  which  artillery  can  follow  with  any  expedition  what- 
ever. A single  piece  of  rifled  ordnance  was  sent  across.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  it  told  me  that  he  had  to  dismount  it  entirely,  take  it  to  pieces, 
off  the  carriage  entirely,  and  take  it  up  the  hill  by  the  prolong.  They  had 
hardly  got  it  into  condition  for  service  before  it  was  captured.  The  bluff  on 
the  Virginia  side  is  very  abrupt  and  very  steep,  without  any  compensating 
elevation  either  on  the  island  or  on  the  Maryland  side. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Are  you  stationed  up  there  now  ? 

Answer.  I am  stationed  at  Seneca,  which  is  about  ten  miles  below. 

Question  Bo  you  know  anything  about  fortifications  that  the  enemy  are 
erecting  off  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  fortification  there  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  There  was  reported  to  be  a fort  between  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Lees- 
burg ? 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  mounted  or  not  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I only  know  that  flags  of  truce  are  frequently  sent  across.  I 
know  that  simply  from  the  fact  that  letters  are  frequently  consigned  to  me 
to  be  sent  across  by  a flag  of  truce  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ; and  I frequently 
received  letters  from  General  Stone  for  distribution,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  a flag  of  truce. 

Question.  To  whom  were  they  directed  ? 

Answer.  There  was  one  recently  received  which  was  directed  to  a Catholic 
priest  in  Rockville  ; another  one,  I could  not  tell  you  the  name. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  letters  are  directed  that  are  sent 
from  our  side  to  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Are  they  directed  to  officers  ? 

Answer.  I have  seen  one,  forwarded  through  my  hands,  from  an  old  lady 
in  Rockville  directed  to  a surgeon  in  the  rebel  service. 

^ Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  correspondence  that  crosses  the 
river  from  our  side  is  confined  to  the  persons  that  have  been  taken  pris- 
oners from  us  ? 

Answer,  I think  they  are  not. 
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Question.  To  whom  are  they  directed  ? Are  they  directed  to  people  living 
over  there  ? 

Answer.  To  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Are  these  letters  opened  and  any  of  them  read  ? 

Answer.  All  that  come  over  and  pass  through  my  hands  I read  and  send 
to  General  Stone.  All  that  I receive  to  send  are  sealed,  and  with  a letter 
from  General  Stone  to  say  that  they  have  all  been  opened  and  read  ? 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  these  letters  yourself,  are  they  of  a 
character  to  be  made  of  any  use,  or  would  they  do  no  harm  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  those  that  are  sent  would  be  letters  of  a domestic 
character  rather,  from  members  of  a family  to  each  other.  I have  never 
examined  them  myself,  with  a single  exception.  I examined  that  very 
closely  to  detect  if  any  cipher  was  used,  but  I could  not  detect  any.  Those 
that  I have  received  for  distribution  were  sealed,  and  I only  know  that  they 
have  been  opened  and  read.  I know  nothing  of  their  contents.  Since  the 
first  of  December  the  different  portions  of  the  line,  I presume,  judging  from 
my  own  portion  of  it,  are  put  under  the  exclusive  command  of  the  respective 
officers.  I have  exclusive  command  of  the  line  from  Great  Falls  to  one  mile 
beyond  Seneca  ; and  neither  with  the  people  nor  the  country  picketed  does 
General  Stone  ever  interfere.  He  refers  all  matters  to  me,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way.  I have  a provost  guard  at  two  places,  which  has  led  to 
some  controversy  with  the  citizens,  and  they  have  appealed  to  Gpneral 
Stone.  They  have  said,  upon  leaving  me,  that  they  knew  Charley  Stone, 
and  they  would  go  to  him  about  it.  But  he  has  always  sent  them  back  to 
me  ; he  has  never  interfered  in  these  matters  at  all,  in  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Is  there  a feeling  of  general  confidence  among  the  officers  and 
men,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  relation  to  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  there  is.  In  regard  to  my  own  feelings  towards 
him,  I will  say  that  I have  always  been  on  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
him  ever  since  my  being  there.  Indeed  there  never  has  been  any  rupture  at 
all  between  us,  although  he  had  occasion  to  reprimand  me  in  orders  once. 
But  he  has  always  pretended,  and  I have  always  assented,  that  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  of  an  official  character.  I regard  General  Stone  as  being 
well  informed  in  all  matters  of  detail,  a perfect  gentleman,  &c.  I know 
nothing  that  he  has  done  that  I dissent  from  in  his  administration  of  affairs 
in  his  division.  But  since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  among  our  officers  who 
were  interested,  either  engaged  or  witnesses  of  the  affair — and  most  of  my 
own  officers  were  witnesses  of  it — there  has  been  a want  of  belief  that  he 
had  the  genius  to  conduct  a column  against  the  enemy. 

Question.  Is  there  a want  of  confidence  in  him  in  consequence  of  the 
management  of  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair,  or  whatj^ou  deem  the  mismanagement 
of  it? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  that  is  the  origin  of  it.  That  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  the  expression. 

Question.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  expression  ? 

Answer.  There  has  been  considerable  fault,  which  was  expressed  quite 
early  in  the  campaign  among  the  officers,  because  he  was  too  lenient  towards 
parties  who  were  arrested  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy.  There  were 
several  parties  arrested  by  our  brigade,  who  were  charged  by  those  who 
arrested  them  with  having  made  signals  across  the  river.  It  was  contended 
by  those  officers  that  no  proper  examination  was  ever  made,  but  the  men. 
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when  sent  to  General  Stone,  were  released.  I never  had  any  case  of  my 
own  of  that  kind. 

Question.  These  things  have  not  come  within  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  parties  have  spoken  quite  freely  to  me  about  it. 

Question.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  else.  Growing  out  of  that  there  has  been  a feeling  that 
he  did  not  have  the  heart  in  this  war  that  a general  ought  to  have.  But 
nothing  grew  out  of  that  until  after  a variety  of  little  cases,  no  one  of  which 
was  suflScient  for  the  feeling  there,  and  no  one  very  distinct,  but  all  coming 
together  have  their  influence.  And  all  being  apparent  to  those  who  are 
about  him,  the  result  is  that  there  is  a want  of  confidence  in  him  as  a leader, 
although  they  have  every  respect  for  him  as  a commander.  My  own  rela- 
tions with  him  have  always  been  of  Ihe  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  char- 
acter. And,  in  my  own  judgment,  I do  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
defeat  at  Ball’s  Blufl*. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  hold  responsible  for  that  ? 

Answer.  I am  utterly  unable  to  tell  who  should  be  held  responsible.  I 
know  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  that  defeat  there,  because  a victory 
might  have  been  made  of  it.  I know  this  much,  that  General  Stone  was 
personally  conversant  with  the  topography  of  the  ground  there;  for  he  told 
me  the  morning  I made  my  report  to  him  that  he  had  been  upon  the  island, 
and  that  certain  earthworks  that  I found  there  had  been  erected  by  men  of 
my  own  regiment,  under  his  personal  direction,  making  the  matter  perfectly 
clear  that  he  did  know  about  it. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  means  of  transportation  there  ? 

Answer.  I am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

Question.  Must  he  not  have  known  it  if  he  had  been  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  on  the  island  during  the  engagement,  or  that  day, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Question.  The  means  of  transportation  were  very  deficient  ? 

Answer.  Very  deficient,  indeed.  I described  them  in  my  report  as  being 
criminally  deficient. 

By  Mr.  Odell; 

Question.  You  made  a significant  remark  a moment  ago — that  Glenerd 
Stone  was  not  responsible  for  that  defeat,  and  that  if  properly  managed  it 
would  have  been  a decided  victory. 

Answer.  I think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Wherein  was  the  mismanagement? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  one  great  measure  of  success,  which  was  not  taken, 
was  the  precaution,  early  upon  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  21st  of  October, 
to  secure  a couple  of  flats,  and  have  them  at  Harrison’s  island,  to  be  used 
there  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  or,  in  case  of  disaster,  for  their  return. 

Question.  Whose  business  was  it  to  furnish  them,  or  see  that  they  were 
furnished  ? 

Answer.  If  General  Stone  was  in  command  there,  it  was  his  business;  if 
Colonel  Baker  was  in  command  at  Harrison’s  island,  it  was  his  business. 

By  Mr.  Gooch; 

Question.  How  could  those  flats  have  been  obtained  ? 

Answer.  They  might  have  been  taken  up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Where  General  Stone  was  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I may  remark  here  that  just  previous  to  crossing  my- 
self Irom  the  Maryland  shore  to  Harrison’s  island,  when  the  extremity  was 
very  pressing,  and  there  was  a vague  report  that  our  men  on  the  other  side 
were  being  worsted.  Captain  Stewart,  General  Stone’s  adjutant  general, 
came  across  the  river  in  a light  boat  that  had  been  used  to  convey  troops 
across.  I stopped  him  for  a moment  upon  the  shore,  and  asked  him  how 
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things  were  going  on.  He  made  the  remark,  “ Indiflferently  well.”  He  did 
not  give  me  any  idea  exactly  how  things  were  going.  I said  to  him,  with 
considerable  vehemence  perhaps,  that  it  was  a very  great  shame  that  there 
were  no  more  boats  there,  and  asked  him  why  there  had  not  been  boats  sent 
up  from  Edwardses  Ferry.  There  were  canal  boats  there  that  would  carry 
from  200  to  300  troops  each.  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  said,  “Can  those  boats 
be  got  up  here  ?”  I replied,  “They  could  have  been  got  up  this  forenoon.” 
He  then  said,  “ I authorize  you  now,  in  the  name  of  General  Stone,  to  get  one 
of  those  boats  up.”  1 told  him  that  it  would  take  four  hours  to  do  it  then. 

Question.  General  Stone  knew  the  means  of  transportation-,  whether  any 
had  been  taken  up  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  lock-out  except  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  The 
boats  had  to  be  locked  out  there.  I say  that  I do  not  hold  General  Stone 
particularly  responsible  for  the  defeat  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  I think  that  our 
troops,  by  some  mismanagement,  were  led  into  a very  bad  place,  even  after 
the  landing  had  been  gained  and  the  bluff  overcome.  They  were  led  into 
an  open  space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  woods;  as  they  retreated  into 
this  open  space,  the  enemy  formed  in  the  woods  upon  three  sides  of  them, 
and  shot  them  down  at  their  will.  Our  troops  in  the  open  field  undertook 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  And  furthermore,  we 
had  sufficient  troops  there  at  any  time,  had  transportation  been  furnished 
during  the  day  or  not,  to  have  regained  the  battle  already  lost,  as  there 
were  only  three  regiments  of  confederate  troops  there;  that  is  the  Itth  and 
18th  Mississippi — one  of  which  was  a very  good  rifle  regiment — and  the 
8th  Virginia  regiment. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  From  the  reports  to  me  of  officers  there. 

Question.  What  officers  ? 

Answer.  Officers  of  the  confederate  army;  Colonel  McQuirk  of  the  18th 
Mississippi,  Colonel  Jennifer  of  the  8th  Virginia,  and  a major  of  the  1 1th 
Mississippi.  I had  communications  with  them  during  some  portion  of  the 
day  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  party  burying  the  dead.  I inquired  all 
along  upon  the  river,  whenever  I could  get  a chance  to  converse  with  them. 
They  were  only  from  30  to  50  yards  distant,  and  as  I was  riding  along  all 
the  day  I tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them.  They  all  told  the 
same  story,  that  the  8th  Virginia,  the  11th  and  18th  Mississippi  regiments 
were  there.  And  the  officers  whom  I sent  across  reported  the  same  thing. 
The  reports  all  seemed  to  agree  so  well  that  I took  it  for  granted  that  there 
were  no  other  troops  there.  In  fact,  I am  as  certain  as  a man  can  be,  who 
has  not  surve3"ed  the  entire  ground  with  his  own  eyes,  that  there  were  no 
other  troops  there. 

Question.  Were  there  other  troops  at  that  time  at  Leesburg,  or  did  they 
have  their  whole  force  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Their  whole  force  was  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  or  was  represented  to  be 
there.  The  day  following,  troops  were  evidently  sent  up  from  Manassas. 
We  could  hear  the  trains  running  quite  regularly  at  intervals,  and  they 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  column  under  command  of  General  Gorman  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  enemy  fell  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  represented  to  our- officers  who  went  across  that 
they  had  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  125  killed  and  wounded.  They  probably  lost 
some  200,  for  it  is  not  likely  they  magnified  the  number  at  all.  I remained 
there  on  the  island  with  my  troops  until  9 o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  22d  of  October,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  order  I had  received 
from  General  Hamilton  at  5 o’clock  that  afternoon,  I evacuated  the  island. 
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Question.  What  was  your  condition,  suppose  the  enemy  had  come  on  the 
Virginia  side  with  artillery  while  you  were  on  the  island  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  precarious,  indeed,  either  with  artillery 
or  with  rifles.  It  has  always  been  a wonder  to  us  all  why  they  suffered  us 
to  remain  there,  with  less  than  1,100  men,  exposed,  as  we  were,  for  thirty-six 
hours.  There  was  no  position  on  the  island  they  could  not  reach  with  rifles. 

Question.  How  much  higher  than  the  island  is  the  bluff  on  the  Virginia 
shore  opposite  to  where  you  were  ? 

Answer.  I should  say  that  it  was  from  100  to  125  feet;  that  would  be  my 
estimate.  The  island  is  very  flat,  with  no  undulations  whatever  upon  its 
surface.  It  is  very  remarkable  for  that. 

Question.  So  you  were  fully  exposed? 

Answer.  Entirely  exposed.  I sunk  some  rifle-pits  during  the  night  and 
day,  and  threw  up  a triangle  of  breastworks,  and  concealed  my  men  behind 
them;  and  I put  the  three  pieces  of  artillery,  that  had  been  useless  during 
the  action,  into  position  as  a battery  upon  the  flanks.  I should  have  been 
quite  willing  for  them  to  have  come  upon  the  island  and  assailed  us,  but  I 
should  have  been  rather  unwilling  for  them  to  have  assailed  us  from  the 
main  land.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  island  is  a vpry  eligible  ford  for  cross- 
ing from  the  island  over  on  the  Virginia  side,  at  what  is  called  Smoot’s  Mill. 
It  is  open  and  about  upon  a level  with  the  island.  There  is  a ford  there 
which  at  low  tide  is  used  by  the  farmers  in  Virginia  by  whom  the  island  is 
cultivated  to  draw  the  produce  in  carts  to  the  shore.  The  water  was  a little 
higher  than  usual  at  that  time.  The  ford  might  readily,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  used  for  cavalry  then,  but  not  for  artillery  perhaps.  I have  spoken  of 
two  of  the  causes  of  defeat.  The  third  was  in  not  having  an}^  reliable 
transportation  between  the  island  and  the  Virginia  shore — in  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  a scow  and  a small  boat,  which  were  eventually  sunk.  And 
even  with  these  means  of  transportation  there  must  fall  some  censure  upon 
somebody  else  than  those  who  provided  it,  for  not  having  left  a guard  over  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  left  un- 
guarded ? 

Answer.  I was  told  so.  I know  the  means  of  transportation  I found  there 
was  left  unguarded  until  I established  a guard  over  it.  And  when  the  fugi- 
tives commenced  arriving  in  some  strength  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island,  they  came  very  near  swamping  the  boats  there,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  my  guard,  who  drove  them  off  at  the  point  of  the  ba3mnet.  There 
was  no  successful  attempt  made  to  rally  the  troops  after  General  Baker  fell. 
It  then  became  a complete  rout.  Colonel  Devens  told  his  regiment  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  them. 

Question.  That  was  after  they  reached  the  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  they  were  driven  down  the  embankment. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  The  crossing  was  effected  by  Baker’s  order,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I think  not;  my  impression  is  that  it  was  not.  Colonel  Devens 
would  be  a competent  witness  upon  that  point,  as  he  was  the  first  to  cross. 

Question.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  was  who  was  responsible  for  crossing 
at  that  place,  which  you  have  described  as  being  so  bad  ? 

Answer.  That  I cannot  testify  to  as  of  my  own  knowledge.  General  Stone 
commanded  the  division.  Colonel  Devens  was  the  first  to  cross,  and  I fol- 
lowed where  the  others  had  led  the  way.  I received  no  orders  to  cross  at 
any  particular  point,  but  simply  to  go  to  Harrison’s  island.  The  orders  came 
to  my  camp  after  I had  left  and  gone  to  the  island.  I went  to  the  island 
simply  because  it  was  the  highway  established  by  some  one  else.  I found 
the  boat  sunk  between  the  island  and  the  Virginia  shore,  and  could  go  no 
further  than  the  island. 
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Washington,  February  11,  1862. 

James  Boyle  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  under  arrest  by  him  for  anything  % 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  had  any  controversy  with  him  at  all  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army] 

Answer.  Private  in  the  2d  New  York  State  militia. 

Question.  When  did  you  enlist  ] 

Answer.  On  the  19th  of  July. 

Question.  Have  you  been  in  the  army  ever  since  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ] 

Answer.  They  are  now  stationed  at  Poolesville. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ] 

Answer.  About  three  mouths, 

Question.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  of  any  communication  being  had 
between  our  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  in  any  way  ? State  about  what  time. 

Answer.  On  the  23d  of  December  last,  company  B,  2d  New  York  State 
militia,  was  on  picket  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Edwards’s  Ferry.  General 
Stone  came  down  there  with  one  of  the  1st  Minnesota  men,  got  into  a small 
boat  and  went  across.  The  man  sculled  the  boat  across  to  the  other  side. 
General  Stone  got  out  of  the  boat  and  went  inside  their  pickets  and  inside 
their  lines,  and  the  man  in  the  boat  stayed  there  until  General  Stone  came  down 
again.  He  was  absent  fcrr  about  live  minutes. 

Question.  Were  you  there  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ; I was  on  picket  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  On  Avhich  side  ] 

Answer.  On  this  side,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Edwards’s  Ferry.  He 
crossed  between  our  pickets  and  the  first  Minnesota  pickets  with  a flag  of 
truce. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  enemy  come  down  to  meet  him,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  % 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I saw  him  go  inside  the  lines. 

Question.  Did  he  go  out  of  sight  entirely  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  w'ent  clean  out  of  sight. 

Question.  And  was  gone  for  some  time  ] 

Answer.  For  about  five  minutes. 

Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  was  doing  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  alone  when  he  went  out  of  sight  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; the  young  man  stayed  in  the  boat  until  he  came  back. 
Question.  What  did  he  bring  with  him  when  he  came  back]  Did  you 
observe  anything  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; he  had  some  papers  in  his  hands.  I saw  him  put  them 
in  his  side  pocket  when  he  got  into  the  boat. 

Question.  What  kind  of  papers  ] 

Answer.  I could  not  tell. 

Question.  What  was  their  shape  ] 

Answer.  .There  were  three  or  four  papers  put  up  in  these  large  envelopes  ] 
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Question.  At  what  time  was  that  transaction  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  half  past  two  o’clock  on  the  23d  of  December. 

Question.  What  makes  you  fix  the  date  1 What  enables  you  to  say  it  was 
on  the  23d  of  December? 

Answer.  Because  I took  particular  notice  of  that ; the  other  young  men  there, 
the  five  men  on  the  post  with  me,  said  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  seen 
him  go  over  there. 

Question.  Did  that  cause  any  remark  among  the  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  on  our  post ; it  did  not.  We  did  not  think  it  was  any 
of  our  business  to  interfere,  as  long  as  he  had  a flag  of  truce  to  go  over. 

Question.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  remark  that  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  gone  over  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Sergeant  William  Buckley,  of  company  B,  and  also  Corporal  James 
M.  Thompson. 

Question.  Did  he  speak  as  though  it  was  anything  wrong  1 

Answer.  No,  sir,  only  that  it  was  kind  of  curious  that  he  should  go  over  there 
so  often. 

Question.  Is  that  all  you  know  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  five  young  men  who  were  on  the  post  with  me  are  in 
camp  now.  They  saw  the  same  thing  that  I saw. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  When  did  you  get  notice  to  come  down  here? 

Answer.  I have  had  my  discharge. 

Question.  What  for  ? 

Answer.  For  being  sick  for  about  two  months.  I was  sick  from  after  Bull 
Run  until  we  went  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  which  was  before  we  went 
down  to  Edwards’s  Fer;ry.  After  we  went  down  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  I got  my 
health  a little  better. 

Question.  Who  requested  you  to  come  here  ? 

Answer.  Lieutenant  Downey. 

Question.  Where  is  Lieutenant  Downey  now  ? 

Answer.  He  is  up  staii*s. 

Question.  Is  he  on  furlough? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; he  has  leave  of  absence. 

Question.  Lias  he  ever  been  under  arrest  ? 

Answer.  That  I do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  for  aught  I know,  but  I 
have  not  heard  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Where  is  Colonel  Tompkins  now  ? 

Answer.  He  is  stopping  up  Pennsylvania  avenue.  He  has  been  sick  these 
last  two  or  thre§  days. 

Question.  He  has  had  some  difficulty  with  General  Stone? 

Answer.  I believe  so. 

Question.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  regiment? 

Answer.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel,  major,  adjutant,  and  in  that  way. 

Question.  All  had  trouble  with  General  Stone  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  all  the  trouble  I know  was  between  General  Gorman  and 
Colonel  Tompkins. 

Question.  General  Gorman  is  your  brigadier  general? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  regiment  is  in  a bad  shape  now  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I have  not  been  in  camp  since  the  15th  of  last  month. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  a final  discharge  ? 

An  iwer.  Yes,  sir,  (producing  it.) 
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Washington,  February  11,  1862. 

Colonel  John  Patrick  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Wliat  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  of  the  66th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  formerly  tffe  30th;  it 
was  the  30th  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  In  whose  division? 

Answer.  In  Banks’s  division.  General  Abercrombie’s  brigade. 

Question.  Where  are  you  now  stationed] 

Answer.  Four  miles  from  Frederick,  on  the  Baltimore  pike. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  At  Dawsonville,  some  6 miles  from  Poolesville,  and  12  miles  from 
Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  State  what  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  movement  of  the  army 
at  that  time. 

Answer.  I was  then  lieutenant  colonel,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  the  col- 
onel being  absent,  or  rather  there  being  no  colonel.  We  were  ordered  at  Mon- 
day night  at  dress  parade  to  prepare  to  move,  and  in  a few  minutes  we  were 
ready.  We  waited  some'  time  for  guides,  which  were  sent  to  us  from  the  general. 
We  got  under  way  after  dark,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the  guide,  who  was 
for  that  part  of  the  time  a Captain  Drake,  General  Abercrombie’s  adjutant.  We 
moved  towards  Darnestown  instead  of  towards  Poolesville.  On  the  route  to 
Darnestown  we  passed  General  Hamilton’s  brigade  going  the  other  way,  towards 
Poolesville.  Our  line  of  march  continued  to  Seneca  Mills,  and  thence,  by  a tor- 
tuous and  circuitous  route  that  nobody  appeared  to  know  properly,  to  a hill 
above  Edwards’s  Ferry — making  our  march  in  the  night,  in  the  rain,  from  20  to 
22  miles. 

Question.  How  far  was  it  by  the  direct  route  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  by  way  of 
Poolesville  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  from  11  to  12  miles. 

Question.  Why  were  you  marched  this  long  route  ? "What  point  was  to  be 
gained  by  taking'  that  circuitous  route  ? 

Answer.  I cannot  ascertain  any  ; I do  not  know  of  any.  I take  it  for  granted 
it  was  a mistake  in  the  arrangements.  The  head  of  my  regiment  and  the 
head  of  another  regiment  arrived  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  in  the  morning  before  day; 
and  there  were  portions  of  both  regiments  broken  down  and  scattered  along  the 
road.  I suppose  I had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Indiana  regi- 
ment about  the  same  number,  when  we  got  to  the  hill  just  above  the  ferry.  The 
balance  were  scattered  all  along  the  road,  broken  down  by  the  night’s  march. 
We  were  ordered  down  to  the  ferry  at  daylight,  and  were  kept  there,  before  any 
portion  of  my  regiment  got  across,  until  one  o’clock,  in  a pelting  rain-storm, 
without  a particle  of  shelter  or  food.  Under  the  direction  of  the  brigade  quar- 
teiTuaster,  the  supply  train  of  the  regiment  had  taken  some  other  route,  and  did 
not  get  there  until  after  we  had  crossed  the  river.  We  crossed  the  river  at  one 
o’clock,  and  immediately  two  companies,  company  0 and  company  D of  my  reg- 
iment, were  thrown  out  on  Goose  creek,  at  a bridge  and  mill,  we  occupying  the 
bottom  and  the  right,  on  the  right  of  our  brigade.  About  a half  a mile  above 
the  ferry  was  our  camp,  or  what  should  have  been  a camp. 

Question.  You  were  on  the  Virginia  side  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  cross  ? 

Answer.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry.  The  means  of  transportation  were  a canal 
boat  and  two  scows.  The  scows  would  carry  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  men 
each ; they  were  about  twice  as  long  as  this  table,  and  a little  wider. 
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By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  transportation  1 

Answer.  That  the  material  was  there  in  abundance  to  make  it  very  efficient. 
A plenty  of  canal  boats  could  have  been  got  into  the  river.  We  formed  line  of 
battle  several  times  that  afternoon.  The  enemy  marched  up  at  one  time,  and 
we  had  a skirmish.  There  were  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  a hill  there,  with  the 
men  belonging  to  them,  but  no  officer  in  command. 

Question.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  have  an  officer  there  ] 

Answer.  The  duty  of  the  general  commanding  the  brigade.  If  my  regiment 
comes  up  without  any  commander,  it  is  his  business  to  know  where  I am.  Two 
young  men  went  out  from  my  regiment  and  took  charge  of  the  battery,  and  su- 
perintended the  firing  of  it.  The  enemy,  after  a few  shots,  broke  and  ran  and 
took  to  the  timber.  I do  not  think  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  showed  themselves. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  pursue  them  ? 

Answer.  That  I do  not  know.  There  was  no  order  for  an  advance.  The 
order  was  given  simply  to  cease  firing  wffien  the  enemy  broke  and  ran. 

By  Mr.  Odell  ; 

Question.  By  whom  was  that  order  given  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  was  given  by  General  Abercrombie,  but  I am  not  sure. 
General  Lander  was  over  there,  but  he  was  without  a command.  That  was  the 
time  he  got  the  ball  in  his  leg.  The  truth  is,  he  had  no  business  there.  A man 
has  no  business  there  without  any  command,  though  I believe  General  Lander 
is  a good,  energetic  officer. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  How  far  did  you  go  up  the  river  towards  Ball’s  Bluff] 

Answer.  I went  up  about  a half  a mile  above  my  lines ; about  a mile  above 
the  ferry. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  batteries  there,  or  anything  to  prevent  your  going 
up  to  Ball’s  Bluff] 

Answer.  I saw  nothing  of  the  kind ; nothing  but  a few  of  my  men,  who  were 
straggling  about  a few  hundred  yards  above  my  lines,  hunting  hogs  and  getting 
something  to  eat. 

Question.  State  about  the  order  to  retreat,  and  your  coming  back  to  the 
Maryland  side  again. 

Answer.  That  was  the  day  after  I got  there,  on  Wednesday.  On  the  evening 
before  we  returned  I was  informed  by  a minister,  who  seemed  to  be  acting  as 
adjutant,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  that  the  enemy  had 
been  strongly  re-enforced,  and  were  about  turning  our  right,  and  the  general 
had  sent  up  to  know  if  I was  able  to  hold  my  position.  I asked  him  if  they 
could  bring  artillery  down  the  ravine  it  was  said  they  were  coming  down,  and 
he  said  they  could  not.  I told  him  then  I could  hold  my  position.  About  11 
o’clock  the  same  gentleman  woke  me  up  out  of  a good  sound  sleep — for  I was 
sleeping  like  a top  then-— and  infonned  me  that  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark. 
I immediately  passed  on  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  left  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  found  the  captain  of  my  left  company,  with  his  command  and  a part 
of  another  aboard  the  boat.  I inquired  of  him  by  whose  orders  he  had  got 
aboard  the  boat.  He  said  by  the  orders  of  the  adjutant  general.  I was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  that,  for  that  was  my  covering  company,  to  cover  the 
embarcation.  However,  I got  the  men  on  board  the  boat  as  well  as  I could, 
and  passed  over  with  them  and  saw  them  landed,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
knapsacks  and  guns  that  tumbled  into  the  river.  I returned  with  that  boat  and 
another  one  to  bring  off  my  companies  that  were  out  on  picket,  and  remained 
until  four  o’clock,  or  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  then  had  seven 
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canal  boats  all  together  in  the  river.  When  my  picket  companies  came  in,  with 
a portion  of  the  5th  Michigan  .regiment,  I think — the  4th  or  5th,  I cannot  tell 
which  now — I got  them  on  board  the  boat  and  came  over  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  I saw  no  general,  or  anybody  in  command,  on  this  side  of  the  river  when 
I got  back.  We,  of  our  own  accord,  marched  up  to  the  woods  and  camped  out 
there.  After  we  were  encamped  in  the  woods  the  next  day  I understood  that 
General  Abercrombie  was  down  along  the  road  a piece,  in  his  marquee,  and  I 
went  down  and  reported  to  him.  And  then  from  that  we  marched  to  Seneca 
Mills,  but  by  way  of  Poolesville. 

Question.  How  far  was  it  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  directly  down  to  Seneca 
Mills? 

Answer.  I should  suppose  some  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Question.  How  far  by  the  route  you  marched  ? 

Answer  About  fifteen  miles. 

Question.  Hid  you  say  anything  to  General  Abercrombie  about  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  crossing  over  there? 

Answer.  When  I came  back  I did. 

Question.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Answer.  He  stated  to  me  in  conversation  that  there  were  fifteen  canal  boats 
there.  I said  to  him  that  with  that  material,  and  with  plenty  of  stones  and 
timber,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  transporting  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac 
across  there.  I told  him  that  if  necessary  I would  agree,  in  twelve  hours,  with 
500  men,  to  make  a bridge  there  by  which  we  could  put  the  whole  army  over. 

Question.  What  was  said  by  any  one  in  regard  to  going  on  to  Leesburg? 

Answer.  As  we  were  returning  by  Poolesville,  General  Stone  rode  out  and 
joined  me,  and  rode  along  with  me  some  distance ; I cannot  say  how  far — not 
more  than  a mile.  I remarked  that  we  were  going  the  wrong  road.  He  said 
that  was  true.  Said  I,  “ General  Stone,  if  the  same  exertions  had  been  made 
to  get  troops  over  to  us  that  there  were  to  bring  us  back,  we  might  have  been 
in  Leesburg  instead  of  here.”  “That  is  true,”  said  he.  “If  there  had  been 
the  same  exertions  to  get  us  over  that  there  was  to  get  us  back,  there  would 
have  been  a different  state  of  things  up  at  Leesburg.” 

Question.  Hid  you  set  that  forth  in  your  report  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  set  forth  that  conversation.  I set  forth  the  same  facts  in 
the  report : that  if  the  same  exertions  had  been  made  to  re-enforce  us  that  there 
was  to  get  us  back,  we  would  have  been  in  Leesburg. 

Question.  Was  that  report  ever  published? 

Answer.  I never  saw  it.  I understood  when  I was  called  upon  for  it  that 
the  object  was  to  have  it  published. 

Question.  But  it  never  was  published  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  that  I ever  saw. 

Question.  Hid  you  not  all  believe  at  the  time  that  the  whole  affair  was 
wretchedly  managed? 

Answer.  We  did,  sir.  We  all  felt  sadly  disappointed  and  very  much  cast 
down.  It  had  a bad  effect  upon  my  regiment  and  lipon  the  whole  brigade ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  intelligence  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiments,  and  the 
men  will  talk  about  these  things,  and  they  sometimes  draw  very  shrewd  con- 
clusions. 

Question.  And  that  feeling  was  the  general  feeling  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; it  was  general  with  all  my  captains,  and  I think  with  the 
men. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  regiment  ? 

Answer.  Very  good,  indeed  ; we  have  had  but  two  deaths  there. 
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Question.  Are  they  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  We  have  not  over  350  effective  guns  in  the 
regiment. 

Question.  How  many  men  have  you  ? 

Answer.  We  had  then  over  700  men,  but  by  discharges  and  some  few  de- 
sertions, we  have  now,  I think,  according  to  the  last  statement,  698  men.  Our 
right  and  left  companies  were  armed  originally  with  the  Belgian  rifle.  That 
rifle  is  made  of  cast-iron,  or  some  such  metal,  because  I have  known  them  to 
burst  in  the  hands  of  the  men  with  blank  cartridges,  and  of  course  the  men  do 
not  feel  very  safe  with  such  weapons.  Those  right  and  left  companies  have 
not  more  than  fifty  sound  guns  in  the  two  companies.  The  guns  of  the  other 
companies  are  the  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Springfield  muskets,  and  are  in  pretty 
good  order,  what  we  have.  I made  a requisition  for  arms  before  the  time  we 
crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  we  have  not  got  them  yet.  I have  made  not 
only  a single  requisition,  but  I have  appealed  time  and  again,  and  I have  been 
promised  them  time  and  again. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  How  many  of  your  family  are  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  I have  three  sons,  and  they  are  all  in  the  service. 

Question.  Where  are  they  % 

Answer.  The  oldest  one  is  brigade  quartermaster  with  some  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  regiments  in  Missouri,  with  General  Curtis.  The  second  son  is  lieutenant 
colonel  of  cavalry  in  Missouri.  He  raised  the  first  company  of  cavalry  in  Ne- 
braska, of  young  men  in  the  plains,  said  to  be  the  finest  body  of  horse  there. 
My  third  son  is  a captain  in  my  regiment. 

Question.  You  have  certainly  no  desire  to  see  this  struggle  perpetuated  % 

Answer.  No,  sir.  So  far  from  that,  I want  to  see  this  damnable  rebellion — 
for  no  other  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  it — put  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I think  we  have  had  all  the  elements  of  strength  in  this  country  to  have 
closed  this  thing  before  this  time. 


Washington,  February  13,  1862. 

General  N.  J.  T.  Dana  sworn  and  examined. 

By  IVIr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am,  at  present,  colonel  in  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Min- 
nesota volunteers.  I have  lately  been  appointed  and  confirmed  a brigadier  gen- 
eral, but  have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  duty. 

Question.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  ? 

Answer.  Near  Edwards’s  Ferry — between  Poolesville  and  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Ball’s 
Bluff] 

Answer.  I was  on  the  Virginia  side. 

Question.  Please  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can  do  so,  what  information  you 
have  relative  to  that  matter. 

Answer.  As  to  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  itself,  I was  some  five  miles  from  it, 
and  can  give  no  information  about  that,  except  the  cannonading  I heard.  I 
commanded  the  first  regiment  which  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  On  what  day  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I think  it  was  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  day  preceding  the  battle 
of  Ball’s  Bluff. 
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Question.  Who  ordered  you  to  cross  1 

Answer.  The  orders  came  immediately  from  General  Gorman ; he  received 
his  orders  from  General  Stone.  I was  in  General  Gorman’s  brigade.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  the  20th  of  October,  I was  ordered  to  march  my  regiment  down 
to  the  river.  We  deployed  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  remained 
there  for  some  time.  After  cannonading  the  other  side  for  some  time,  I was 
ordered  to  march  my  regiment  down  to  the  river  bank  and  send  two  companies 
across,  which  I did.  They  returned  to  this  side  about  dusk.  We  then  went 
back  to  camp.  About  one  o’clock  that  night  I received  another  order,  directing 
me  to  take  my  regiment  at  daybreak  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  to  cross.  I sent 
two  companies  forward  to  begin  the  embarkation,  and  took  the  balance  of  my 
regiment  down  there.  I formed  my  regiment  on  the  bank.  The  first  two  com- 
panies went  over  in  three  boats,  and  I suppose  in  about  two  hours  time — perhaps 
in  an  hour  and  a half — my  whole  regiment  was  crossed  over.  W e occupied  a position 
there  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek,  which  we  continued  to  occupy  until  we  re- 
turned to  this  side.  I never  received  an  order  while  I was  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  except  one  on  Monday  night  to  return  to  the  Maryland  side,  and  shortly 
after  an  order  countermanding  that,  so  that  I put  no  part  of  it  in  execution.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  night  I was  sent  for  by  General  Stone,  who  had  then  come 
over  and  assumed  command  on  the  Virginia  side.  He  notified  me  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  retreat.  This  was',  I think,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Question.  From  Avhom  did  he  receive  his  orders  'I 

Answer.  He  did  not  state.  He  merely  said  that  we  were  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  again.  I was  ordered  to  superintend  the  embarka- 
tion of  all  the  troops  on  our  wing,  and  to  cover  it  with  my  regiment.  I sent 
my  regiment  forward  on  the  line  and  occupied  them  in  superintending  the  em- 
barkation until  about  daybreak  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  embarked  our- 
selves. I was  the  last  person  on  the  Vh’ginia  shore,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Stone.  I left  him  there  with  an  oared  boat.  I returned  with  my  regi- 
ment in  a canal  boat. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  skirmish  there  on  Tuesday  ] 

Answer.  One  company  of  my  regiment  was  in  it.  I was  not  present.  I was 
in  command  of  the  main  body  of  my  regiment  at  Goose  creek. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  fully  the  object  of  the  crossing  there  at  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry  ? 

Answer.  I never  knew  anything  about  it.  I took  it  for  granted,  from  my 
knowledge  of  military  afiairs,  that  it  was  a general  movement ; and  when  the 
first  order  came,  on  Monday  night,  to  re-embark  and  go  back  .to  the  Maryland 
side,  I was  taken  very  much  by  surprise.  I knew  nothing  about  anything, 
except  what  was  immediately  about  me ; but  when  we  crossed  I took  it  for 
granted  that  the  whole  division  was  in  motion  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves. 
But  I have  been  trained  to  a military  life,  and  when  I receive  an  order  I only 
know  that  I have  to  execute  that  order. 

Question.  Did  you  think  strange  of  the  movement  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  When  we  were  first  ordered  to  cross  to  the  Virginia  side  I did  not. 

Question.  But  when  you  were  ordered  to  return  ? ' 

Answer.  When  we  were  ordered  first  to  return — on  Monday  night — I 
did.  I did  not  even  know  that  there  was  a crossing  anywhere  else  than  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry  when  w^e  crossed  there.  But  about  the  middle  of  that  forenoon, 
after  we  were  established  on  the  Virginia  side,  we  captured  one  or  two  prisoners ; 
and  I heard  it  related,  as  coming  from  these  prisoners,  that  General  Evans,  that 
morning,  had  taken  breakfast  at  the  place  of  an  old  negro  woman,  and  while 
there  he  had  said  that  the  damned  Yankees  had  crossed  the  river  at  two  places. 
That  was  the  first  I knew  of  there  being  two  crossings.  Later  in  the  day  I 
heard  some  cannonading  fui’ther  up  the  river,  and  then  I knew  there  were  two 
crossings. 
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Question.  What  is  the  custom  in  the  army  when  a forward  movement  is  to  he 
had  ? Are  the  commanders  of  regiments  consulted  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; that  is  a very  rare  thing,  indeed.  I have  yet  to  be  con- 
sulted for  the  first  time  upon  any  movement  since  I have  been  in  the  service. 
My  opinion  has  never  been  asked  on  any  point  of  military  matters.  I have  been 
assigned  to  very  arduous  duties,  so  much  so  that  I have  been  taken  away  from 
my  regiment  a great  deal.  I have  been  obliged  to  sit  up  until  one  o’clock  at 
night  to  finish  the  extra  writing  I had  to  do. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  the  service  generally  about  consulting  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  commanders  of  regiments  in  an  army  of  the  size  we  have 
in  the  field  I think  would  not  be  consulted.  Brigadiers  are  about  as  low  a rank 
as  would  be  sent  for  and  asked  for  opinions. 

Question.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  army  there  in  regard  to  the  movement 
at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  where  we  were,  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed,  among  persons  whom  I knew  in  military  aftairs,  that  we  had 
not  transportation  enough,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  talk  about  going  over 
to  remonstrate  about  the  matter.  I was  consulted  about  it,  and  my  reply  was 
that  I could  not  pass  any  opinion  upon  an  order  that  my  superior  officer  had 
given. 

Question.  With  whom  did  they  propose  to  remonstrate? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a conversation  that  took  place  among  several  per- 
sons who  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Maryland  side  and  see  General  Gorman, 
or  General  Stone,  or  whoever  might  be  on  that  side  at  the  lauding,  and  see  what 
plan  was  to  be  adopted,  and  to  make  suggestions. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  way  at  that  time  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
things  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  crossing? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  my  opinion  was  made  up  at  that  time,  because 
I was  not  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country.  I did  not  know  the 
exact  condition  of  the  canal ; but  my  impression  now  is,  (it  may  have  been  made 
up  since  that  time,)  that  canal-boats  or  some  other  means  should  have  been  at 
hand. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  way  of  remedying  the  difficulty  at  once  ? 

Answer.  If  the  movement  was  a premeditated  one,  there  was  a way  of 
guarding  against  that  difficulty  by  collecting  canal-boats  there.  If  it  was  a sudden 
movement,  undertaken  upon  sudden  orders  given  by  the  commanding  officer, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  then  it  would  have  been  different. 
I presume  it  would  have  required  a couple  of  days  to  have  collected  the  neces- 
sary number  of  canal  boats  there. 

Question.  What  was  your  first  knowledge  of  an  intention  to  cross  ? 

Answer.  I had  been  at  church  at  Poolesville  on  Sunday,  and  after  church,  on 
my  way  back,  I saw  a force  of  artillery  or  cavalry  (I  have  forgotten  which) 
going  down  to  the  ferry.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I had  of  any  move- 
ment. Soon  after  I got  to  my  camp  I was  ordered  to  put  my  regiment  under 
arms,  and  we  were  marched  down  to  the  ferry.  What  it  was  for  1 did  not 
know.  I do  not  believe  I had  half  an  hour’s  notice  of  any  movement  any 
more  than  if  I was  ordered  to  take  my  regiment  at  this  moment  down  to  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  from  whom  these  sudden  orders  came  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I have  been  in  the  dark  ever  since.  I have  heard 
contradictory  statements  made ; some  have  been  that  they  came  from  General 
McClellan,  and  others  denying  that  he  ever  knew  anything  about  it.  I never 
inquired,  because  I would  have  been  reprimanded  if  I had,  I presume.  It 
would  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  received  some  eisplanatiou  of 
the  matter. 
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By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Why  would  it  have  been  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Answer.  I have  never,  even  to  this  moment,  understood  the  movement.  I 
have  never  understood  the  object  of  it ; nor  have  I understood  why  we  went 
over  on  the  Virginia  side  and  came  back  again. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  shore  did  you  go  1 

Answer.  My  regiment  was  the  first  one  over,  and  we  took  up  our  position  at 
the  mouth  of  Goose  creek,  right  at  the  landing;  and  I do  not  suppose. we  went 
a hundred  yards  from  there  at  any  time.  I received  no  orders,  except  about 
returning,  the  first  of  which  was  countermanded. 

By  Mr.  Oovode  : 

Question.  With  your  limited  means  of  transportation,  were  not  your  troops 
put  in  great  jeopardy  by  being  taken  over  there  and  left  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  been  attacked  by  a superior  force,  we  would  have  been. 
I do  not  think  we  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  captured,  however,  for 
our  position  was  such  that  it  could  have  been  protected  somewhat  by  artillery 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  Our  position  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  was  far  less  danger- 
ous than  the  position  of  our  forces  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  as  I have  seen  since.  The 
enemy  at  Ball’s  Bluff  commanded  our  side  of  the  river;  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
we  commanded  their  side. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  ? 

Answer.  At  Ball’s  Bluff  the  land  on  the  Virginia  side  is  higher  than  on  the 
Maryland  side,  while  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  the  heights  on  the  Maryland  side, 
with  heavy  artillery,  command  all  of  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  there. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  batteries  being  erected  there  on  the 
Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I know  there  are  a number  of  earthworks  there.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  are  armed  or  not. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  your  being  moved  from  Edwards’s 
Ferry  up  to  re-enforce  our  forces  at  Ball’s  Bluff  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there  ? 

Answer.  There  was  an  earthwork  there,  which  was  there  when  I arrived,  in 
the  middle  of  October.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  armed  or  not.  It  was 
understood  that  there  was  a covered  battery  in  the  woods  somewhere  which  we 
would  have  to  come  in  contact  with  in  going  from  Edwards’s  Feny  to  Leesburg. 

Question.  My  question  was  in  relation  to  moving  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Answer.  You  would  have  had  to  advance  towards  Leesburg.  As  I understand 
the  topography  of  the  country,  the  road  runs  in  towards  Leesburg. 

Question.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  battery  ? 

Ansv/er.  I saw  the  earthwork  ; but  there  was  another  battery  reported  which 
it  was  said  we  would  come  against  immediately,  before  we  could  see  it. 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  from  ? 

AnsAver.  Merely  from  the  general  talk  in  camps. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anybody  avIio  liad  seen  it  ! 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I was  a stranger  Avhen  I first  came  there ; but  it  apj^ears 
to  me  that  there  Avas  a talk  in  camp  at  that  time,  that  some  refugee  had  come 
over  from  Leesburg  and  had  told  of  this  battery,  Avhich  aa'us  a dangerous  point, 
that  Ave  Avould  come  right  on  before  Ave  avc  could  see  it.  How  it  Avas  armed,  or 
anything  beyond  that,  I do  not  knoAv.  Men’s  ears  are  pricked  up  on  the  eve 
of  a battle,  and  they  pay  attention  to  things  that  at  other  times  they  AA'Ould  not 
heed.  I generally  sliut  my  OAvn  ears  against  stories  of  Avhat  Ave  are  to  meet  in 
front.  I do  not  like  to  hear  too  much  talk  in  the  ranks  about  such  things. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  any  communications  passing 
over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I know  that  communications  have  passed  backwards  and  forwards. 

Question.  By  whose  orders  ? 

Answer.  By  the  orders  of  General  Stone  entirely. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  communications  ? 

Answer.  I have  never  seen  them.  I have  seen  the  packages.  A company 
of  my  regiment  has  occupied  a position  there  ever  since  the  .crossing  at  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry.  There  is  the  only  crossing  place  permitted  by  the  enemy.  It 
is  understood  that  there  are  no  boats  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at  all.  We 
have  all  the  boats,  and  if  any  communications  are  to  pass,  we  must  make  them 
from  our  side  of  the  river,  and  Edwards’s  Ferry  is  the  only  place  where  they 
receive  them.  One  of  my  companies  being  stationed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  Gen- 
eral Stone  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  sending  packages  to  me,  with 
orders  to  send  them  down  to  the  ferry  and  have  them  sent  across ; or  if  the 
enemy  should  come  to  the  river  with  a flag  of  truce,  notice  would  be  sent  of 
that,  and  packages  would  be  received  of  them  and  sent  forward  to  General 
Stone. 

Question.  Were  the  packages  sealed? 

Answer.  I was  a great  deal  on  extra  duty,  and  frequently,  in  the  daytime, 
would  be  absent  from  my  camp.  I presume  that  only  two  packages  came 
directly  into  my  hands.  Those  came  to  me  accompanied  by  a note  from  Gen- 
eral Stone.  First  Avould  come  a note  to  me  by  an  orderly  to  notify  the  enemy’s 
picket  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  we  would  make  a communication  at 
such  an  hour,  generally  tAvo  hours  in  adA^ance,  so  that  they  could  send  up  to 
Leesburg  and  get  the  order  of  the  commanding  general  there  to  receive  the 
communication.  Before  the  tAvo  hours  expired  a package  would  come  to  me, 
addressed  to  me  as  inspector  general  of  the  division.  On  opening  the  envelope 
there  would  be  another  package  enclosed,  addressed  to  the  general  commanding 
the  force  at  Leesburg,  and  that  I sent  over. 

Question.  That  package  you  sent  Avas  sealed  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir.  I received  tAvo  packages.  One  was  a box,  tied  up  with 
a string,  about  the  size  of  a couple  of  these  inkstands,  I should  think.  I do 
not  know  that  I had  the  right  to  do  it,  but  I had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  box, 
and  I found  it  contained  tAvo  daguerreotypes,  packed  in  cotton — nothing  else 
but  tAvo  daguerreotypes  of  children.  I had  heard,  upon  making  inquiries,  that 
daguerreotypes  had  been  sent  OA^er,  and  that  the  daguerreotypes  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  examined  betAveen  the  plates,  &c.  But  those  Avere  put  up  in  a 
box  and  tied  Avith  a string,  Avithout  being  sealed.  I sent  them  over  just  as  they 
came  to  me.  There  Avas  a talk  there  of  sealed  packages  being  sent  over,  and  I 
heard  it  remarked  by  the  commanding  general  himselb  on  the  thing  being  sug- 
gested, that  the  government,  of  course,  Avould  trust  the  commander  of  a division 
in  all  such  matters  as  that ; that  I had  no  question  to  ask,  nor  anybody  else  in 
the  division  under  his  command,  but  aax^  had  to  obey  orders.  1 never  asked 
him  a question  about  it  myself. 

Question.  Was  it  in  your  division  that  some  men  Avere  sent  over  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  and  left  there,  Avhile  their  men  came  over  on  this  side  ? 

AnsAver.  I ncA’er  heard  of  anything  like  that  until  I saAv  it  in  the  papers  two 
or  three  days  ago.  If  I am  to  giA’e  an  opinion,  I must  say  that- 1 do  not  think 
a thing  of  that  kind  could  have  occurred  Avithout  my  having  heard  of  it.  If  a 
thing  of  that  kind  had  occurred,  I think  I should  have  called  attention  to  it  my- 
self. In  obeying  orders,  if  I receiAX  any  that  I consider  have  any  impropriety 
about  them,  I should  at  once  report  it,  Avhether  given  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral or  anybody  else.  If  I had  suspected  anything  AATong  in  the  sealed  pack- 
ageSj  I Avould  not  have  Avaited  long  before  making  a report  about  it.  But  those 
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sealed  packages  were  exchanged  a number  of  times ; they  were,  as  I was  given 
to  understand,  letters  from  prisoners  and  remittances  to  prisoners. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  our  crossing  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  a lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  regiments  was  sent  up  to  me  under  an-est  by  my  guards  at  Ed- 
wards’s Feny,  with  the  statement  that  he  had  made  a communication  across 
the  river  in  direct  violation  of  orders.  It  was  in  direct  violation  of  orders  for 
the  picket  to  hold  communication  across  the  river.  This  officer  commanded 
some  picket  above  the  ferry,  and  an  officer  of  my  regiment  on  the  lookout  hill 
had  seen  a boat  cross  over  to  the  Virginia  side.  He  immediately  started  on  a 
run,  and  got  there  where  this  boat  had  crossed  just  as  it  got  back.  He  arrested 
the  lieutenant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  boat,  took  the  letters  from  him  which 
had  been  brought  back  by  the  boat,  and  brought  him  to  me.  Considering  the 
matter  so  flagrant,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  put  him  in  charge  of  a guard  and 
send  him  with  the  letters  up  to  General  Stone,  which  I did.  The  letters  were 
opened,  and,  from  remarks  in  them,  showed  that  he  had  communicated  before. 
General  Gorman  was  there  at  the  time,  and  of  course  I had  no  right  to  do  any- 
thing of  my  own  motion.  But  after  getting  his  sanction,  I sent  the  lieutenant 
Avith  the  letters  up  to  General  Stone.  And,  as  I have  heard  since,  after  being 
kept  in  close  confinement  in  his  camp  for  a Avhile,  he  Avas  permitted  to  resign. 
He  was  a lieutenant  of  the  thirty-fourth  New  York  regiment ; I forget  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  ; 

Question.  Hoav  long  since  you  Avent  into  that  diAusion  ? 

Answer.  I Avent  there  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Question.  When  did  you  leave  1 

AnsAver.  I came  aAAay  from  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Do  you  knoAv  of  any  fortifications  being  erected  there  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  some  erected  there  since  the  battle  of 
Ball’s  Bluff,  Aviiich  I liaA^e  examined  Avith  my  glass  ; some  erected  in  tAvo  places. 

Question.  Above  or  beloAV  EdAvards’s  Ferry? 

AnsAver.  AboA^e,  both  of  them,  Avithin  a week  past,  just  before  the  last  snow- 
storm, they  began  an  excavation  just  opposite  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  river? 

Answer.  I should  think  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  nA^er  bank,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Goose  creek,  as  near  as  I can  make  out  by  examining  it  with 
a glass. 

By  Mr.  Gooch ; 

Question.  Within  reach  and  control  of  our  guns? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir;  CA^en  Avith  10-pounders.  It  is  but  A^ery  recently  that  that 
cxcaA'ation  has  been  commenced;  Avithin  a feAv  days,  since  General  Stone  left 
there.  j 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  there  noAV? 

AnsAver.  General  Gonnan.  They  took  some  20-pouiider  guns  doAvn  to  the 
ferry,  and  tried  their  range.  I have  heard  some  laughing  at  their  practice.  I 
have  heard  that  they  thrcAv  sixteen  shells,  and  but  three  of  them  burst,  and 
none  of  them  reached  the  Avorks.  A 20-pounder  gun  should  reach  that  distance 
every  time.  That  artillery  practice  excited  my  indignation  more  than  anything 
that  has  occurred  since  I have  been  up  there. 

By  ^Ir.  Odell  : 

Question.  Whose  battery  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  knoAv ; it  is  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  batteries.  There  is 
something  Avrong  in  those  shells  not  bursting,  either  in  putting  up  the  ammuni- 
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tioii,  or  the  care  of  it  since,  or  in  the  care  of  the  fazes,  or  something  else,  that 
ought  not  to  be ; we  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  action  with  such  am- 
munition. From  what  I have  seen  myself,  I have  no  doubt  of  what  I have 
heard  in  regard  to  that  practice.  I'^m  inspector  general  of  that  division  ; that 
is  the  business  which  has  kept  me  away  from  my  regiment  so  much.  I have 
never  been  ordered  to  inspect  the  light  artillery.  But  I am  told  that  out  of  six- 
teen shells  only  three  burst. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  From  whom  do  you  receive  your  orders  ? 

Answer.  From  General  Stone. 

Question.  Why  have  you  not  been  ordered  to  inspect  that  battery  ] 

Answer.  I have  not  got  half  through  the  division  yet.  I have  been  set  to 
investigate  several  matters  in  the  regiments  there,  and  I have  worked  about  all 
the  time  I could  stay  awake. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  believe  the  firing  at  that  earthwork  was  not  a sufficient  and 
satisfactory  test  ? 

Answer.  The  test  showed  very  clearly  that  something  was  the  matter,,  either 
the  artillery,  or  the  ammunition,  or  the  officers  in  charge  of  it.  The  firing  six- 
teen shells  and  having  only  three  burst  is  a disgrace  to  any  artillerist. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  where  those  shells  were  from  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know. 

Question.  Who  is  chief  of  artillery  there  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Tompkins,  from  Rhode  Island,  a very  clever  gentleman  in- 
deed. But  whether  he  is  an  artillerist  or  not  1 do  not  know.  I do  not  know 
what  his  attainments  are ; I have  not  seen  him  tried.  But  that  artillery  matter 
is  a disgrace ; it  is  a dangerous  thing  for  us,  and  I would  most  earnestly  remon- 
strate against  that  division  going  into  action  with  its  artillery  in  this  shape,  if 
that  is  the  sample  of  the  artillery  practice  we  are  going  to  have.  I have  seen 
bad  practice  before.  When  I was  over  on  the  Virginia  side  there  was  a 10- 
pounder  shell  unexploded,  which  was  brought  to  me  by  our  pickets. 

Question.  Fired  from  our  side  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  showed  very  bad  practice  with  artillery.  My  indigna- 
tion was  very  much  aroused,  but  I had  been  too  well  schooled  to  say  so.  My 
men  were  very  much  excited  over  it,  and  I did  not  blame  them;  for  if  you  are 
to  stand  fire  from  one  side  from  the  enemy,  it  is  about  as  much  as  you  can  be 
expected  to  stand. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  some  works  just  commenced  in  front  of  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry.  You  have  also  spoken  of  other  works  erected  since  the  battle 
of  Ball’s  Bluff.  Will  you  describe  them? 

Answer.  One  of  them  is  on  about  the  highest  point  above  Leesburg.  I have 
never  been  across  the  river  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  but  judging  from  the  standpoint  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry  v/here  I examined  it,  I should  judge  it  v/as  about  half-way  be- 
tween Leesburg  and  the  river  above  Leesburg.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a large 
fort. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Opposite  Ball’s  Blufi‘? 

Answer.  Above  Ball's  Bluff,  and  commanding  the  country  all  about  there. 
It  is  quite  a large  work.  I spent  an  hour  one  day  examining  it  with  my  glass. 
It  is  at  a distance,  I should  think,  of  three  ;ind  a half  miles.  I could  see  dis 
tinctly  quite  a number  of  men  at  work  on  it,  and  quite  a number  of  tents  there. 

Question.  Is  it  in  reach  of  our  guns  ? 
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AnsM'er.  Not  from  Edwards ’s^Ferry,  and  I should  think  not  from  our  side  of 
Ball’s  Bluff.  A 20-pounder  ought  to  reach  it  if  we  had  artillerists  who  under- 
stood its  practice.  We  have  a battery  of  20-poiinders,  I am  told,  but  I have 
not  seen  it. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a bluff  on  one  side  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  or  above  it,  from 
which  we  could  reach  that  work? 

Answer.  I should  think  it  doubtful.  The  Avork  I speak  of,  which  is  the 
most  important  work  they  have  there,  I do  not  think  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
effective  fire  from  our  side.  We  might  throw  a stray  shell  into  it. 

Question.  How  about  the  other  Avork  1 

AnsAver.  There  is  another  one  erected  since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  that  I 
must  say  I am  not  a firm  believer  in.  It  aa'us  pointed  ont^to  me,  but  I could 
not  make  out  whether  it  Avas  a stubble  field  or  an  eartliAvork.  It  is  quite 
distant,  and  the  one  that  Avas  said  to  be  betAveen  EdAA^ards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s 
Bluff.  We  liaA'e  throAvui  shells  in  there,  I am  told. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  has  been  done  on  that  Avork  since  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  They  liaA^e  done  Avork  on  it.  There  Avas  cannonading  for  a couple 
of  days  about  a month  ago,  but  AAdiether  into  that  Avork  or  not  I do  not  know. 
I understood  Ave  drove  the  enemy  out  of  one  of  those  breastAvorks  they  were 
erecting.  But  at  that  time  I had  not  been  at  the  ri\’er  for  a couple  of  Aveeks, 
and  I could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  there  then. 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  in  driving  them  from  the  last  battery 
you  speak  of? 

AnsAver.  I think  they  could  be  driven  from  the  last  one.  I think  I heard 
General  Stone  say  he  had  throAvn  shells  into  that  work  before  I came  to  Ed- 
Avards’s  Ferry  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  kuoAv  Iioav  much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  AAmrk 
since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

AnsAver.  I do  not.  I do  not  think  it  presents  any  appreciable  difference  to 
the  sight. 

Question.  Do  you  knoAv  AA-hether  there  are  any  guns  there  ? 

AnsAver.  It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  Avith  us  eA'er  since  Ave  liaA'e  been 
there,  as  to  Avhether  there  AA'ere  guns  there  or  not.  I think  there  are  not;  I 
have  not  seen  any.  It  AA^as  asserted  that  there  AA^as  a gun  there,  and  it  AA’as 
pointed  out  to  me.  But  I made  it  out,  as  I thought,  to  be  a AA^igon  inside  the 
Avork  Avith  its  top  aboA^e  the  AA'ork. 

Question.  Why  ha\"e  they  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  AA^ork  there? 

AnsAA^er.  I do  not  think  AA^e  could  have  effectually  preA’ented  them,  except  at 
that  AA^ork,  unless  they  haA'e  batteries  there  that  I knoAA'  nothing  of  in  the 
Avoods  that  aat  could  preA'ent:  I only  speak  of  the  Avork  I saAv  myself. 

Question.  Could  you  not  have  preA^ented  them  working  on  this  last  AA'ork  ? 

AnsAA^er.  I think  AA^e  could.  We  could  have  made  it  dangerous  for  them,  at 
all  events  : that  is  my  opinion.  If  aa'O  liaA^e  throAvn  shells  in  there  once,  we 
could  do  it  again. 

Question.  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  a military  point  of  Anew,  that  aa’O  should  pre- 
vent their  erecting  AAmrks  there  and  garrisoning  them  ? 

AnsAA^er.  I should  think  so.  It  is  a matter  of  calculation  as  to  Iioav  much 
damage  Ave  could  do,  and  Avhat  it  Avould  cost  us  to  do  it.  It  is  pretty  expensh^e 
to  fire  those  shells.  That  is  the  only  calculation  in  the  matter.  If  the  money 
is  Avell  expended,  I should  say  Ave  ought  to  continue  firing  AvhereA'er  AA^e  could 
reach  them,  except,  of  course,  upon  their  lines  of  pickets,  Avhere  there  Avould  be 
no  use  to  fire. 

Question.  Y^ou  Avould  not  permit  them  to  erect  fortifications  Avithin  the  reach 
of  our  guns  ? 
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Answer.  If  I was  in  command,  I would  not  stop  firing  until  ordered.  I can- 
not see- why  the  enemy  should  come  within  the  reach  of  our  guns,  if  we  can 
reach  them,  any  more  than,  when  we  are  besieging  one  of  their  southern  ports, 
they  would  let  us  come  and  intrench  ourselves  within  their  reach.  I think  I 
should  experiment  a little  while  longer  on  those  sixteen  shells,  at  least  until  I 
had  fired  away  all  the  bad  ones.  If  I could  reach  them,  I should  fire  upon 
them. 

Question.  Has  this  matter  of  the  sixteen  shells  been  reported  upon  ? 

Answer.  That  was  only  about  two  weeks  ago.  I do  not  think  it  has  been 
reported  upon.  I am  delicate  about  these  things.  I would  not  permit  officers 
and  men  in  my  camp  to  talk  in  that  way  about  the  artillery.  Half  of  the  pluck 
of  the  men  consists  in  their  belief  that  their  arms  are  good ; and  they  will  not 
fight  half  as  well,  if  they  cross  the  river,  if  you  tell  them  their  artillery  is  not 
worth  a copper. 

By  Mr.  Oovode  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a couple  of  cannon  being  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  there,  with  no 
officer  there  to  command  them  ? 

Answer.  I was  told,  to  my  astonishment,  that  there  was  only  a sergeant  in 
command  of  two  12-pounder  howitzers  there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  How  much  time  was  General  Stone  over  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  I think  he  came  over  on  the  morning  of  the  tliAd  day. 

Question.  For  tin'  first  time? 

Answer.  I think  so.  I do  not  think  he  came  over  before  that. 

Question.  The  skirmish  took  place  on  the  second  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  there  at  the  skirmish.  General  Lander  was 
over  there,  and  was  wounded. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  go  over  before  General  Banks  arrived  ? 

Answer.  I think  not. 

Question.  He  went  over  with  General  Banks  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  General  Banks  crossed  over  at  all.  I understood 
that  General  Stone  was  sent  over  by  General  McClellan  after  he  arrived.  The 
moment  General  Banks  arrived  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  General  Stone  no  longer 
had  command.  General  Stone  was  sent  over  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
General  McClellan.  I understood.  I did  not  see  General  McClellan.  I was 
on  the  Virginia  side  until  I came  back — the  last  one  from  the  Virginia  side  but 
General  Stone. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  a very  unusual  thing  to  send  cannon  into  a skirmish  or 
engagement  without  an  officer  to  command  or  manage  them  ? 

Answer.  I should  think  it  an  impropriety,  decidedly,  not  to  have  a commis- 
sioned officer  in  command  of  even  a single  piece  of  artillery,  if  it  was  isolated. 

Question.  Whose  business  was  it  to  see  that  there  was  an  officer  there  to 
command  those  guns? 

Answer.  The  business  of  the  commander  of  the  battery  to  which  the  guns 
belonged ; or  if  any  superior  officer  knew  that  the  guns  were  going  over  Avithout 
an  officer  with  them,  it  Avas  his  business  to  liaA'e  seen  that  attended  to.  First 
the  business  of  the  commauding  officer  of  the  battery,  Avhen  he  detailed  the 
the  guns  from  the  battery;  and  if  he  neglected  it,  it  Avas  then  the  business  of  the 
officer  next  aboA'e  him.  I Avas  merely  an  obseiwer  of  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Was  General  Gorman  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  EdAvards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 
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Answer.  General  Gorman  was  most  of  the  time  on  the  'Maryland  side.  He 
was  over  for  a few  minutes  at  a time  several  times  the  second  and  third  days. 

Question.  Was  his  brigade  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  His  entire  brigade  was  on  the  Virginia  side.  I am  ashamed  to  say 
that  for  a long  time  I Avas  the  only  colonel  on  the  ground.  The  colonels  Avould 
go  back  to  the  Maryland  side  and  sleep.  I never  saw  such  a state  of  things  in 
my  life. 

Question.  What  duties  would  General  Gorman  naturally  have  on  the  3Iary- 
land  side,  if  his  Avhole  brigade  was  on  the  Virginia  side? 

AnsAver.  He  Acas  ordered  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops  and  the 
artillery  across  the  river ; but  if  I had  received  such  an  order  as  that,  and  my 
brigade  had  been  on  the  Maryland  side,  I should  have  superintended  at  that 
end  of  the  ferry.  I could  not  see  the  necessity  of  his  staying  on  the  Maryland 
side,  except  that  there  Avere  some  houses  there  Avhich  Avere  comfortable  to  stay 
in.  It  Avas  a bad  state  of  tilings.  We  Avanted  a commanding  officer  over  there 
very  much — there  Avas  nobody  there  to  give  orders. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Then  General  Stone  or  General  Gonnan  should  have  been  in  com- 
mand on  the  Virginia  side? 

AnsAver.  There  should  liaA^e  been  some  one  there;  I do  not  knoAv  Avho.  It 
was  certainly  not  General  Stone’s  place ; General  Stone  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  been  there,  as  he  saAv  the  thing  then.  He  Avas  cinssing  troops  in  tAvo 
places  five  miles  apart,  and  his  business  Avas  to  be  Avith  his  reserA^e  and  con- 
trolling the  tAvo  crossings.  A man  came  to  me,  asking  for  orders.  I had  been 
there  but  tAvo  AAx^eks,  and  Avas  the  junior  colonel,  but  I received  messages  from 
this  side  of  the  riATr,  and  assumed  command. 

Question.  From  Avhom  did  you  receive  them  ? 

AnsAver.  From  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  Avho  came  across  the  river  and  said 
that  General  Gorman  had  told  them  I Avould  command.  There  Avere  three 
colonels  senior  to  me  at  the  time:  Colonel  Grosvenor,  of  the  2d  Michigan; 
Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  Noav  York;  and  Colonel  Ladieu,  of  the  34th  New 
York.  I Avould  haA^e  been  rejoiced  to  have  got  an  order  myself  to  do  something. 
When  General  Stone  came  OA'er  there  (I  being  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek 
could  see  everybody  as  they  landed)  he  sat  a fcAv  minutes  at  the  fire  I had 
kindled  there  for  myself.  Among  other  things  he  remarked  : “ I AA*ant  all  my 
friends  to  understand  that  I haA'e  been  entirely  poAverless  here  until  General 
McClellan  arrived.”  I infen-ed  from  that  that  General  Banks  had  arnA*ed  and 
taken  the  command  aAvay  from  him,  and  that  he  had  had  no  power  to  gi\m  an 
order  until  the  arrival  of  General  McClellan,  avIio  had  sent  him  over  to  take 
command  on  our  side  of  the  river.  I Avas  very  glad  somebody  had  come  to  take 
command. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Wliat  day  Avas  that  ? 

AiisAver.  The  third  morning,  I think. 

Question.  When  did  General  Banks  arrive  ? 

AnsAver.  On  the  second  day. 

Question.  Hoav  could  General  Stone  say  that  he  had  been  poAverless 

AnsAver.  I argued  that  on  General  Banks’s  arriA^al  he  had  no  longer  tlie  com- 
mand. Of  course  he  Avas  the  commanding  officer  until  General  Banks  arrived. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  General  Banks  an-h^ed  there  on  Tuesday  ! 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  Avas  Wednesday  that  General  Stone  Avent  over 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  was  Wednesday  morning. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  what  the  general  feeling  among  the  officers,  and,  so 
far  as  you  know,  among  the  men,  is  in  relation  to  General  Stone  ? Do  they 
have  confidence  in  him  ‘i 

Answer.  I tliink  the  superior  officers  of  the  division  have.  But  among  the 
rank  and  file — that  has  only  come  to  me  through  men  who  could  approach  me 
confidentially  with  a thing  of  that  kind — among  them  I think  it  is  lacking. 
What  that  v/ant  of  confidence  arises  from  I do  not  know. 

Question.  Do  they  doubt  his  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  I have  heard  that  as  coming  from  among  the  men.  But  1 had  not 
sucli  a suspicion  myself.  If  I had  had,  no  man  could  have  reported  it  more 
quickly  tlian  I v/ould.  I came  into  this  war  to  fight  this  matter  out,  and  I 
would  not  put  my  neck  into  difficulties.  If  disloyal  men  are  to  be  suffered  to 
remaiii  in  tlie  service,  I want  to  leave  it.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction evinced  about, a man  being  permitted  to  pass  over  to  an  island  there 
and  get  his  grain,  and  pither  in  his  crop  ; and  tlie  pickets  have  time  and  again 
asked  me  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  That  was  virtually  passing  the  man  riglit  througli  into  the  enemy’s 
lines,  was  it  not  ? 

AnsAver.  No,  sir ; I do  not  know  as  you  can  say  that.  But  I have  no  doubt 
that  communication  could  te  held  from  that  island  Avith  the  enemy  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  of  a dark  night.  I have  not  been  there  myself.  I received  an 
order  to  permit  tlie  man  to  go  over  on  the  island  to  gather  his  crop,  Avith  a 
statement  that  his  Avhole  crop  Avas  sold  to  the  government,  to  be  delivered  by 
him.  I believe  it  is  noAv  ready  for  delivery.  I knoAv  that  it  has  been  a cause 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  and  officers  that  this  man  Avas  permitted  to 
pass  backAvards  and  foi'Avards  in  that  Avay.  But  nobody  can  question  those 
things  Avhen  the  order  is  given. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Are  they  still  at  Avork  on  that  fortification,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  front  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

AnsAver.  They  have  not  been  at  work  since  the  second  day  after  it  was  re- 
ported. About  the  second  day  after  they  commenced  it  that  big  snow-storm 
came  on,  and  that  appeared  to  stop  them.  And  the  day  after  the  snoAv-storm 
commenced  this  shelling  was  done,  and  since  then,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving 
there,  they  had  not  again  made  tlieir  appearance  there. 


Washington,  February  14,  1862. 

Colonel  James  H.  Van  Allen  SAvorn  and  examined: 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  arn\y  ? 

AnsAver.  I am  colonel  of  the  cavalry  kiioAvn  as  the  Van  Allen  cavalry. 

Question.  We  have  been  informed  by  some  persons  that  you  Avere  at  Ball’s 
Bluff,  and  could  give  us  some  important  information  in  regard  to  that  affair. 

AnsAver.  That  must  be  a mistake.  The  battle  of  Bail’s  Bluff  was  fought  on 
Monday,  and  I Avas  here  in  Washington  on  duty  on  that  Monday.  I left 
early  the  next  morning,  and  got  there  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  Do  you  knoAv  anything  about  the  object  of  that  expedition — what 
was  calculated  to  be  effected  by  it  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  the  object  of  it  Avas  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  posi- 
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tion  of  the  enemy ; and,  after  that  had  been  done,  I think  the  object  was  enlarged, 
and  then  the  intention  was  to  capture  Leesburg.  That  is,  however,  only  my 
impression ; I do  not  know  that. 

Question.  The  ei^terprise  was  to  be  accomplished  by  General  Stone,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  General  McCall  and  General  Smith  below  ? 

Answer.  I think  so.  I think  that  General  McCall  was  supposed,  at  that  time, 
to  be  about  ten  miles  from  Leesburg,  on  the  other  side.  I think  the  intention 
was  to  have  him  move  his  right  and  foiTQ  a junction.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
McCall,  having  orders  from  Washington,  fell  back  and  assumed  his  original  posi- 
tion. And  that,  of  course,  rendered  the  expedition  much  more  difficult. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  object  of  giving  such  orders  to  Gen- 


vml  McCall? 

Answer.  I do  not.  1 surmise  that  they  were  given  through  a misapprehen- 
sion of  things  up  there  at  that  time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  was  notified  of  the  fact  that 
General  McCall  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  ? 


Answer.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

Question.  As  a military  man,  do  you  not  think  he  should  have  been  apprised 
of  that  fact  ? 

xVnswcr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  can  tell  better  than  I can  what  you  know  about  that  affair  that 
is  important.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  know  that  you  think  has  a mate- 
rial bearing  upon  that  affair  in  any  direction,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  it, 
for  we  want  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
that  by  inquiring  of  such  gentlemen  as  may  have  the  competent  knowledge  and 
military  skill  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  that  movement. 

Answer.  I look  upon  the  defeat  of  our  forces  at  Ball’s  Bluff  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  an  improper  disposition  of  them  on  the  field  by  General  Baker, 
and  upon  his  general  incapacity  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  that  kind, 
and  his  peculiar  incapacity  at  that  moment,  he  having  been,  as  I understood, 
in  a state  of  considerable  excitement  for  about  a week  before  that  battle  was 
fought.  I think  if  I had  ordered  a sergeant  to  take  twenty  men  across  the 
river,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him  he  must  have  trans- 
portation enough  to  get  across,  and  transportation  enough  to  get  back.  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him,  “ You  must  leave  a guard  for 
your  boat  or  boats  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  secure  the  means  of  recrossing.” 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him.  “ You  must  use  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  guard  against  surprise  ; you  must  send  out  scouts  in 
advance,  and  protect  your  flanks,  and  secure  your  retreat,  if  necessary.”  And 
from  the  best  information  I can  get,  I am  afraid  that  General  Baker  neglected 
all  these  precautionary  measures. 

Question.  Suppose  he  had  received  percunptory  orders  from  his  commander, 
who,  having  been  there  on  the  spot,  knew  as  much  about  the  means  of  crossing 
as  he  did.  Suppose  he  had  had  peremptory  orders  to  cross  with  his  brigade, 
what  could  he  then  dojDut  to  attempt  it  ? 

Answer.  If  he  had  peremptory  orders  to  execute  an  impossibility  ; for  in- 
stance, if  I had  an  order  from  General  Stone  to  cross,  I should  expect  to  provide 
transportation  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  was  there  in  the  canal  right  alongside 
the  river.  There  were  a number  of  canal-boats  that  could  have  been  taken  out, 
and  I would  not  have  crossed  a man  until  I had  got  transportation  enough. 
And  then  I think  it  would  be  my  duty  to  detail  a party  for  the  working  of  those 
boats  across,  and  a guard  to  keep  charge  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Are  you  perfectly  sure  there  were  boats  for  transportation  there  at 
the  time  ? 
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Answer.  I have  no  doubt  there  were,  from  the  information  I have  received 
on  the  subject.  And  I took  particular  pains,  immediately  after  the  battle,  to 
inquire  particularly  if  there  were  boats  enough,  and  I was  told  there  were. 
Then,  again,  there  was  lumber  enough  there  to  make  a raft.  The  river  is  less 
than  nine  hundred  feet  across  there,  and  a thousand  men  could  have  bridged 
that  river  with  the  lumber  that  was  there'. 

Question.  Then  you  think  that  a peremptory  order  to  cross  and  take  charge 
of  the  men  already  over  there,  only  meant  that  he  should  take  his  leisure  and 
take  such  means  as  Avould  make  the  crossing  effectual  ? 

AnsAver.  Y^es,  sir. 

Question.  That  is  the  way  you  Avould  haA'e  understood  the  order  ? 

AnsA‘/er.  Yes,  sir ; I should  have  understood  the  order,  to  have  prepared 
means  to  get  across.  Suppose  I had  been  ordered  doAvn  there  to  cross,  and 
when  I got  there  1 had  found  no  boats,  not  one,  no  means  of  crossing.  Gen- 
eral Stone  Avould  hardly  expect  me  to  sAvim  my  men  across.  He  AA'ouid  expect 
me  to  return  and  tell  him  that  there  AA^ere  no  means  of  getting  across,  no  boat, 
not  any  lumber  to  make  a raft,  and  to  have  asked  him  Avdiat  I should  do.  And 
if  the  means  of  transportation  Avere  insufficient,  I think  the  same  reasoning  Avould 
apply. 

Question.  Woidd  it  not  reflect  more  upon  the  officer  Avho  had  giA'en  such  an 
absurd  order,  than  upon  the  officer  Avho  had  attempted  to  obey  it  ? 

AnsAV'er.  YYs,  sir:  no  doubt  about  that.  I think  the  point  you  ought  to  get 
at,  is  to  ascertain  Avdiether  there  Avas  or  Avas  not  sufficient  transportation,  either 
in  the  riA^er  or  within  reaching  distance. 

Question.  We  have  not  oA’crlooked  that. 

Answer.  That  is  the  point.  I aausIi  I could  say  that  I kncAv  there  Avas  suffi- 
cient transportation  right  at  hand  in  the  canal.  I do  say,  Avith  all  my  regard 
for  General  Stone,  that  if  there  A\'as  not,  the  order  to  cross  the  riA'er  aa^s  an  im- 
proper order,  and  I do  not  think  that  General  Stone’s  defence  is^strong  upon  that 
point  in  his  report,  for  although  he  says  there  aauis  a scoav  and  two  boats  there, 
and  that  they  could  carry  across  so  many  men  in  so  many  minutes,  I do  not 
think  that  that  is  a sufficient  justification  for  sending  such  an  expedition  across. 
For  I maintain  that  transportation  should  have  been  ready  there  to  take  the 
Avhole  command  across  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  more  than  that,  I say 
he  should  have  looked  to  having  transportation  enough  to  re-enforce  the  men 
upon  the  other  side,  because  he  could  not  tell  how  many  of  the  enemy  we  had 
to  meet.  It  might  have  been  necessary,  instead  of  sending  only  1,800  men 
over,  to  send  1,800  more,  and  1,800  more  than  that,  and  5,000  more  still.  I 
would  ha\"e  had  boats  enough  to  \mve  taken  those  5,000  men  over  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Are  you  aAV'are  that  boats  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  canal  at  Ball’s 
Bluff,  but  they  must  be  taken  out  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  then  toAved  up  the 
river  1 

AnsAver.  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  the  contrary? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  the  giving  that  order  Avas,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a great  blunder? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I should  think  it  Avas. 

Question.  You  spoke  about  having  a guard  for  the  boat.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  have  any  guard  to  protect  a single  boat,  or  scow,  whichever  it  was, 
against  that  force  Avhen  it  broke  up  on  the  other  side  and  rushed  down  to  the 
river  as  it  did? 
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AnsAver.  Yc-s,  sir  : properly  commanded,  it  Avonid  be.  I could  take  fifty  men, 
and  bold  it  against  a thousand  fugitives  rushing  down  in  that  Avay. 

Question.  But  the  fifty  men  Avould  load  the  boat  of  themselves,  so  that 
if  you  took  fifty  men  and  put  them  in  the  boat,  tliey  could  only  bring  it  away, 
and  that  Avould  be  equivalent  to  ha\ing  no  boat  at  all  there,  so  far  as  the  rest 
Avere  conc(-rned. 

AnsAver.  But  there  Avas  more  than  one  boat  there.  I Avould  take  fifty  men  to 
hold  all  tlie  transportation. 

Question.  We  understand  that  there  Avas  only  one  boat  and  a skiff  or  small 
boat  of  some  kind,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  boats  Avas  sunk. 

Question.  AVhere  Avere  you  on  tin?  day  of  the  battle  ? 

AnsAver.  I Avas  doAvn  here  on  leave  of  absence  for  tAvo  Aveeks.  On  Monday 
afternoon  General  Van  Vliet  told  me  that  Ave  had  had  a gallant  affair  up  at 
Ball’s  Bluff*.  The  ncAvs  Avas  that  General  Stone  Avas  marching  at  tlie  head  of 
his  division.  I made  arrangements  to  leave  the  next  morning.  I heard  that 
General  3IcClellan  Av^as  going  up,  H(>  did  go  up  there,  and  kncAV  nothing  about 
the  disaster  until  1 told  him  up  there.  He  made  arrangements  to  send  OA’erthe 
whole  force,  and  to  send  our  force  to  Leesburg.  But  the  river  Avas  in  an  awful 
condition,  the  Avind  bloAving  very  liard.  But  Ave  made  arrangements  at  last,  so 
that  by  five  o’clock  Ave  had  preparations  to  send  oA-er  about  a thousand  men  an 
hour,  which  Avould  have  got  our  Avliole  force  over  about  daylight.  T’his 
Avas  on  Wednesday  night.  Then  General  iMcClellan,  A\dthout  giving  any  reason 
for  it,  ordered  us  to  AvithdraAV^  all  our  troops,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Stone,  by  Thursday  morning  at  five  o’clock,  our  whole  force  Avas  Avithdrawn 
Avithout  the  loss  of  a single  man,  or  horse,  or  a single  piece  of  property  of  any 
kind  ; and’  I am  told  that  General  McClellan  ga\^e  very  high  praise  to  General 
Stone,  for  his  masterly  crossing  back  of  that  force  ? 

Question.  He  thought  it  a great  miracle  to  bring  the  men  all  back,  with  the 
transportation  he  had  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  it  Avould  have  b(‘en  a still  greater  miracle  if,  haA'ing  been 
attacked,  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  ? 

AnsAver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Suppose  they  had  been  attacked  by  a superior  force  I 

AnsAver.  They  Avould  have  had  to  fight  and  die,  or  surrender,  or  Avhip  the 
enemy.  In  the  condition  in  AAdiich  General  Stone  Avas  at  that  time,  Avith  the 
feeling  among  the  troops,  I think  Ave  Avould  have  Avhipped  the  enemy,  unless 
their  force  had  been  preponderatingly  large. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Why  did  he  keep  1,500  men  on  the  Virginia  side  the  night  after 
the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  Avith  a Auctorious  enemy  above  them,  taking  their 
artillery  from  them  and  bringing  it  back  to  the  jMaryland  shore  ? Suppose,  I 
will  say,  that  he  did  do  that,  Avas  that  good  generalship  in  the  face  of  a victorious 
enemy  ? 

AnsAver.  if  I am  not  much  mistaken,  it  is  considered  that  General  Banks  had 
arrived  there  and  Avas  tlien  in  command. 

Question.  I am  speaking  of  the  night  folloAving  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 
Suppose  there  were  1,500  men  and  tA\'o  cannon  on  the  Virginia  side  at  EdAvards’s 
Ferry,  and  the  cannon  were  sent  back  to  tlie  Maryland  side,  Avhile  the  men 
Avere  left  there  over  night.  Was  that  prudent  ? 

AnsAver.  No,  sir  ; 1 do  not  think  it  Avas.  But  upon  that  point  you  can  get 
more  information  from  my  major,  jMajor  iMix,  than  1 can  give  you,  for  he  Avas 
one  of  the  1,500  men  aaOio  wen*  then*.  He  is  a bra\m  and  truthful  man,  and  I 
think  accomplished  one  of  tlm  most  daring  feats  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
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this  war,  for  with  a party  of  some  40  cavalry  he  encountered  an  entire  regiment 
of  the  rebels  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  men  with  the  loss  of  one  horse. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  General  Baker  was  ordered  to  take 
command  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I do  not ; I th*ink  it  was  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Question,  Suppose  that  General  Baker  had  been  ordered  to  take  command 
there  after  some  thousand  men  had  crossed  over,  and  were  already  in  the  field 
and  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  they  had  been  directed  to  maintain  their 
position  upon  that  field  until  General  Baker  should  come  and  take  command, 
who  then  was  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation  ? 

Answer.  As  I said  before,  if  I had  been  in  Colonel  Baker’s  place  I should 
have  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  have  seen  that  transportation  sufficient 
was  provided,  or  I would  not  have  gone  over.  ‘ 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  when  our  forces  were  already  engaged  in  the 
field,  and  probably  with  a superior  force,  you  would  not  have  used  the  transpor- 
tation there,  deficient  as  it  was,  to  have  put  over  men  to  relieve  them? 

Answer.  If  I had  known  they  were  actually  engaged,  then,  of  course,  I would 
have  swam  my  men  over,  if  I could  not  have  got  them  over  in  any  other  way. 
But  that  is  not  a parallel  case.  I understood  that  at  the  time  General  Baker 
was  ordered  to  go  over.  Colonel  Devens  had  sent  word  that  he  could  sustain 
himself. 

Question.  They  were  on  the  enemy’s  territory,  limited  in  number,  and  threat- 
ened by  a force,  the  strength  of  which  they  did  not  know. 

Answer.  Exactjly. 

Question.  Under  those  circumstances,  would  you  not  have  used  such  transpor- 
tation as  you  had  to  have  re-enforced  those  men  ? 

Answer.  I think  I would. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  are  in  General  Stone’s  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  communications  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  enemy’s  lines  and  ours? 

Answer.  I will  tell  you  what  I know.  I would  be  willing,  without  actual 
knowledge,  to  wager  that  no  sealed  communication  of  any  kind  whatever  has 
passed  through  General  Stone’s  hands  across  our  lines.  His  camp  is  near  mine. 
I have  been  in  his  quarters  frequently.  I have  seen  fifty  applications  made  to 
him  to  be  allowed  to  send  letters  over,  and  General , Stone  has  invariably  re- 
plied : “ I will  send  the  letter  if,  after  I have  read  it,  I think  it  proper  to  do  so.” 
If  any  sealed  communication  has  passed  through  General  Stone’s  hands,  and  he 
has  suffered  it  to  be  sent  over  without  knowing  Avhat  it  was,  I should  consider 
him  deserving  the  severest  punishment.  But  I should  want  very  good  testimony 
to  make  me  believe  that  any  such  thing  had  been  done.  I know  nothing  at  all 
of  any  sealed  communications  having  been  sent  over  through  General  Stone. 
And  I should  be  very  imwdlling  to  take  the  testimony  of  a great  many  of 
Stone’s  friends  and  a great  many  of  his  enemies. 

Question.  All  we  want  is  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case,  Avhether  they  be  for  or 
against  him. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  so  I understand. 
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Washington,  February  14,  1862. 

Major  John  Mix  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  array  ? 

Answer.  I am  major  of  the  3d  New  York  cavalry,  aaid  second  lieutenant  of 
the  2d  regular  cavalry. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  About  two  miles  above  Poolesville. 

Question.  Were  you  at  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I was  not. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Near  the  same  place  where  we  are  now. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Edv/ards’s  Ferry  during  the  time  of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  all  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it.  As  you  are  a military  man,  will  you  give  us,  in  your 
own  way,  such  information  as  you  have,  which  you  con.sider  material,  regarding 
what  transpired  there  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I will  state,  then,  the  orders  I received  from  General  Stone.  On 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  October,  about  noon,  I was  returning  from  a ride  for  exer- 
cise. I met  General  Stone,  and  he  asked  me  if  I had  received  an  order.  I told 
him  I had  not.  He  said,  “I  ordered  you  to  be  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  with  two 
or  three  companies  of  cavalry” — I forget  whether  it  vras  two  or  three  com- 
panies— “at  two  o’clock.”  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  said,  smiling,  “You  have 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  do  it  in.”  He  smiled  because  he  knew  it  was  impossible 
to  do  it  in  that  time.  He  said,  “Get  there  as  soon  as  you  can.”  And  I did  so. 
I took  coffee,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with  General  Stone  ; and  he  said 
that  he  thought  probably  I might  have  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river  and 
having  a dash  at  the  enemy,  if  tilings  went  as  he  expected  them  to.  In  com- 
pliance with  instructions  which  he  afterwards  gave  me,  I selected  a party  con- 
sisting of  five  commissioned  officers,  including  myself,  and  thirty  men,  and  made 
arrangements  to  cross  the  river  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  General  Stone 
cautioned  me  to  be  careful  not  to  operate  against  any  troops  on  my  right  until 
1 ascertained  who  they  were,  as  he  intended  to  throw  over  an  infantry  force 
above,  to  drive  in  a small  encampment  that  liad  been  reported  to  him  as  exist- 
ing in  a certain  locality.  1 did  not  pay  much  attention  to  where  the  locality 
was. 

Question.  Hid  he  mean  above,  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I received  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  reconnoissance. 
In  the  morning  1 took  my  force  of  cavalry  across  the  river;  and  either  one  or 
two  companies  of  the  1st  t\[innesota  were  sent  over  to  cover  me  as  I retired,  as 
it  was  expected  that  I w'ould  bring  the  enemy’s  cavalry  down  upon  me.  Those 
companies  were  employed  as  skirmishers.  'The  intention  was,  that  after  I had 
done  that,  I should  recross.  1 therefore  started  off  without  breakfast,  and  di- 
rected breakfast  to  be  prepared  on  this  side  for  my  men,  at  half  past  eight  or 
nine  o’clock.  I went  out  and  drove  in  the  enemy’s  pickets  ; but  found  they 
took  the  alarm  so  quickly  that  I could  not  catch  them  without  blowing  my 
horses  more  than  I was  willing  to  do.  1 remarked  to  General  Stone’s  adjutant, 
who  was  with  me,  that  1 would  not  run  my  horses  after  them,  as  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble.  I went  out  and  pushed  along  until  I met  a regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  infantry,  the  18th  Mississippi.  I found  they  were  trying  to  dank  the 
road  and  get  a raking  fire  on  me.  So  I gave  the  order  to  retire,  letting  some  of 
my  men  in  front  fire  at  them.  1 received  a pretty  heavy  volley  of  musketry, 
which  did  not  hurt  us  much,  only  killing  one  horse.  I returned  to  the  river. 
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and  found  that  more  troops  were  coming  over,  which  rather  surprised  me.  But 
finding  that,  I did  not  consider  that  it  was  advisable  for  me  to  cross  the  river, 
although  such  were  my  instructions,  until  I received  further  orders.  I sent  to 
General  Stone,  and  he  sent  me  word  to  stop  where  I was.  I scattered  my  party 
out  as  videttes,  and  occupied  the  ground  as  well  as  I could.  We  heard  heavy 
firing  on  our  right. 

Question.  Up  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; and  some  one  informed  me  that  our  people  were  engaged 
up  there,  and  were  having  a pretty  serious  time  of  it. 

Question.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that? 

Answer.  1 should  think  it  was  11  or  12  o’clock  ; I paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  time.  Colonel  Tompkins  was  then  in  command,  and  I think  I was  the 
next  officer  to  him  in  rank.  I went  to  him  and  said,  “ Our  men  are  engaged  up 
above  here,  and  I guess  we  can  get  up  the  river  bank  and  get  at  the  enemy’s 
♦right  flank  and  rear,  and  we  may  get  up  in  time  to  do  some  good.  If  our  people 
are  beating  them,  we  will  share  the  victory ; if  they  are  being  beaten,  we  can  help 
them;  and  if  it  is  doubtful,  we  can  decide  the  matter.”  He  said  he  was  ordered 
to  hold  his  position  where  he  Avas,  and  I could  not  persuade  him  to  talve  the  re- 
sponsibility and  go  up.  I said  to  him  in  a jocose  Avay,  “ I don’t  like  to  lose  a fight 
if  there  is  one  handy ; may  I go  up  above?”  He  laughed,  and  said,  “ No.”  We 
had  not  heard  of  the  disaster  then ; but  a short  time  afterAvards  Ave  heard  that 
General  Baker  had  been  killed,  and  our  force  had  been  badly  cut  up.  That 
night  Ave  received  an  order  to  retire.  We  had  then  on  that  side  of  the  river,  as 
I understood,  about  4,500  men,  which  Ave  had  got  over  during  the  day.  I got 
that  information  from  some  source  ; I am  not  certain  .Avhether  it  Avas  from  General 
Gorman  or  some  one  else  ; it  Avas  from  some  one  in  command.  In  fact,  the  com- 
manding officer  Avas  changed  about  every  fifteen  minutes.  There  Avas  no  per- 
manent commanding  officer  until  General  Stone  came  over  on  Wednesday.  I 
guess  we  must  have  recrossed  some  2,000  men,  (about  half  our  force,)  AAdien  that 
order  AA^as  countermanded,  and  they  Avere  sent  back;  and,  as  I received  the  order, 
we  were  to  hold  our  position  at  all  hazards,  as  General  McCall  Avas  march- 
ing from  Drainesville.  We  Avorked  hard  all  night  to  get  them  back,  and  had 
about  as  many  men  OA^er  there  on  Tuesday  morning  as  Ave  had  had  the  night 
before.  About  2 o’clock  on  Tuesday  I had  become  so  vexed  that  they  had 
kept  me  over  there  in  command  of  such  a small  force  of  cavalry  that  1 got  a 
boat  to  cross  the  river ; but  hearing  firing,  I got  on  my  horse  and  rode  up  in 
front  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  come  out  and  driven  in  our  outposts  and  a 
great  many  of  our  men  Avho  Avere  in  advance  and  had  gone  out  to  gather  straAv. 
I found  they  had  been  dri\"en,  and  Avere  in  a great  deal  of  confusioli ; but  they 
were  soon  got  into  shape  again.  At  that  moment  I received  a request  from 
General  Lander  to  send  him  a horse,  as  he  Avas  AAmunded.  He  had  come  there 
and  asked  the  general  question  as  to  Avho  Avas  in  command.  He  had  declined  to 
take  the  command  himself,  as  his  brigade  Avas  not  there.  He  took  his  position 
there  and  gave  advice.  He  asked  me  Avho  v/as  in  command.  He  said,  “ I Avish 
you  Avould  find  out ; I can’t  ride.”  I found  General  Banks  and  took  him  up  to 
General  Lander  and  introduced  him.  The  matter  rested  there,  and  General 
Banks  returned. 

That  evening  they  sent  me  over  some  one  hundred  men.  The  right  Aving  be- 
ing driven  in,  left  my  camp  actually  the  outpost.  I Avent  to  General  Abercrom- 
bie, who  Avas  then  in  command,  and  requested  that  he  Avould  occupy  a house 
there,  which  I called  the  Monroe  house ; and  I told  him  that  if  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied it,  it  Avould  leave  my  position  on  the  right  a very  delicate  one,  especially 
as  horses  Avere  coming  over  that  I av  anted  to  unsaddle,  because  they  had  not 
been  unsaddled  since  Sunday  morning.  I told  him  that  if  the  enemy  Avere 
then  occupying  it,  it  Avas  only  Avith  a picket.  I told  him  if  he  A\muld  give  me 
permission,  I would  dismount  my  men,  and  take  it  on  foot.  Major  Howe,  of  the 
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19th  Massachusetts,  came  up,  and  said  he  would  give  me  a company  of  infantry 
to  take  the  house  with,  and  told  me  where  the  company  was.  I went  after 
them,  but  could  not  find  them,  I,  however,  got  close  enough  up  to  the  house  to 
see  that  it  was  occupied  by  only  three  men.  I got  half  a dozen  men,  and 
galloped  up  towards  the  house,  when  the  enemy  ran  out,  and  ran  off;  and  I 
held  possession  until  the  next  day.  The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  wind  blew 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  communicate  across  the  river.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  General  Stone  arrived,  and  took  command  in  person.  He  made 
some  little  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  strengthening  the  outposts, 
&c.  We  all  supposed  we  were  going  to  advance.  We  were  a little  short  of 
artillery ; in  fact,  we  were  very  short  of  artillery  for  an  advance ; although  we 
had  plenty  on  the  Maryland  side,  which  covered  us  where  we  were ; but  we  had 
only  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Virginia  side.  We  set  to  work  to  get  things 
in  shape  to  get  over  more  troops.  We  got  a man  at  work  who  knew  something 
about  it,  and  he  got  things  into  shape ; and  as  the  first  boat  was  ready  to  leave 
the  shore,  the  order  to  send  over  more  troops  was  countermanded,  and  we  were 
all  ordered  to  retire.  We  commenced  to  retire  that  night,  and  got  all  our  troops 
over  about  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  left  very  quietly  and  coolly,  and  took 
pains  to  leave  nothing  behind  us. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  demonstration  was  1 

Answer.  I know  from  hearsay  only. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it  1 

Answer.  I think  General  Stone  remarked  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  that  morning.  He  said  “McCall,”  or  “our  people,”  I 
do  not  recollect  exactly  which,  “ are  advancing,  and  I want  to  keep  these  folks 
over  here  busy.” 

Question.  At  Avhat  time  was  that  conversation  ? 

Answer.  It  was  on  Monday  morning,  just  before  we  Avere  leaving  to  cross  the 
river.  I thought,  and  I guess  such  Avas  the  case,  that  General  Stone’s  intention 
at  the  time  Avas  that  it  Av^ould  be  nothing  more  than  a dash.  I think  that  was 
all  that  Avas  intended  for  me,  for  I told  him  that,  if  the  enemy  cut  ofP  my  retreat, 
I would  push  up  along  the  ridge  and  try  to  meet  our  folks  aboA'e.  General 
Stone  said,  “ If  they  push  you  hard,  you  can  swim  the  iwer,  can’t  you  ?”  I 
.said,  “Yes  ; I might  do  that,  but  I don’t  like  to  undertake  it.”  I said,  “ I don’t 
want  to  have  to  come  back  in  those  boats,  if  I get  pushed,  for  the  horses  avlU 
kick  them  all  to  pieces.  I might  shoot  the  horses  and  come  back  that  way ; or 
I might  swim  the  horses  and  put  the  men  in  boats.”  General  Stone  told  me  to 
adapt  myself  to  circumstances.  He  said  he  thought  the  information  I would 
gain  Avould  be  sufficient  to  pay,  even  if  I should  lose  some  men. 

Question.  His  idea,  as  you  understood,  Avas  that  he  Avas  acting  in  concert 
Avith  McCall’s  division,  adA^ancing  upon  Leesburg  ? 

AnsAver.  That  Avas  the  impression  I got.  We  ahvays  kept  a AA'atch  on  our 
left,  and  expected  eA^ery  moment  to  see  our  friends  advancing  from  that  side. 

Question.  You  stated  that  you  heard  firing  aboA’e,  and  endeaA^ored  to  get  per- 
mission to  go  up  there  and  aid  and  assist  our  forces  there  to  share  in  the  Auctory, 
if  it  was  a A’ictory,  and  to  help  them  if  they  Avere  hard  pressed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  tliere,  that  you  knoAv  of,  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
go^ig  up  there  ? 

Answer.  In  a coiwersation  that  I haA'e  had  Avith  General  Stone  since,  I said 
it  Avas  a mistake — our  not  going  up  there.  He  told  me  that  General  Evans,  AAuth 
three  guns  and  a thousand  men,  were  in  position  AA'aiting  for  us,  and  we  could 
not  have  got  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  not  Evans  at  Ball’s  Bluff? 
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Answer.  General  Stone  said  that  Evans  was  not  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  but  that  he 
was  below,  watching  for  our  advance ; and  I have  understood  that  the  18th 
Mississippi  was  not  up  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  there  any  fortification  between  the  two  places  that  would  have 
obstructed  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; there  was  an  earthwork  on  a hill,  some  three  and  a half 
feet  wall,  which  did  not  amount  to  much.  If  I had  not  met  that  regiment  it  was 
my  intention  to  gallop  through  that  work. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  in  it? 

Answer.  I was  informed  by  General  Stone  that  there  were  not.  He  said  the 
guns  had  been  moved  out  a day  or  two  before.  I asked  him  if  I could  go 
through  it,  and  he  said  I might  if  it  was  not  held  too  strongly.  I took  a 
prisoner,  who  said  that  if  I had  gone  three  hundred  yards  further  I would 
have  run  right  on  to  those  guns.  I suppose  that  was  what  General  Stone 
referred  to ; and  this  regiment  I met  was  going  up  there  to  take  position. 

Question.  General  Stone  did  not  apprehend  anything  from  that  earthwork  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; they  could  not  hurt  us  while  we  held  that  position. 

Question.  Would  it  have  impeded  your  going  up  there  ? Did  he  think  it 
would  1 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I do  not  think  he  did. 

Question.  He  thought  there  were  a thousand  men,  with  three  guns,  in  the 
way  ? 

Answer.  I only  heard  that  statement  about  the  regiment  and  three  guns  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.  In  a conversation  with  General  Stone,  I was  regret- 
ting that  we  had  not  moved  up ; and  he  said  that  we  could  not  have  got  there 
for  that  reason. 

Question.  Did  you  know,  at  the  time,  of  any  obstruction  to  your  going  up 
there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  General  Stone  never  said  anything  about  it  until  you  said  to 
him  what  you  have  stated  ? 

Answer.  I was  regretting  that  I had  not  been  permitted  to  go  up,  and  he  said 
I could  not  have  got  up  there. 

Question.  He  said  that  this  thousand  men  and  three  guns  were  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; and  Evans  in  person  was  commanding  there,  and  he  was 
not  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 

Question.  This  was  three  or  four  weeks  ago  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  McCall’s  division,  which  was  ad- 
vanced the  day  before  this  battle  as  far  as  Drainesville,  had  retired  before  this 
battle? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I never  saw  the  division,  and  never  heard  of  it,  except  by 
floating  rumors,  which  were  of  no  consequence.  But  I myself  told  the  men 
that  McCall’s  division  would  be  up. 

Question.  How  came  you  to  tell  them  that  ? 

Answer.  I expected  every  moment  we  would  be  attacked,  and  I wanted  to 
encourage  the  men.  By  that  time  the  men  had  got  news  of  the  disaster  above, 
and  they  were  rather  discouraged. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  about  McCall’s  division  ? 

Answer.  General  Gorman  told  me  I might  expect  our  people  up  from  that  di- 
rection. He  said  General  McClellan  would  be  in  command  there. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  gone  up  with  what  men  you  had  at  the  time  you 
wanted  to  go  ; what,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  effect  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  got  there  we  would  have  struck  the  enAny  on  the  right 
Part  ii 30 
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wing  and  rear,  and  that  would  have  very  soon  decided  the  matter  in  our  favor, 
for  the  men  were  in  very  good  condition. 

Question.  There  was  nothing  in  this  earthwork  to  obstruct  you — nothing  but 
what  General  Stone  told  you  three  or  four  weeks  ago  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  I have  been  reflecting  on  the  matter  since,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  a very  reasonable  suggestion. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Stone  the  day  you  crossed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  He  was  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Captain  Stewart  went  back  to 
him  and  made  a statement  of  what  we  had  found. 

Question.  Did  you,  on  the  Monday  night  after  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  BluflP,  re- 
main on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  there  ? 

Answer.  1 think  there  were  about  4,500  there  at  the  time  we  commenced 
sending  them  back  that  night. 

Question.  Monday  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  ordered  to  recross,  and  when  about  half  the  com- 
mand got  over  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  we  brought  the  men  all  back. 

Question.  How  many  troops  did  you  really  keep  all  night  on  the  Virginia 
shore  ? 

Answer.  It  varied,  of  course,  as  we  were  sending  them  first  back,  and  then 
bringing  them  over  again.  I think  that  at  no  time  during  the  night  had  we  less 
than  2,200  men,  and  at  no  time  had  we  over  4,500. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  for  these  conflicting  orders  ? Do  you  know 
what  policy  dictated  them  ? 

Answer.  I do  not.  When  I found  that  the  troops  were  being  recrossed,  I 
got  vexed  and  went  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  went  to  sleep.  I was 
woke  up  a short  time  afterwards  to  go  and  take  charge  of  the  outposts.  I did 
not  ask  any  questions,  for  I did  not  care  then  what  was  done.  And  if  any  man 
talked  to  me  I would  not  listen  to  him. 

Question.  Would  not  your  condition  have  been  hazardous  if  you  had  been 
attacked  there  that  night  by  the  victorious  enemy  % 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I should  think  it  would. 

Question.  Then,  of  course,  if  any  of  you  were  to  stay  there  over  night,  you 
ought  all  to  have  staid  there,  and  as  many  more  have  been  brought  over  as  pos- 
sible. Would  not  that  have  been  the  true  military  policy  ? 

Answer.  It  was  a question  whether  we  should  hold  that  shore  or  not.  VTiich 
was  the  true  policy  I really  cannot  pretend  to  say.  But  the  idea  of  crossing 
the  men  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  taking  up  the  transportation  for  that,  was 
certainly  wrong,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  by  a change  of  mind,  and 
a man  ought  not  to  change  his  mind  in  that  way. 

Question.  Was  it  not  very  perilous,  was  it  not  very  imprudent,  to  leave  a 
small  body  of  men  there  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  after  being 
victorious  at  Ball’s  Bluff  above  ? 

Answer.  I thought  it  was  rather  a nervous  operation.  But  I had  no  means 
of  judging  what  information  our  commanders  had  received. 

Question.  I do  not  mean  that  you  personally  feared  anything.  But  I ask  you 
as  an  officer  if  it  was  not  imprudent  to  leave  the  men  there  under  the  circum- 
stances ? 

Answer.  The  question  is,  what  force  could  the  enemy  have  brought  against 
us  1 If  they  could  have  brought  20,000  or  30,000  men,  we  should  have  been 
retired,  or  they  should  have  sent  over  to  us  all  the  men  they  could.  If  they 
could  have  brought  against  us  only  5,000  or  6,000,  we  should  have  tried 
against  them  what  we  could  do.  Not  having  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  in- 
formation upon  which  they  acted,  I cannot  say  whether  it  was  imprudent  or 
not. 
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Question.  What  number  of  troops  had  the  enemy  about  there  according  to 
the  best  information  you  have  ? 

Answer.  I have  always  said  that  they  had  not  more  than  5,500  men  there. 

Question.  Then  if  2,200  men  were  left  over  there,  without  much  transporta- 
tion, they  were  in  danger,  were  they  not  ? 

Answer.  There  is  one  thing  that  was  a strong  point  in  our  case.  Our  move- 
ment was  beautifully  commanded  by  the  artillery  on  this  side.  The  enemy 
could  only  have  got  us  there  with  skirmishers,  because  our  guns  could  have 
easily  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  of  the  orders  issued  to  McCall,  or  of  the  plan 
of  that  movement,  as  emanating  from  General  McClellan  1 

Answer.  Not  the  least. 

Question.  What  were  your  means  of  transportation  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  1 

Answer.  At  the  time  I crossed  on  Monday  we  had  three  flatboats,  and  either 
one  or  two  skiffs  ; I forget  which.  When  I returned  to  the  river  bank,  about 
eight  o’clock,  I think  they  were  getting  a canal  boat  out  of  the  canal  into  the 
river.  And  they  kept  getting  them  out,  so  that  at  the  end  I guess  we  maybe 
had  in  the  river  six  or  seven  of  those  canal  boats,  capable  of  carrying  500  men 
each,  on  an  average.  They  were  got  into  the  river  at  different  times,  as  they 
were  found  necessary. 

Question.  Suppose  that  McCall’s  division,  of  some  15,000  or  16,000  men, 
with  Smith’s  division  within  striking  distance,  were  advanced  to  within  12  or 
15  miles  of  Leesburg,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  where  you  were,  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  their  advancing  and  taking  Leesburg  if  they  wanted  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I know  of.  I have  always  thought  that  we  ought  to  have 
taken  Leesburg ; but  whether  we  could  have  held  it  without  assistance  from  the 
left  is  another  thing.  I have  thought,  and  I think  still,  that  we  could  have 
taken  it.  I can  take  Leesburg  now  with  a squadron  of  cavalry  any  night ; 
but  I could  not  hold  it. 

Question.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  that  demonstration  for. 

Answer.  1 supposed  that  it  was  to  cover  some  other  movement.  I sup- 
posed that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  and  the 
persons  fighting  do  not  know  what  object  is  to  be  gained ; that  it  was  a part  of 
a combined  movement. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  found  out  what  the  other  part  of  that  combined 
movement  was  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; it  has  always  vexed  me  every  time  I thought  of  it,  and  I 
have  never  spoken  of  it,  except  officially,  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  facts  that  occur  to  you  as  important  ] 

Answer.  No,  sir ; I am  sorry  that  I have  to  appear  so  stupid  about  the 
matter.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is>  that  I got  so  put  out  and  vexed  that  I 
paid  no  attention  to  how  things  were  going ; asked  no  questions,  and  did  not 
care  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Were  you  not  liable  to  be  cut  to  pieces  on  Monday  night,  after  the 
disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  if  the  enemy  had  come  down  upon  you  'I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; the  question  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  brought  over 
more  men.  But  the  boats  were  used  to  bring  the  men  back  to  this  side.  If 
they  had  been  used  to  carry  more  men  over  to  the  Virginia  side,  we  might  have 
had  8,000  men  over  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  a question  whether  we  should 
have  held  that  position  or  not.  If  not,  then  we  should  have  tried  to  have 
brought  back  all  our  men  that  we  could. 
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By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  number  of  men  would  have  driven  off  the  enemy  at  Ball’s 
Bluff,  if  you  had  gone  up  1 

Answer.  I think  almost  any  number  would,  because  we  would  have  attacked 
them  on  their  flank  and  rear.  I think  25  men  would  have  scared  them  off,  for, 
being  in  the  woods  and  coming  right  out  upon  them,  they  would  have  thought 
there  was  something  terrific  coming. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  over  there  at  the  time  you  wanted  to  go 
up  to  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I think  not  over  1,400  men. 


Washington,  February  14,  1862. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Rhode  Island  light  artillery  ? 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Poolesville. 

Question.  We  have  heard  something  about  defective  shell  in  that  division. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Answer.  The  only  defective  shell  I know  of  is  some  James  shell  that  proved 
to  be  defective.  That  was  before  I was  assigned  to  that  division.  It  was  in  a 
battery  in  General  Banks’s  division,  I went  up  and  inspected  the  battery  by 
order  of  General  Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  and  found  that  the  shell  was  defec- 
tive. At  the  same  time  there  was  a report  came  in  from  General  Stone  in  regard 
to  some  Jaipes  shell  fired  by  a battery  in  his  division,  that  the  shells  had  proved 
to  be  defective ; and,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  projectile  was  a perfectly  worthless 
one.  The  causes  for  that  we  did  not  know.  They  have  since  been  withdrawn 
and  others  put  in  their  places.  The  theory  is  that  whoever  cast  the  shell  did  it 
very  defectively. 

Question.  Is  the  James  shell,  in  your  judgment,  a deficient  shell  % 

Answer.  I think  it  is  a very  good  shell  when  it  is  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately made.  It  is  rather  too  complicated  for  quick  and  rough  casting.  But  I 
understand  that  none  are  used  now  in  the  service.  The  only  other  defective 
shell  I know  of  is  some  Schenckel  shell.  . We  had  some  there  for  one  of  the 
batteries,  and  found,  the  first  time  we  tried  them,  that  they  were  of  the  wrong 
calibre.  That  was  a fault  upon  the  part  of  those  who  sent  them  up  from  here. 
In  some  firing  the  other  day,  a week  ago  to-day  or  to-morrow,  with  a 20-pounder 
Parrott  gun,  we  had  some  difficulty  about  the  fuse. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  many  shells  did  you  fire  ? 

Answer.  Sixteen. 

Question.  How  many  exploded  ? 

Answer.  Out  of  the  sixteen  only  four. 

Question.  Is  that  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Where  is  the  fault  ? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  fuse. 

Question.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  ? 

Answer.  The  makers  of  the  fuse  at  the  Washington  arsenal. 
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Question.  What  did  you  do  when  you  had  ascertained  that  &ct  ? 

Answer.  I reported  it  to  General  Bany,  and  he  informed  me  the  other  day 
that  some  officer  from  the  arsenal  had  been  ordered  up  there  to  inspect  the  fuses. 

Question.  How  many  have  you  there  ? 

Answer.  I suppose  a thousand  of  them.  I do  not  know  exactly  how  many. 
It  may  not  be  a defect  in  the  fuse,  but  it  may  be  owing  to  the  continued  damp 
weather,  by  which  the  fuses  got  damp.  But,  as  near  as  I could  judge,  I thought 
they  were  dry ; and  the  captain  informed  me  that  he  was  very  careful  to  keep 
them  dry. 

Question.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  you  can  ascertain  that  fact  ? 

Answer.  The  fuse  requires  a very  powerful  and  direct  flame  to  ignite  it.  I 
tried  to  ignite  these  fuses  by  setting  a piece  of  paper  on  fire  and  blowing  the 
flame  upon  them.  But  that  is  not  a fair  trial.  They  did  ignite  by  holding  them 
against  a live  coal. 

Question.  These  men,  sent  up  to  inspect  them,  can  ascertain  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  shells  struck  the  object  aimed  at  ? 

.^swer.  Our  range  was  an  uncertain  one.  We  obtained  the  range  after 
firing,  probably,  eight  or  nine  shots.  After  getting  one  explosion,  it  showed  me 
that  we  were  ranging  short.  I then  increased  the  range,  and  got  it  satisfactory 
to  myself. 

Question.  You  could  not  satisfy  yourself  about  the  range  until  a shell  ex- 
ploded ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  from  the  fact  that  the  range  was  a long  one,  and  there  being 
a great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  a bright  sun,  we  could  not  see  when 
the  ball  struck. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  is  the  efiective  range  of  these  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  ? 

Answer.  I could  not  speak  with  certainty  from  my  own  knowledge  in  regard 
to  that.  They  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  efiective  at  four  miles  and  over.  I 
have  experimented  very  little  with  that  gun — have  seen  very  little  firing  with 
it.  What  little  I have  seen  of  practice  with  the  20-pounders  has  never  been 
very  satisfactory  to  me.  Those  who  have  seen  more  of  it,  and  have  had  more 
to  do  with  it,  have  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  At  such  a distance  as  that  the  aim  must  be  very  uncertain  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  perfectly  uncertain. 

Question.  Can  you  fire  efiectively  at  that  distance  ? 

Answer.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  it.  You  may  get  a gun  in  position, 
and  get  the  exact  range  of  firing,  and  have  your  shot  fall  with  some  efiect ; 
but  to  go  out  and  measure  the  distance  with  the  eye,  to  say  that  you  can  fire 
with  accuracy  with  a Parrott  gun  at  four  miles,  I do  not  believe  any  such  thing. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  say  you  have  about  1,000  of  these  fuses  ? 

Answer.  About  that  number.  We  have  some  900  and  odd,. as  I remember 
our  report. 

Question.  What  guns  have  you  of  this  range  1 

Answer.  We  have  four  of  these  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  ; that  constitutes  a 
battery. 

Question.  Is  the  shell  you  have  of  the  parcel  you  tried  the  other  day  ? 

Answer.  All  for  that  battery.  We  have  other  batteries  there  of  a difierent 
calibre  of  guns. 
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Question.  Under  your  charge  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  ? 

Answer.  Three  others. 

Question.  How  many  guns  ? 

Answer.  Each  of  six  guns. 

Question.  Have  you  experimented  with  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; some,  not  a great  deal. 

Question.  Was  your  experimenting  satisfactory  ? 

Answer.  Our  firing  with  those  has  been  very  satisfactory,  with  the  exception 
of  finding  the  projectile  I have  referred  to  of  the  wrong  calibre. 

Question.  That  does  not  make  the  shell  a bad  one  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ; we  have  one  battery  of  20-pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  two 
batteries  of  10-pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  one  battery  of  rifled  bronze  guns, 
which  has  the  Schenckel  projectile. 

Question.  As  a prudential  matter,  do  you  not  think  these  20-pounder  shell 
you  have  tried  and  found  deficient  should  be  investigated  at  once  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  that  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted.  If  they  were  damp  1 ordered  them  to  be  dried  before  the 
fire  as  well  as  they  could  be,  and  I was  informed  that  they  had  been  put  before 
the  fire  already. 

Question.  Suppose  there  had  been  an  engagement  while  your  fuses  were 
damp  ? 

Answer.  Then  we  should  have  had  to  use  shell  as  solid  shot.  The  dampness 
of  the  fuse  does  not  affect  the  flight  of  the  shell  at  all.  Take  the  shell  unfilled 
and  plug  up  the  fuse  hole,  and  you  can  use  them  as  solid  shot. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  up  there  ? 

Answer.  I know  of  no  fortifications  up  there  that  amount  to  anything,  except 
one  back  of  Leesburg,  to  the  right  and  in  the  rear. 

Question.  That  is  out  of  the  range  of  our  guns  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Question.  Are  there  any  nearer  at  hand  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; there  are  some  nearer  at  hand.  There  is  a little  one  that 
we  shelled  once,  between  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Edwards’s  Ferry.  We  have  shelled 
that,  and  have  the  range  of  it  perfectly.  We  have  never  seen  any  guns  there. 
I think  they  have  nothing  but  stables  there.  There  is  another  one,  but  I think 
it  is  only  a breastwork  for  infantry.  Of  course,  I have  no  positive  knowledge 
of  these  things,  for  I have  lo  look  at  them  from  a distance.  Ifliey  threw  up  one, 
on  a dark,  misty  night,  on  the  road  from  Swarts’s  Mill  to  Leesburg.  It  is  very 
plainly  visible  from  the  north  end  of  Harrison’s  island.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered by  our  pickets,  and  the  reports  came  up  to  us,  I was  ordered  down 
there  to  look  at  it.  I ordered  some  artillery  there,  and  we  got  the  range  of  the 
place  and  shelled  it. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  was  somewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  the 
first  part  of  January. 

Question.  Were  there  any  guns  mounted  on  these  works  you  speak  of? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  none  at  all.  In  regard  to  those  fortifications  which  you 
refer  to,  there  was  one  there  which  we  shelled  the  other  day  with  this  20-pound 
battery.  That  was  a week  ago  last  Monday,  I believe. 

Question.  By  whose  order  was  it  shelled  ? 

Answer.  By  order  of  General  Gorman.  General  Gorman  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Stone  that  it  had  been  discovered  there,  and  General  Stone  telegraphed,  in 
reply,  to  shell  it. 

Question.  Did  they  reply  to  your  firing  ? 
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Answer.  No,  sir ; they  did  not,  and  I have  never  seen  any  indication  of  a 
gun  there,  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  on  the  fortification  back  of  Leesburg;  and 
ever  since  we  have  opened  fire  upon  and  got  the  range  of  the  two  fortifications — 
the  one  at  Swarts’s  Mill,  and  the  one  between  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
We  have  a section  of  battery  at  each  place,  with  orders  to  open  fire  whenever 
they  show  any  signs  of  mounting  guns  there. 


Washington,  February  14,  1862. 

Dr.  J.  H.  PuLESTON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  ? 

Answer.  I am  the  military  agent  of  Pennsylvania  here.  I am  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  the  governor,  and  his  representative  here. 

Question.  We  have  been  told  that  you  were  knowing  to  something  that  would 
throw  light  upon  the  Ball’s  Bluff  affair,  as  regards  the  issuing  orders,  &c. 

Answer.  I think  that  there  must  be  some  error  about  that.  I do  not  think 
I know  anything  that  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  before  this  committee.  I was 
up  there  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  a few  days  after  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  to  look 
after  our  men.  I conversed  a great  deal  with  General  Stone,  and  many  others 
around  there,  as  I naturally  would  do,  and  I do  not  know  now  as  I know  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  made  public. 

Question.  Will  you  stat&  what  was  your  conversation  with  General  Stone, 
and  when  it  was  % 

Answer.  I really  cannot  remember  how  long  after  the  battle  it  was.  I know 
that  General  Stone  was  very  busy  writing  out  his  report  on  the  day  I was  with 
him.  I conversed  with  him  very  freely  about  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  I 
think  first  of  all  he  showed  me  a Sunday  Chronicle  of  the  day  before.  It  must 
have  been,  therefore,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  battle.  He  showed  me 
the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  from  Washington  with  one  or  two  despatches, 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  Baker.  I told  him  I had  already  seen 
them.  He  pronounced  them  unequivocal  forgeries ; that  it  was  not  his  practice 
to  address  a colonel  as  a general,  &c.,  and  signing  his  name  with  the  Napoleonic 
“ Stone.”  I understood  him  to  say,  very  distinctly,  that  the  orders  as  there 
given  were  forgeries  in  whole  as  well  as  in  part. 

Question.  What  was  the  import  of  those  orders  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  remember  the  wording.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
to  make  a dash  at  Leesburg;  something  of  that  kind. 

Question.  From  whom? 

Answer.  From  General  Stone  to  General  Baker. 

Question.  To  make  a dash  at  Leesburg? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  about  the  pith  of  it,  showing  that  Baker  acted 
with  full  authority  and  deliberately,  instead  of  recklessly.  I then  said  some- 
thing to  him  about  the  transportation.  I told  him  the  point  of  attack  generally 
was  in  reference  to  the  want  of  transportation  there.  He  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation to  show  that  had  the  transportation  been  properly  taken  care  of  by 
Baker  it  would  have  been  adequate.  He  gave  me  the  reasons  for  that,  stating 
what  time  it  would  take  each  boat  to  cross  and  recross,  how  many  it  would 
carry  at  a time,  &c.  While  there,  I think.  Colonel  Devens  came  in  with  his 
report,  and  General  Stone  then  showed  me  a passage  in  Colonel  Devens’s  re- 
port which  vindicated  and  confirmed  his  statement,  setting  forth  that  the  trans- 
portation was  adequate,  or  would  have  been  under  proper  care  and  management. 
There  was  a long  conversation  on  that  subject. 
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Question.  Did  lie  tell  you  what  the  object  of  that  demonstration  was? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I do  not  remember  whether  he  told  me  that.  I know  that 
either  then  at  his  headquarters,  or  before,  or  subsequently,  I do  not  remember 
which,  I saw  an  order  issued  by  General  McClellan  upon  which  that  reconnois- 
sance  was  based. 

Question.  What  was  the  import  of  that  order  from  McClellan  ? 

i^swer.  It  was  signed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Colburn  or  Hudson,  I do  not 
remember  which — I think  Colburn,  of  McClellan’s  staff,  stating  that  McCall, 
with  his  whole  division,  was  reconnoitering  in  force  beyond  Drainesville,  and  was 
menacing  the  enemy  at  Leesburg  from  that  quarter,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
for  General  Stone  to  make  a slight  demonstration  against  Leesburg — something 
to  aid  McCall. 

Question.  You  are  sure  you  saw  the  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I do  not  remember  where  it  was  shown  to  me.  I have 
spoken  of  it  several  times  in  conversation  in  reference  to  General  Stone.  I did 
so  because  I ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  rather  inconsistent  with 
that  order  to  have  McCall  go  back  to  Langley  with  his  division  at  that  time. 
As  a Pennsylvanian,  and  having  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  I felt 
ashamed  that  in  the  face  of  that  order  McCall  should  have,  gone  back.  But, 
subsequently,  that  was  cleared  up  very  satisfactorily  to  me  by  the  st«atement 
that  General  McCall  had  been  ordered  back  by  Getieral  McClellan. 

Question.  What  time  was  that,  and  what  was  the  order? 

Answer.  I think  he  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  return.  It  was  one  order,  to 
reconnoitre  in  force  from  Langley  to  Drainesville  and  return.  I think  he  ex- 
ceeded the  order  by  going  out  four  miles  beyond  Drainesville.  I think  he 
stated  to  me  that  he  could  have  remained  there,  as  he  was  well  prepared  with 
field  guns,  &c.,  but  his  orders  were  to  return.  He  performed  his  duties,  driving 
in  the  rebel  pickets  everywhere,  and  returned  back  to  his  camp. 

Question.  Did  he  state  to  you  whether  it  was  any  part  of  that  reconnoissance 
to  take  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  said  distinctly  that  it  was  only  to  go  to  Drainesville  and 
return.  I never  saw  the  order. 

Question.  Could  he  have  taken  Leesburg? 

Answer.  He  did  not  say.  But  he  was  fully  prepared,  with  thirteen  thousand 
men  and  a number  of  field  pieces.  He  was  in  a very  good  condition  to  make 
an  attack,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hold  his  position  near  Leesburg.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  subsequent  order  of  General  McClellan  to  General  Stone  was  that 
he  was  to  make  a slight  demonstration  with  a view  of  aiding  General  McCall. 
I was  given  to  understand,  but  whether  by  General  Stone  or  by  some  one  else, 
that  that  was  the  intention,  and  that  General  Stone  acted  under  the  belief  that 
General  McCall  was  holding  the  enemy  in  check  on  one  side  while  he  was  me- 
nacing him  from  the  other.  But  before  he  could  have  obeyed  his  order  at  all 
General  McCall  was  back  at  Langley. 

Question.  Did  you  undei'stand  the  order  to  General  Stone  to  indicate  that 
General  McCall  would  act  in  concert  with  him? 

Answer.  That  he  was  to  assist  McCall  ; that  they  were  to  act  in  concert.  It 
was  that  McCall  was  at  Drainesville  menacing  the  enemy  from  that  quarter, 
and  “ it  would  be  well  for  you  to  made  a slight  demonstration  upon  Leesburg 
fi’om  your  side.”  I know  the  words  “slight  demonstration”  were  in  the 
order. 

Question.  Did  General  Stone  ever  intimate  to  you  that  he  ever  had  any  inti- 
mation of  the  order  that  retired  McCall? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I am  pretty  sure,  though  I will  not  be  positive,  that  he 
told  me  he  was  astonished  when  he  found  that  General  McCall  had  gone  back. 
I know  that  I felt  very  much  mortified  when  I found  that  General  McCall  had 
fallen  back  at  the  time  he  did,  until  it  was  cleared  up. 
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Washington,  February  27,  1862. 

Colonel  William  Raymond  Lee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I am  colonel  in  command  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  with  your  regiment? 

Answer.  I was  there  with  a battalion  of  my  regiment. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a succinct  statement  of  what  occurred  ? 

Answer.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  of  the  20th  of  October,  about  half  past  2 
o’clock.  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  the  assistant  adjutant  general  to  General 
Stone,  who  was  in  command  of  the  corps  of  observation  of  which  the  brigade  to 
which  my  regiment  was  attached  formed  a part,  dismounted  at  my  quarters  in 
camp  Benton,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  asked  me  what  force  I could  furnish  for  the  field  immediately.  I 
replied  to  him  that  the  greater  part  of  my  regiment  was  on  detached  duty  in 
observation  of  an  island  in  the  river  below  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  in  support  of 
Ricketts’s  battery  near  the  river,  and  another  portion  also  formed  the  camp 
ground  for  that  day,  and  the  grand  guard  for  the  brigade.  I told  him  I thought 
I could  furnish  a battalion  two  hundred  strong,  that  is,  two  hundred  rifles.  He 
asked  me  whether  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition.  I replied,  “Yes ; they 
have  forty  rounds  each  in  their  cartridge  boxes.”  He  then  told  me  to  march 
the  battalion  to  what  was  called  the  centre  pickets,  on  the  tow-path  of  the  canal, 
and  there  to  await  further  orders.  The  men  were  mustered  and  I found  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  rifles,  part  of  which  I detailed  from  the  line  for  a relief 
camp  guard.  In  twenty  minutes  I marched  a battalion  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  men  out  of  camp,  and  towards  Edwards’s  Ferry  I found  the  road 
filled  with  columns  of  troops — the  Minnesota  1st,  Michigan  7th  and  New  York 
2d.  They  halted  and  defiled  into  the  fields  near  the  river,  on  the  high  ground 
at  the  river,  and  I passed  them.  I ordered  two  companies  that  were  in  support 
of  Ricketts’s  battery  to  report  to  General  Stone  where  he  had  placed  the  battery, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  action.  I defiled  on  to  the  tow-path  and 
marched  to  the  point  designated  in  the  orders  which  I had  received  from  Cap- 
tain Stewart.  He  passed  me  on  the  march;  he  was  mounted  and  had  two  or 
three  orderlies  with  him.  When  I arrived  at  the  centre  pickets  I found  a small 
force  composed  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  and  some  men  of  the  15th  Massachu- 
setts. My  orders  were  to  await  orders  at  that  point.  Captain  Stewart  returned 
without  giving  me  any  orders  at  all.  Colonel  Devens  joined  nie  soon  after,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  removed  his  command,  a battalion  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  to  Harrison’s  island,  which,  before  that,  had  been  occupied  by  one  or 
two  companies  of  his  regiment  as  a picket  guard  in  observation  of  the  Virginia 
shore.  He  went  over  to  the  island  hiipself  in  a boat.  I put  my  own  batt^ion 
into  a bivouac  camp  that  night,  as  it  had  at  that  time  got  to  be  dark. 

Soon  after  that  Major  Revere  and  myself  went  over  to  Harrison’s  island, 
and  there  met  Colonel  Devens,  and  he  showed  me  an  order  which  was  signed 
by  General  Stone  or  by  his  adjutant.  Captain  Stewart,  I have  forgotten  which. 
This  order  required  him  to  establish  pickets  there,  and,  if  I recollect  aright,  to 
defend  that  island  against  any  attack  of  the  enemy  from  the  other  side.  In 
case  he  was  attacked  by  superior  numbers  I was  to  cross  over  as  a re-enforce- 
ment and  join  him  on  the  island.  Major  Revere,  Colonel  Devens,  and  ifiyself 
examined  this  order  carefully  to  see  what  the  nature  of  the  service  was  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  We  examined  the  ground  of  the  island  with  a view  to  its 
defence  against  the  enemy  from  the  Virginia  shore.  The  examination  we 
made  was  quite  a careful  one,  sufficiently  so  to  enable  me  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  I was  to  fight  if  a battle  should  ensue.  We 
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then  arranged  signals,  lights  they  were,  which  were  signals  of  communication 
to  advise  me  that  my  command  must  cross.  We  arranged  that  the  boats 
should  be  left  on  the  Maryland  shore  for  my  use.  Colonel  Devens  also  ad- 
vised me  that  a captain  of  one  of  his  companies,  with  a small  party  of  men,  in- 
tended to  cross  the  river  into  Virginia  with  a view  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
condition  and  location  of  a camp  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  located  a short 
distance  from  the  river  towards  Leesburg.  After  this  examination  and  this 
arrangement  of  signals  as  between  us.  Major  Revere  and  myself  returned  to  the 
Maryland  shore  to  our  command  there. 

At  perhaps  ten  o’clock  at  night  a boat  came  over  from  the  island  bringing 
Quartermaster  Howe,  of  the  15th  regiment,  and  Colonel  Deven’s,  who  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  without  saying  a word  to  me,  proceeded  down  the  tow- 
path  towards  Edwards’s  Ferry.  He  returned;  in  what  time  I cannot  say, 
but  I should  think  it  was  perhaps  in  about  two  hours ; it  was  perhaps  midnight 
when  he  returned.  He  told  me  then  that  he  had  orders  from  Colonel  Devens 
which  he  would  show  to  me,  and  he  read  them  partly  to  me  by  the  light  of  a 
pine-knot  which  we  had  burning.  They  were  somewhat  long.  I found  in  those 
orders,  or  by  those  orders  rather,  that  I was  directed,  or  perhaps  I should  say 
Colonel  Devens  was  advised  that  I would  cross  immediately  with  my  battalion 
and  occupy  the  island,  and  establish  pickets  on  it,  while  he.  Colonel  Devens, 
should  withdraw  his  pickets  from  the  island  and  take  his  battalion  across  the 
river  to  the  Virginia  shore;  “that  Colonel  Lee,  (myself.)  would  furnish  100 
men  from  his  battalion  to  follow  Colonel  Devens  immediately  across  the  river, 
and  occupy  the  high  land  immediately  over  the  river.”  The  duty  assigned  to 
me  by  this  order  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Devens  in  case  he  had  to 
fall  back ; to  allow  his  command  to  pass  down  the  river  bank  and  take  the  boats, 
while  I covered  his  passage  against  the  enemy;  the  quartermaster  also  advised 
me  that  two  mountain  howitzers  would  report  to  me  very  soon.  He  then  took 
a boat  and  crossed  the  river.  In  a short  time  the  howitzers  came  up  from 
Edwards’s  Ferry  or  in  that  direction. 

In  the  meantime  Major  Revere  and  myself  were  engaged  in  sending  over  our 
battalion  in  three  scows  that  were  there.  One  of  the  scows  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other  two.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  larger  one  would 
carry  50  men,  and  the  smaller  ones  would  carry  from  40  to  45  men  each. 
We  put  the  men  on  board  the  scows  as  fast  as  possible,  and  found  that  the 
larger  one  would  carry  45  men,  which  was  the  most  we  could 'get  in  it,  and  the 
others  would  carry  about  40  men  each.  Those  scows  were  poled  across.  The 
current  was  pretty  strong,  very  swift,  the  rains  of  the  previous  few  days 
having  swollen  the  river  considerably,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  island  it  was 
necessary  to  pole  the  scows  up  the  river  some  distance,  and  then  take  the 
downward  current  and  a diagonal  course  across  the  river.  Sometimes  the  scows 
failed  to  make  the  landing  the  first  trial,  and  had  to  be  poled  up  again.  But 
we  got  the  battalion  over  to  the  island.  It  had  been  increased  by  that  time,  by 
order  of  General  Stone,  by  the  101  men  who  had  been  supporting  Ricketts’s 
battery;  they  had  been  detached  from  the  battery  and  ordered  to  goin  me, 
which  they  had  done,  So  that  I then  had  318  men. 

Before  leaving  the  tow-path,  I wrote  a report  to  General  Stone  stating  that  I 
was  there  with  318  men,  and  40  rounds  of  cartridges  to  each  man ; that  Colonel 
Devens  had  reported  to  me  a battalion  of  300  men,  with,  as  he  supposed,  30 
rounds  to  each  man,  and  the  19tli  Massachusetts  had  about  200  men  on  picket 
duty  there  ; so  that  the  whole  force  immediately  available  for  any  service  on  the 
island  was  818  men,  with  muskets  and  rifles,  and  supplied  with  ammunition; 
that  I sent  to  General  Stone.  It  had  then  got  to  be  well  on  towards  morning, 
or  I will  say  it  was  considerably  after  midnight,  when  the  last  boat  went  over 
with  the  howitzers.  I went  in  that  boat  myself.  My  command  had  been  left 
partly  in  the  ruins  of  what  we  supposed  to  be  an  old  tobacco  house,  and  partly 
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stationed  on  picket  duty.  Upon  arriving  on  the  island,  I,  with  Major  Revere, 
joined  Colonel  Uevens  in  a little  house  on  the  island.  I then  requested  him  to 
let  me  read  this  order  under  which  I had  acted  in  crossing  to  the  island,  and 
which  was  signed  by  General  Stone.  Colonel  Devens,  Major  Revere,  and  my- 
self read  it  over,  and  studied  it  with  great  care.  We  found  that  Colonel  Devens 
was  ordered  to  cross  with  his  battalion  of  300  men,  as  we  then  supposed  it  to 
be,  and  a battalion  of  my  own  regiment,  100  strong,  was  to  occupy  the  blufP  to 
cover  his  retreat,  should  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  fall  back.  He  was  to  move 
in  advance  from  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my, supposed  to  be  located  some  short  distance  in  advance  from  the  river  towards 
Leesburg ; and  I think  the  order  required  him,  having  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose, to  retire  to  the  island,  unless  Leesburg  seemed  to  be  unoccupied,  and  it 
would,  in  his  judgment,  be  safe  and  expedient  to  move  upon  Leesburg  with  his 
command.  I understood  the  order  to  give  him  a discretionary  power  to  move 
upon  Leesburg  after  having  broken  up  this  camp.  He  was  himself  to  judge 
whether  it  was  expedient,  as  a military  measure,  for  him  to  advance  or  to  retire. 
At  all  events,  I was  to  maintain  myself  on  the  bluflp  while  he  did  retire,  and 
then,  of  course,  I was  to  retire  myself,  though  that  was  not  stated ; I would  then 
be  in  a condition  that  would  require  me  to  do  so. 

The  movement  across  the  river  began.  I went  with  Major  Revere  to  the  side 
of  the  island  next  the  Virginia  shore  to  look  at  the  ground,  and  to  see  the  means 
of  transportation.  I found  there  a small  row-boat,  a metal  boat,  as  it  proved  to 
be,  and  two  small  skiffs.  Colonel  Devens  immediately  commenced  embarking 
his  men  and  transporting  them  to  the  Virginia  shore.  How  many  men  he  could 
take  at  a time  in  that  metallic  boat  and  the  two  skiffs,  I did  not  wait  to  ascer- 
tain. I went  back  to  the  house,  and  again  read  this  order  to  satisfy  myself  in 
regard  to  the  duty  which  I was  required  to  perform. 

I would  say,  however,  that  before  I had  arrived  on  the  island.  Major  Revere 
and  Colonel  Devens  had  consulted  together  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing over  some  scows  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island,  to  increase  the  means  of 
transportation  there,  of  which  they  had  knowledge,  and  I had  not.  Major  Re- 
vere communicated  to  me  the  result  of  that  conference,  which  was  that  one  of 
the  scows  should  be  carried  around;  and  after  having  myself  looked  at  the 
means  of  transportation,  I at  once  acceded  to  that  arrangement.  My  impres- 
sion now  is — if  the  order  is  extant  it  can  easily  be  ascertained — that  the  order 
of  General  Stone  required  me  to  bring  all  these  scows  around  to  the  Virginia 
shore ; and  I think  that  it  also  required  me  to  haul  them  across  the  island ; of 
that,  however,  I am  not  sure.  Certainly  the  metallic  boat  was  carried  across 
the  island.  It  was  at  first  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  island,  and  Major  Re- 
vere and  Colonel  Devens  had  it  taken  across. 

I ordered  Major  Revere  to  remain  on  the  island  in  command  of  the  residue  of 
my  battalion  on  the  island,  while  I took  command  of  the  100  men  who  were  to 
cross  over  into  Virginia ; I felt  it  my  duty  to  go  with  them.  My  adjutant,  Ad- 
jutant Pierson,  went  with  me ; he  accompanied  me,  acting  as  my  aid. 

After  an  interval,  I cannot  now  undertake  to  say  how  long,  it  was  announced 
to  Colonel  Devens  that  the  last  boat  with  his  men  were  about  to  cross.  He 
shook  hands  with  us,  left  us,  and  went  down  to  the  island  shore  and  crossed 
over.  I prepared  to  follow  him  with  my  battalion  of  101  men.  As  soon  as 
the  boats  came  back,  I commenced  embarking  my  men  and  sending  them  over. 
I think  I found  I could  carry  28  men  in  the  metallic  boat  and  two  skiffs.  The 
men  were  crossed  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  marched  up  on  the  bluff. 
The  bluff  was  close  to  the  river,  and  was,  I should  say,  perhaps  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  face  of  the  bluff  next  to  the  river  was  nearly  per- 
pendicular. The  first  part  of  the  path,  which  was  a winding  one  up  the  bluff, 
was  very  narrow,  afterwards  widening  with  a road  perhaps  wide  enough  to  be 
called  a cart  path. 
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When  I arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  it  was  quite  dark,  hut  I could  distin- 
guish men  moving.  I sought  out  Colonel  Devens  and  stated  to  him  that  I was 
there  with  mj  command,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  move  in  advance.  He 
immediately  marched  his  battalion  forward.  I proceeded  to  make  the  best  dispo- 
sition of  my  own  force  which  I could  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
and  in  the  dark.  This  was  about  half  past  five  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

As  soon  as  it  became  light  enough,  I proceeded  to  examine  the  ground  on 
which  I stood,  and  sent  out  scouts  to  the  front  and  to  the  right  and  the  left; 
posted  a small  force  under  a trusty  and  efficient  officer  to  guard  the  road  from 
the  river,  and  waited  there  for  events  as  they  might  happen.  AYe  had  discov- 
ered no  pickets  of  the  enemy  at  all.  There  had  been  no  sign  of  life,  except 
from  our  own  force. 

At  half  past  seven  o’clock  there  was  a firing  on  our  right,  the  light  of  the 
bluff,  in  and  about  a ravine  where  a party  of  my  scouts,  a sergeant  and  two 
men,  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre.  Just  before  that,  I had  also  sent  my  adju- 
tant and  two  officers  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  adjutant  came  back  and  said  that 
the  sergeant  of  that  scouting  party  had  been  shot,  and  immediately  after  that 
the  sergeant  himself  came  in.  I found  that  he  had  been  shot  in  the  arm.  We 
bound  up  his  wounds  as  well  as  we  could  do  it  there,  and  he  was  sent  down  to 
the  river,  where  I had  posted  an  intelligent  man  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  immediate  communication  with  Major  Eevere,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
rest  of  my  battalion  on  the  island.  After  that  there  was  some  little  firing  of 
pickets;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  were  appa- 
rently firing  across  to  the  island. 

At  about  8 o’clock  we  heard  a heavy  volley  in  advance,  and  after  that  an 
irregular  firing,  which  seemed  to  be  a return  fire.  I judged  from  the  sound  that 
the  firing  was  perhaps  a half  a mile  from  where  my  command  was  then  posted 
on  the  bluff.  In  the  course  of  my  reconnoissance  I found  that  the  path  from 
the  river  continued  on  as  a sort  of  cart  path  up  through  a piece  of  woods,  and 
it  was  up  that  road  that  I supposed  Colonel  Devens  had  moved.  Soon  after 
this  firing,  which  after  the  two  volleys  I have  spoken  of  became  irregular,  as 
between  skirmishers  apparently,  the  wounded  men  began  to  appear  coming 
along  this  road  as  it  opened  from  the  woods  into  the  open  space  where  I was 
posted  on  the  bluff.  Man  followed  after  man,  wounded,  until  I think  there  were 
11  or  13  had  come  back.  They  were  mostly  accompanied  by  men  to  assist 
them.  They  required  some  little  assistance,  which  I furnished,  and  then  they 
were  pa^ed  down  to  the  river,  put  into  a boat  and  sent  across  to  the  island. 

I should  have  stated  before — I vull  do  so  now — that  when  I marched  out  of 
camp  the  preparations  seemed  to  be  for  a battle.  I met  my  assistant  surgeon. 
Dr.  Eevere,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  camp  and  order  ambulances  down  to  the 
canal  opposite  the  central  picket  station,  where  they  would  be  ready  for  use  in 
cose  we  should  want  them.  I directed  him  then  to  report  himself  in  person  at 
the  central  picket  station.  He  had  performed  that  duty,  and  was  on  the  island, 
so  that  these  men  were  sent  over  to  him  for  treatment. 

The  firing  in  front  ceased,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  Colonel  Devens’s  battalion  appeared  on  this  road,  coming  out  of  this  wood, 
on  the  open  space  of  the  bluff.  They  marched  out  in  excellent  order,  coming 
by  flank  column,  in  double  files.  They  were  in  excellent  condition,  no  flurry, 
their  formation  preserved.  YV’hen  they  reached  the  position  where  I stood  I 
went  forward  a little  to  meet  them.  I found  Colonel  Devens  and  his  command 
perfectly  cool.  I asked  what  had  happened  ; I had  before  obtained  some  gen- 
eral information  finm  the  wounded  men,  and  those  who  had  accompanied  them 
to  assist  them.  Colonel  Devens  did  not  say  much  to  me ; he  seemed  very  much 
vexed ; in  fact,  he  seemed  angry  at  the  result  of  the  operation.  I finally  said  to 
hinu  “If  you  are  going  to  stay  here,  colonel,  you  better  form  your  line  of  battle 
across  the  road,  instead  of  leaving  your  battalion  in  column  and  halted  in  the 
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road.”  To  that  he  made  no  reply.  I waited  to  see  whether  he  would  retire 
and  take  the  boats  or  not.  I ascertained  that  the  report  that  there  was  a camp 
of  the  enemy  in  advance  was  a mistake,  the  light  shining  upon  and  through 
some  trees  having  been  mistaken  for  a camp  the  night  before.  I ascertained 
that  Colonel  Devens  had  reconnoitered  over  a hill  a little  in  advance  of  this 
wood  toward  Leesburg;  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  force  of  the  enemy 
there.  He  had  sent  two  companies  forward  to  reconnoitre,  or  in  the  advance 
for  some  purpose,  and  a company  of  the  enemy  had  fired  oh  one  of  these  com- 
panies— company  A,  of  his  regiment — firing  from  a ravine.  That  was  the 
volley  which  I had  heard  at  eight  o’clock.  The  enemy  then  broke  and  run 
into  a field  and  got  under  the  cover  of  some  stacks  of  corn  stalks,  and  Colonel 
Devens’s  two  companies  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  of  his  battalion,  which 
had  remained  in  the  woods,  and  then  they  had,  after  a short  time,  fallen  back 
on  my  position.  After  remaining  there  twenty  minutes  or,  perhaps,  a half  an 
hour.  Colonel  Devens  put  his  battalion  in  motion  again  and  moved  them  in 
advance  once  more,  and  moved  again  up  this  road  without  saying  to  me  what 
he  intended  to  do ; as  he  had  not  retired,  I concluded  that  he  intended  to  fight. 
I accordingly  addressed  a note  to  Major  Revere,  and  sent  it  over  to  the  island, 
saying,  “ Colonel  Devens  has  fallen  back  on  my  position ; we  are  determined  to 
fight.”  That  was  all  I wrote  to  him.  We  remained  there  a considerable  time 
before  the  firing  was  resumed  in  the  advance  in  front  of  me ; by  and  by  it  com- 
menced again ; it  was  irregular,  evidently  the  firing  of  skirmishers ; it  was  not 
a heavy  firing,  but  still  it  was  pretty  active.  The  quartermaster  of  the  15th 
regiment,  Quartermaster  Howe,  had  gone  over  with  Colonel  Devens  early  in 
the  morning,  but  had  left  before  the  first  firing.  He  now  returned  and  said 
that  General  Stone  desired  to  know  what  our  opinion  was.  I told  him  that  we 
were  on  the  Virginia  shore;  that  if  the  government  designed  to  open  a campaign 
at  that  time,  and  on  that  field,  we  had  made  a lodgment,  but  we  should  want 
re-enforcements ; th^t  the  means  of  transportation  were  small,  and  that  we  also 
required  subsistence.  I spoke  to  this  man  very  cautiously,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  no  soldier — had  no  military  knowledge  at  all — and  seemed  very 
much  excited  and  impetuous;  and  in  the  next  place,  I was  not  sure  by  what 
authority,  or  under  what  authority,  he  came  there  speaking  for  General  Stone. 
I therefore  spoke  to  him  very  cautiously,  indeed.  He  then  went  forward  and 
consulted  with  .Colonel  Devens,  and  then  returned  and  crossed  over  to  the  island. 

Captain  Condee  followed;  he  came  over  with  a small  force  of  cavalry;  two 
fours,  as  we  call  it,  of  cavalry-eight  cavalrymen,  I think.  Captain  Condee  rode 
up  on  the  blufi  and  asked  me  what  the  condition  of  things  was.  I told  him  to 
sit  down  and  take  his  pencil  and  write  what  I told  him.  I stated  to  him  pre- 
cisely what  had  occurred,  and  what  I had  stated  to  the  quartermaster;  I repeated 
that  to  him,  and  he  put  it  in  writing — that  is,  the  memorandum  related  to  what 
had  happened,  to  our  condition,  and  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  we  were 
expected  to  maintain  our  position.  After  this  interview,  he  retired  with  his  horse ; 
went  back  to  the  island,  I supposed.  He  went  down  to  the  blufip,  to  the  landing. 
At  about  12  o’clock,  it  might  have  been,  or,  perhaps,  later,  for  I will  not  be  sure 
about  the  time.  Major  Revere  appeared  on  the  field  with  the  residue  of  my  bat- 
talion which  had  been  left  on  the  island  under  his  command.  This  increased 
my  force  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  He  told  me,  or  some  officer  who 
came  with  him  told  me,  that  Colonel  Baker  was  on  the  island.  I disposed  of  my 
men,  this  battalion  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  in  the  best  manner  I 
could  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river,  for  that  was  still  my  duty,  as  I had  no 
further  orders  than  to  maintain  my  position  there  on  the  blufi*  as  a covering  party 
for  Colonel  Devens.  After  having  disposed  of  my  men  in  the  best  manner  to 
carry  out  these  orders,  I left  the  bluff  to  go  to  the  river  to  cross  over  to  the 
island  to  see  Colonel  Baker,  with  a view  of  explaining  to  him  not  only  the  con- 
dition of  things  so  far  as  the  troops  were  concerned,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
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ground  upon  which  we  stood  and  were  to  operate,  for  I had  reconnoitered  it 
very  carefully  indeed.  After  proceeding  towards  the  river  for  that  purpose,  for 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet,  the  firing  in  front  opened  again  very  heavily.  I im- 
mediately returned  to  my  command,  judging  that  to  be  the  proper  place  for  me 
if  there  was  going  to  be  an  action;  and  there  I remained  until  some  time  after 
1 o’clock.  Some  time  between  1 and  2 o’clock  I heard  a voice  behind  me  in- 
quiring for  Colonel  Lee,  and  Major  Revere,  I think,  said,  pointing  to  me, 
“There  he  stands.”  I turned  around,  and  a military  officer  on  horseback  pre- 
sented himself,  and  bowed  very  politely,  and  said ; “ I congratulate  you  upon 

the  prospect  of  a battle.”  I bowed,  and  said:  “I  suppose  you  assume  com- 

mand.” I knew  it  was  Colonel  Baker.  I had  seen  him  once  before  at  Pooles- 
ville,  for,  perhaps,  a minute,  and  I recognized  him  here.  He  said  he  would 
assume  command.  Colonel  Baker  was  followed  by  a battalion  of  the  California 
regiment,  as  it  was  called,  Colonel  Baker’s  regiment,  and  the  Tammauy  regiment. 
I should  have  stated  that  before  the  battalion  of  my  own  regiment  had  come 
over,  under  the  command  of  Major  Revere,  a battalion  of  the  15th  Massachusetts 
regiment  had  come  across  between  11  and  half-past  11  o’clock,  and  had  passed 
to  the  front  and  re-enforced  Colonel  Devens,  who  commanded  the  15th  regiment. 
Colonel  Baker,  upon  his  anival,  immediately  proceeded  to  form  his  order  of 
battle  with  the,  troops  as  they  came  over.  My  own  order  of  battle  had  placed 
the  main  body  of  troops  I had  across  the  bluff,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river, 
the  right  resting  on  the  woods,  with  an  advance  guard  in  the  wood,  and  the 
left  resting  on  the  woods,  with  an  advance  guard  also  in  the  wood,  each  wing 
having  an  advance  guard  in  the  wood  of  one  company.  That  line  was  formed 
to  cover  Colonel  Devens’s  retreat;  not  exactly  to  fight  a battle,  but  to  cover  his 
retreat — of  course,  to  fight  the  enemy  if  they  followed  him.  Colonel  Baker  left 
my  command  mainly  as  it  was,  placing  two  companies  of  the  California  regiment 
on  the  right  of  my  battalion,  leaving  the  road  from  the  woods  open  for  a short 
time.  He  placed  companies  of  the  California  regiment,  and  the  Tammany 
regiment,  on  my  left,  in  the  woods.  What  disposition  was  made  of  them  in  the 
woods  I cannot  tell.  And  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  advance  guard  on 
my  right  I could  not  tell,  as  it  was  hid  from  my  sight.  Having  done  this, 
Colonel  Baker,  who  was  still  mounted,  rode  up  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I liked 
the  order  of  battle.  I told  him  I thought  the  battle  was  to  be  made  on  the  left. 
I added  nothing  more  than  that.  I told  him  the  battle  was  to  be  made  on  the 
left.  His  order  of  battle  was  what  was  termed  a parallel  order ; the  centre  being 
re-enforced,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  the  centre  being,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  in 
rear  of  the  front  line. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  The  river  was  in  your  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  perhaps  ^ty  or  sixty  feet  in  the  rear  of  us,  under  the  bluff. 
In  the  meantime  the  15th  Massachusetts  had  fallen  back  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  They  came  back  in  good  order.  They  did  not  come  back  in  a bat- 
talion, but  in  independent  companies.  They  marched  diagonally  across  in  front 
of  my  line  and  formed  a line  across  my  right,  being  what  is  called  a crotchet 
thrown  forward,  the  left  wing  of  the  15th  being  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  my 
line,  that  is,  towards  the  river ; the  order  of  battle  then  was  a parallel  order,  the 
centre  being  re-enforced,  with  a crotchet  thrown  forward  on  the  right,  the  left 
wing  of  the  crotchet  being  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of  my  own  line.  The  right 
and  left  wings,  as  I am  informed,  had  advanced  guards  thrown  forward  in  detached 
companies.  About  that  time,  or  soon  after.  Colonel  Baker  asked  me  in  regard 
to  my  opinion  of  the  order  of  battle,  a gun,  what  would  be  called  a 6-pounder 
gun,  it  was  a J ames  gun,  which  would  throw  a solid  shot  of  thirteen  pounds, 
drove  upon  the  field  just  in  rear  of  my  front  line,  where  it  was  halted.  I supposed 
the  gun  was  to  be  unlimbcred,  and  run  up  by  hand  to  a little  ridge  just  in  front 
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of  us — a ridge  which  extended  across  the  bluff.  I wheeled  a platoon  to  the 
right  to  make  an  opening  for  the  gun  to  move  forward  through  my  line,  waiting 
for  them  to  unlimber.  But  the  officer  in  command  of  the  gun  gave  the  order  to 
move  forward,  and  it  moved  forward,  without  unlimbering,  to  the  ridge.  The 
horses  had  hardly  appeared  above  the  ridge  before  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  and  opened  lire  upon  us.  The  distance  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  front  of  us.  The  enemy  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  was 
in  front  of  the  open  space  upon  which  we  were  formed,  and  opened  fire.  Their 
fire  was  directed  to  this  gun.  I will  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  horaes 
were  shot,  but  the  two  leading  horses  were  very  badly  hurt — the  head  of  one  of 
them  was  very  nearly  shot  away,  and  the  rider,  if  my  impression  serves  me 
right — and  he  was  the  only  rider  for  the  six  horses — was  shot  out  of  his 
saddle.  That  was  just  as  the  horses  were  turning  for  the  purpose  of  uniimbering 
the  gun.  They  were  just  lifting  up  the  trail  off  the  limber,  and  a number  of 
the  men  of  the  gun  were  shot  down.  The  horses  became  frantic;  the  leading 
horses  broke  the  traces,  and  they  all  rushed  down  the  hill,  dragging  the  limber 
after  them.  They  rushed  through  my  line,  disturbing  it  somewhat,  of  course, 
and  passed  to  the  rear  a short  distance,  the  limber  with  the  horses  attached. 
However,  the  gun  was  got  into  action,  and  a few  discharges  made  from  it. 
As  I was  informed,  the  man  who  had  the  friction  primers  was  shot  and  carried 
to  the  rear  with  the  primers  in  his  pocket ; but  one  of  the  men  happened  to 
have  some  in  his  pocket,  so  that  the  gun  was  not  entirely  disabled  from  that 
cause.  But  the  men  were  shot  away  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  the 
gun  forward  after  the  recoil  from  the  fire  without  assistance.  Colonel  Baker, 
himself,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  so  did  his  assistant  adjutant  general 
also ; and  I think  I saw  Colonel  Cogswell  there.  The  gun  Avas,  in  this  way, 
moved  forward  and  loaded.  Of  course,  a heavy  fire  was  all  this  time  directed 
upon  it.  In  the  meantime  the  infantry  lines  had  been  moved  forward.  My 
"own  had  been  moved  forward  to  deliver  their  fire.  A fire  had  commenced  on 
our  right  wing  between  the  enemy  and  the  advanced  guards.  At  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  no  enemy  on  the  left.  On  our  right  we  had  been  attacked 
very  sharply,  and  some  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  firing  was  pretty  heavy 
on  our  right. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a bluff  on  your  left  that  protected  the  enemy  from 
view  until  they  got  close  upon  you  h 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  was  a ravine  in  the  woods  on  our  left ; but  the  enemy 
had  not  come  in  on  our  left  at  that  time.  As  I was  saying,  I moved  my  own 
line  in  advance  to  this  ridge,  under  orders  to  fire  by  files.  I took  the  liberty  of 
objecting  to  Colonel  Baker  to  that  order,  because  they  AA^ere  raw  troops,  and  I 
doubted  whether  we  could  make  them  fire  by  files.  His  orders  were  to  fall 
back  and  load,  and  moA^e  forward  again,  and  so  continue  the  fire.  I gave  the 
order  to  fire  by  files ; gave  notice  to  the  battalion  to  move  forward,  and  gave 
the  order  to  fire  by  file,  commencing  on  the  right.  They  brought  down  their 
rifles  and  delivered  their  fire,  but  very  quickly,  very  rapidly  indeed ; the  whole 
line  deli\^ered  their  fire.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  were  delivering  their  fire 
by  companies,  so  that  their  fire  was  continuous.  My  men  fell  back  steadily  a 
short  distance,  perhaps  ten  feet,  the  ground  there  descending  a little,  where  they 
loaded,  and  at  the  order  moved  forward  again  very  steadily.  The  two  com- 
panies of  the  California  regiment  on  my  right  did  not  move  forward  with  alac- 
rity; they  still  lay  on  the  ground.  After  the  engagement  had  been  continued 
in  this  manner  for  some  time.  Colonel  Baker  came  to  the  position  that  I occu- 
pied and  asked  me  why  those  men  were  not  in  action.  I made  some  remark  in 
reply  to  that,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  I could  not  get  them  into  action. 
He  went  among  them,  and  Avas  very  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  get  them  into 
action;  he  failed,  however.  They  rose  once  to  deliver  their  fire;  that  was  just 
as  my  men  went  forward.  As  the  gun  was  in  front  of  me  I was  obliged  to 
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oblique  my  line  a little,  and  the  California  companies  would  have  fired  into  us, 
but  Major  Revere  and  my  adjutant  went  among  them  and  beat  down  their 
pieces,  and  prevented  their  firing. 

In  the  meantime  the  gun  was  disabled  to  a great  extent  for  the  want  of  ar- 
tillerists. I carried  shells  myself  to  the  gun.  I looked  into  the  ammunition 
chest  for  canister,  but  could  not  find  any  at  all.  It  was  a rifle-gun  and  they 
had  nothing  but  shell.  Finally  there  was  one  man  left  at  the  gun ; he  came  to 
me  bleeding,  and  said,  “ I have  done  all  I could.”  I said,  “ Yes,  you  have 
been  a brave  man.”  He  gave  up  his  sword,  and  went  bleeding  to  the  rear,  and 
the  gun  was  left  without  a man.  In  the  meantime  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
enemy  had  been  re-enforced  upon  our  left.  The  firing  there  had  been  very 
heavy  indeed — the  left  was  driven.  Colonel  Baker  went  to  the  left  and  passed 
into  the  woods.  After  a moment  he  came  out  of  the  woods  on  my  front  and 
left.  The  enemy  were  perhaps  within  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  of  the  position 
in  which  he  stood.  There  was  a heavy  firing  there,  and  Colonel  Baker  was 
shot  by  a man  with  a revolver — shot  in  the  temple — at  least  I supposed  so,  for 
as  he  was  borne  by  me  dead  I saw  that  his  temple  was  bleeding.  passed 
to  the  rear  a dead  man.  It  had  then  got  to  be,  I should  think,  half  past 
four  o’clock.  We  had  been  fighting  at  that  time,  I should  suppose,  about  two 
hours.  The  left  had  been  driven  in  ; it  was  very  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  there.  The  right  had  not  been  driven  in  very  much.  The  15th  Mas- 
sachusetts had  maintained  its  line  with  great  steadiness,  the  right  delivering 
their  fire,  the  left  wing  of  the  crotchet  not  being  able  to  fire,  for,  being  on  lower 
ground,  if  they  had  fired  it  would  have  been  right  into  us — we  should  have  re- 
ceived their  fire  instead  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  our  loss  had  been  very 
heavy.  The  loss  of  my  own  regiment  in  the  open  space  had  been  particularly 
heavy  ; but  the  men  still  maintained  a good  steady  bearing.  They  had  broken 
once,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  disturbed  by  the  example  of  a company  on 
our  right  which  had  broken  in  a panic.  By  the  efforts  of  Captain  Tremlett  and 
Major  Revere,  and  my  adjutant,  the  line  was  reformed  and  the  men  went  to  work 
again  with  steadinesss.  We  had  been  obliged  to  move  two  companies  of  my  own 
regiment  in  the  line  in  rear  of  us,  in  order  to  take  the  places  of  companies  in  the  front 
of  line,  which  had  been  decimated  or  broken  up  by  the  fire.  Indeed, our  resources,! 
could  see,  were  entirely  exhausted  by  this  time.  It  had  got  to  be  towards  5 o’clock. 
Soon  after  Colonel  Baker  was  killed,  or  about  this  time,  supposing  myself  to  be 
in  command,  seeing  that  we  were  overpowered,  and  knowing  that  our  means  of 
transportation  were  very  small  indeed,  in  order  to  get  the  wounded  over  even 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a stand  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  river,  I 
said  to  the  officers  about  me  that  in  my  judgment  we  should  retreat,  or  fall 
back.  In  order  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river,  I took  a small  force,  com- 
posed of  a company  of  the  15th  regiment,  detachments  of  two  of  my  own  com- 
panies, and  a platoon  of  the  Californians,  and  directed  them  to  report  to  Major 
Revere  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a covering  line  to  enable  those  at  the  river 
side  to  get  across.  That  would  cover  their  passage.  My  object  was  to  cover 
the  passage  particularly  of  the  wounded,  for  Dr.  Revere,  the  only  surgeon  on 
the  field — who  had  crossed  over  with  Major  Revere  when  he  brought  the  bat- 
talion under  his  command — Dr.  Revere  had  been  sent  to  the  river  by  Major 
Revere  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  passage  of  the  wounded,  getting 
them  into  the  boats,  and  sending  them  across.  Captain  Harvey,  of  Colonel 
Baker’s  staff,  his  adjutant  general,  came  up  and  said  that  he  believed  that 
Colonel  Cogswell  was  the  senior  officer.  Colonel  Cogswell  was  a stranger  to 
me.  I knew  he  was  on  the  field,  but  whether  he  was  my  senior  or  I his  was  a 
question  I could  not  determine  there.  But  as  Captain  Harvey  stated  it  con- 
fidently I accepted  it  as  a fact,  for  it  was  no  time  to  dispute  about  rank  on  a 
field  of  battle  like  that.  I said,  “Very  well;  what  are  your  orders?”  “I 
think,”  said  Colonel  Cogswell,  “ that  we  better  try  to  cut  our  way  through  the 
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enemy  to  the  left  and  reach  Edwards’s  Ferry,”  which  is  some  two  and  a half  or 
three  miles  distant  from  where  we  were.  So  we  formed  a small  column  and 
moved  it  by  the  left  flank  into  the  woods.  Now,  I knew  a Mississippi  regiment 
had  come  in  there,  apparently  having  come  right  up  the  river  bank  from  some 
place  below.  Company  D of  my  own  regiment  had  been  driven  in  from  the 
left,  and  a sergeant  and  corporal  of  that  company  told  me  that  a regiment  of  the 
enemy  had  come  in  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  direction 
of  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  had  placed  themselves  on  our  left.  Still,  the  order 
was  to  move,  and  I moved  with  what  troops  of  this  covering  line  which  I had 
formed  I could  collect.  The  head  of  the  column  moving  up  soon  came  within 
a few  feet  of  the  front  of  the  enemy,  so  it  was  stated  to  me,  who  fired  a volley 
which  just  crushed  away  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  column  fell  back.  I 
myself  did  not  get  further  than  the  road.  Colonel  Cogswell’s  men  were  formed 
in  front  of  mine.  The  column  then  began  to  retire  toAvards  the  bluff,  and  began 
to  pass  down  the  road  on  the  bluff  to  the  landing.  A great  many  men  had  gone 
down  previously.  Major  Revere  and  some  officers  of  my  own  regiment,  and  a 
few  of  th6  other  regiments,  and  a small  body  of  men,  were  still  left  on  the  field. 
The  enemy  came  in  on  our  left  and  on  our  front.  As  we  were  standing  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  they  delivered  some  very  heavy  volleys  into  us,  and  some  of 
our  men  were  hurt.  But  they  were  protected  by  the  trees.  1 myself  was  pro- 
tected by  a horse  that  had  been  wounded  and  had  fallen  down  on  his  fore  knees. 
Previous  to  that.  Major  Revere  had  gone  forward  where  the  two  mountain  howit- 
zers had  been  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  and  seeing  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  get  them.  They  were  fired 
upon,  and  Major  Revere  was  slightly  Avounded,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retire  and 
leave  the  howitzers  there.  The  James  gun  had  also  been  moved  back  to  the  rear 
and  throAvn  into  a ravine  near  the  river,  as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it.  We  were 
all  dri\"en  from  the  field.  The  enemy  now  advanced  from  the  front,  left,  and 
right.  As  there  Avas  no  egress  from  the  open  space  on  the  blufP  in  any  direction 
through  the  woods,  we  then  walked  quietly  doAvn  the  road  towards  the  river ; 
and  I may  say  here  that  I saw  no  hasty  movement  of  officers  or  men  down 
that  bluff.  There  was  no  running  or  panic.  Of  course,  they  went  down  some- 
what rapidly,  but  there  Avas  no  evidence  of  a panic — no  signs  of  fright.  We 
were  whipped,  we  knew  that ; we  Avere  defeated ; still,  the  men  were  composed 
and  calm.  There  Avere  tAvo  boats  then  at  the  landing — this  metallic  boat,  and 
a scow  Avhich  Major  Revere  had  got  over  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  What 
had  become  of  the  skiffs  I did  not  know.  The  scow  was  filled  by  a company 
of  the  Tammany  regiment  coming  over  to  re-enforce  us.  There  were  two  com- 
panies who  were  landed  and  went  a little  way  up  the  bluff,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  and  retired.  How  far  they  went  up  the  bluff  I do  not  knoAv.  Of 
course,  what  means  of  transportation  Ave  had  Avas  rapidly  used  by  the  men. 
The  boats  Avere  not  brought  close  up  to  the  shore,  but  the  men  Avaded  out  and 
got  into  them.  Major  Revere  and  myself,  and  a small  party  of  us,  passed  to 
the  left — the  left  as  A\^e  were  then  facing  the  river — and  proceeded  along  up  the 
river.  So  far  as  Ave  could  tell,  the  Avounded  had  all  been  got  over,  except  three 
wounded  Avho  were  carried  to  Leesburg.  We  passed  to  the  left  up  the  river, 
hoping  that  we  might  find  some  place  to  cross  the  river,  as  we  supposed  we 
could  not  cross  there.  The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  had  come  on  the  bluff,  and, 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  were  delivering  a heavy  fire,  not  only  into  the 
river  where  the  men  Avere  crossing,  but,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  also  upon  the 
river  shore  where  the  men  stood  clustered  together  very  thickly;  and  some  of 
our  men  were  killed  and  wounded  there  as  well  as  in  the  river.  We  passed 
along  up  the  iWer,  hoping  that  opportunities  might  offer  for  escape.  We  did 
not  succeed,  but  were  captured  by  a party  of  cavalry  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Did  you  not  expect  re-enforcements  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  during 
that  engagement? 

Answer.  I did  myself.  My  left  ear  was  open,  as  we  say. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re-enforcements  com- 
ing up  from  there  ? 

Answer.  I am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I was  three  and  a half  miles 
from  that  place,  and  I do  not  know  what  force  the  enemy  had  there,  except 
from  their  own  statement. 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a single  regiment  attacking 
the  enemy  upon  the  left  during  that  engagement  ? 

Answer.  I think  we  should  have  whipped  them. 

Question.  Suppose  that  even  half  a regiment  had  come  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly, attacking  them  upon  their  rear,  without  their  knowing  how  many 
there  were.  Would  not  the  surprise  have  broken  them  ? 

Answer.  They  would  not  have  attacked  them  upon  the  rear.  This  Missis- 
sippi regiment  came  up  two  miles  to  the  support  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  who 
were  fighting  us.  I think,  as  a military  proposition,  the  result  of  moving 
half  a regiment  up  towards  their  rear  or  flank  would  have  been  that  but  one 
regiment  of  the  enemy  (either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  Mississippi)  would 
have  been  sent  to  attack  us  on  our  left,  instead  of  two. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Could  you  have  held  your  own  with  only  one  regiment  re-enforc- 
ing the  enemy  against  you  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  we  could  on  that  ground. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  But  with  a whole  regiment  of  our  men  coming  in  on  their  flank, 
you  could  have  whipped  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; I think  so.  I think  a regiment  of  one  thousand  men, 
efficient  soldiers,  well  commanded,  would  have  occupied  the  enemy  on  the  left, 
and  occupied  them  so  seriously  that  they  could  not  have  been  able  to  send  a 
very  heavy  force  against  us.  I think,  from  the  best  information  I have — from 
communications  made  to  me  by  commanders  of  battalions,  before  the  battle,  as 
to  the  strength  of  their  battalions — I think  we  had  there  1,600  men  in  round 
numbers.  I make  it  out  1,603  men,  rank  and  file,  that  were  fairly  in  that  action. 
The  two  companies  of  the  Tammany  regiment  I do  not  include,  because  we 
were  defeated  before  they  came  over.  I do  not  include  the  nineteenth  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  on  the  island,  because  they  were  never  under  fire.  I think 
it  proper  to  state  that  to  this  committee,  because  I have  read  a report  of 
Colonel  Hinks,  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  the  nineteenth  Massachusetts 
were  in  the  action.  They  never  were  under  fire.  I desire  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  expressing  my  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  a thousand  men  coming 
up  there  from  Edwards’s  Ferry,  it  is  merely  an  opinion.  I cannot  tell  what  the 
result  would  have  been  ; but  my  judgment  upon  it  is,  that  a thousand  men  oc- 
cupying the  enemy  upon  our  left,  and  preventing  the  re-enforcements  of  the 
enemy  coming  in  on  our  left,  would  have  very  materially  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  even  on  that  ground.  The  ground  on  which  we  fought  the  battle 
was  most  unfavorable.  I think  if  I could  lio.ve  seen  Colonel  Baker  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  would  have  understood  it  a great 
deal  better. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation  there  ? 

Answer.  I am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I do  not  know  what  orders 
were  given  in  regard  to  transportation  for  the  troops.  I tell  you  what  there 
was  there. 
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By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  General  Stone’s  orders  once  or  twice.  Was 
there  any  qualification  in  reference  to  the  means  of  transportation?  Was  the 
order  to  cross  on  condition  that  there  was  transportation  sufficient,  or  any  quali- 
fication of  that  kind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  were  directions  in  the  order  as  to  how  the  means  of 
transportation  were  to  he  used. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  stated  that  you  had  orders  to  take  the  boats  from  the  Mary- 
land side  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island.  How  was  that  to  he  done — across 
the  island,  or  around  the  upper  end,  or  around  the  lower  end? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  the  order  was  to  haul  the  boats  across  the 
island.  I wish  to  be  understood  as  being  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
taking  all  the  boats  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island.  I am  not  sure  whether 
I had  that  order  at  all.  But  I will  say  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  it, 
because  re-enforcements  can;e  up  on  the  tow-path  before  we  got  our  boat 
around. 

Question.  Would  not  the  taking  these  boats  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  island 
have  left  you  entirely  without  transportation  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
island  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  re-enforcements  could  not  have  come  across  at  all. 

Question.  In  any  event,  was  not  the  transportation  entirely  insufficient  for 
getting  over  there  and  getting  back  ? 

Answer.  I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Stone  had  knowledge  of  what  the 
means  of  transportation  were  ? 

Answer.  I do  not. 

Question.  When  had  General  Stone  been  at  that  point? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I had  never  seen  General  Stone  but  three  or  four 
times  on  a reconnoissance,  and  once  on  business  at  his  headquarters. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  order  which  you  read  contemplated 
your  crossing  at  Harrison’s  island? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  fixed  that  point  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I will  ask  you,  as  a military  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  seen 
to  it  that  there  was  sufficient  transportation  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  answering  that  as  a military  man,  the  military  commander 
who  organizes  and  directs  a battle  to  be  fought  is,  of  course,  responsible,  so  far 
as  giving  orders  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  seeing,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
that  those  orders  are  obeyed,  for  the  condition  of  the  troops,  for  a sufficiency  of 
force  for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  transport  service,  whether  it  be  by  land  or 
water. 

Question.  He  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  means  are  provided  for 
carrying  out  his  orders? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I take  it  for  granted  that  a military  commander  is  bound 
to  take  all  reasonable  and  proper  measures  to  see  that  success  shall  follow  his 
movements. 

Question.  That  would  make  General  Stone,  then,  responsible  for  providing 
the  means  of  transportation.  You  have  spoken  of  the  line  of  battle  as  formed 
by  Colonel  Baker.  Do  you  deem  that  the  position  selected  by  Colonel  Baker 
for  forming  his  line  of  battle  was  well  taken  ? 
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Answer.  I do  not.  I think  Colonel  Baker  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
ground  upon  which  we  were  to  fight. 

Question.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  make  a reconnoissance  of  the  ground 
himself? 

Answer.  The  battle  commenced  within  a very  short  time  after  he  came  upon 
the  ground ; that  is,  what  we  call  the  main  battle  of  the  day. 

Question.  If  the  lino  of  battle  had  been  formed  in  the  woods,  on  the  right, 
instead  of  across  the  open  space,  would  you  not  have  been  in  a better  posi- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I think  the  centre  line  of  battle  was  well  placed.  I think 
where  I commanded  myself  was  well  placed;  it  was  an  open  space  that  com- 
manded the  road.  When  I remarked  to  Colonel  Baker  that  the  battle  Avould  be 
upon  our  left,  I meant  to  say  that  the  enemy  would  attack  us  in  force  there. 
Our  way  of  communication  was  with  the  left,  and  therefore  our  greatest  resist- 
ance should  have  been  upon  the  left,  and  for  two  reasons : one  was  that  we 
should  check  the  enemy  there,  and  by  checking  the  enemy  we  left  our  commu- 
nication open  with  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

Question.  After  you  found  that  the  day  was  lost,  was  it  at  any  time  deemed 
advisable  to  go  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  with  your  force? 

Answer.  We  made  an  effort  to  get  there.  I have  already  stated  that  a small 
column  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  moved  to  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing our  communication  with  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  that  the  front  of  the  col- 
umn was  crushed  away  by  the  fire  of  the  Mississippians,  who  had  come  in  on 
our  left  eight  or  nine  hundred  strong,  as  we  supposed,  and  our  men  gave 
way. 

Question.  Could  any  guard  have  been  placed  over  the  boats  to  have  afforded 
any  reasonable  chance  for  the  escape  of  the  men  when  they  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  the  river? 

Answer.  I think  not.  The  boats  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  One  was  sunk;  we  supposed  the  bottom  had  been  riddled  by 
bullets.  The  metallic  boat  floated  down  the  river,  the  man  who  was  biinging  it 
over  having  been  shot ; and  every  man  who  undertook  to  swim  was  exposed  to 
a heavy  fire. 

Question.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  means  of  transportation  across  the 
river,  were  there  not  sufficient  troops  in  the  vicinity  to  have  re-enforced  you,  so 
as  to  have  enabled  you  to  win  the  day  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  There  might  have  been  three  or  four  thousand 
troops  thrown  over. 

Question.  So  that  the  whole  disaster  resulted  from  insufficiency  of  transpor- 
tation? 

Answer.  The  disaster  resulted  from  the  fact  that  a small  corps,  1,600  strong, 
'was  obliged  to  fight  a force  of  3,200,  (that  being  the  enemy’s  force,  as  stated  to 
me  by  a rebel  officer,)  and  fight  them  under  great  disadvantages.  The  battle  was 
not  lost  because  the  means  of  transportation  were  small.  The  battle  was  lost 
because  we  were  overpowered.  The  loss  in  the  river  and  by  being  taken  pris- 
oners was  due,  of  course,  to  the  want  of  transportation,  to  some  extent — to  a great 
extent,  I will  say.  Had  the  means  of  transportation  been  greater,  more  men  could 
have  been  got  across,  even  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  fought  with  1,600  men  against  3,200  men. 

Question.  If  you  had  had  sufficient  means  of  transportation  during  the  day 
where  you  crossed,  were  there  not  troops  enough  there  that  might  have  been 
taken  over  to  have  saved  the  day? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  plenty  of  them. 

Question.  Then,  taking  it  in  that  point  of  view,  the  whole  disaster  resulted 
from  insufficiency  of  transportation,  because  then  troops  enough  might  have  been 
thrown  across  to  have  made  you  equal  to  the  enemy  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Question.  In  relation  to  the  place  of  crossing,  was  the  place  a good  one  ? 

Answer.  In  some  respects  it  was.  For  the  duty  originally  contemplated  it 
was  a good  one.  It  was  a narrow  place,  and,  of  course,  the  passage  could  be 
made  quickly.  And  also,  supposing  that  the  enemy  did  not  occupy  that  place 
with  pickets,  in  regard  to  which  we  had  no  knowledge,  the  place  was  a good 
one.  It  was  proved  that  the  enemy’s  pickets  had  been  withdrawn.  We  could 
concentrate  our  battalions  in  an  open  space  surrounded  by  woods,  with  a road 
in  front  of  us  leading  to  the  point  of  attack.  The  woods  protected  us  even  in 
daytime  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  supposing  that  the  enemy 
were  not  apprised  of  our  crossing — that  they  were  not  in  observation  of  us  with 
their  pickets — it  was  a very  good  point  to  cross  for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  a 
good  point  to  cross  a large  body  of  troops  to  fight  a battle,  because  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  battle-field  were  so  narrow  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  move 
forward  to  it  in  very  narrow  columns.  They  were  obliged  to  go  up  in  small 
detachments  instead  of  going  up  in  heavy  masses,  which  of  itself  would  have 
had  a great  moral  effect. 

Question.  Was  not  the  water  very  deep  between  the  island  and  the  Virginia 
shore  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  how  long  the  poles  were ; they  were  not  of  any  very 
great  length ; perhaps  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  boat  swere  poled  across,  ex- 
cept the  metallic  boat  and  the  skiffs,  which  were  paddled  across. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  boats  in  the  canal  there 
which  might  have  been  taken  out  so  as  to  have  even  bridged  the  river,  or  at 
least  to  have  afforded  sufficient  means  of  transportation  back  and  forth  'I 

Answer.  I am  not  aware  of  that.  There  was  one  canal-boat  which  came  down 
that  night  from  Conrad’s  Ferry  with  some  shovels.  I do  not  know  how  that 
boat  could  have  been  locked  out  into  the  river  there.  There  was  no  lock-out 
at  that  point. 

Question.  There  was  a lock-out  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ; just  below  Edwards’s  Ferry.  That  was  three  miles  and 
a half  below  us. 

Question.  Boats  might  have  been  locked-out  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  taken 
up  the  river,  if  time  sufficient  had  been  allowed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  been  a difficult  task,  I think;  but  it  could 
have  been  done. 

By  Mr.  Oovode : 

Question.  Was  not  the  placing  you  on  that  bluff  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
Colonel  Devens’s  forces,  placing  you  in  rather  a hazardous  position,  liable  to  be 
cut  off] 

Answer.  If  we  did  our  duty  I suppose  we  should  have  been  destroyed.  I 
knew  that  perfectly  well  when  I went  there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch ; 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  orders  were  received  from  General  Stone  dur- 
ing the  day  ? 

Answer.  I received  none,  and  Colonel  Devens  received  none  that  I know  of 
after  midnight  the  night  before,  except  from  Colonel  Baker  ;•  and  that  was  di- 
rectly on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  spoke  about  some  person  coming  to  you  on  the  field  who  was 
no  military  man  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  quartermaster  of  the  15th  regiment.  I said  he  had  no 
military  knowledge.  He  did  not  come  with  any  orders,  but  said  he  came  from 
General  Stone,  to  ask  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
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Question.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  you  deem  important,  that  you 
have  not  stated  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know  that  there  are,  I will  state  that  when  we  were  taken 
to  Leesburg  after  being  captured,  General  Evans,  the  rebel  general,  offered  to 
Colonel  Cogswell,  Major  Revere,  and  myself,  and  other  officers  who  were  with 
us,  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Leesburg,  if  we  would  agree  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  confederate  government.  He  had  a written  parole  for  us  to  sign. 
How,  I did  not  intend  to  sign  any  parole,  but  I said,  “ General,  let  us  look  at 
the  phraseology  of  this.’’  I examined  it,  and  said,  “Let  us  add — ‘unless  duly 
exchanged  or  otherwise.’”  He  said  in  his  report,  that  that  “or  otherwise,” 
meant  that  we  expected  to  be  recaptured  that  night.  I declined  the  parole,  be- 
cause I did  not  know  what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  in  reference 
to  such  matters,  and  I did  not  know  but  that  I might  compromise  it  in  some 
way.  In  regard  to  my  experience  as  a prisoner  within  their  lines,  I consider 
myself  on  parole  of  honor  not  to  divulge  anything  until  exchanged. 

By  Mr.  Qooch : 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  Colonel  Baker  from  the  time 
he  came  on  the  field  until  he  felU 

Answer.  I think  his  bearing  was  that  of  a cool,  gallant,  and  chivalric  soldier. 

Question.  He  was  cool  and  self-possessed  ? 

Answer.  Perfectly  so. 


Washington,  February  27,  1862. 
Major  Paul  J.  Revere  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Major  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  Colonel  Lee  in  relation  to  what 
transpired  at  that  time.  State  whether  or  not  you  concur  with  him  in  what  he 
has  stated. 

Answer.  I do,  entirely. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  he  has  made? 
Answer.  I have  nothing  whatever  to  add. 


Washington,  February  27,  1863. 

General  Charles  P.  Stone  recalled,  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already  stated,  you  will  please  state  it.  AVhat  the  committee 
desire  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Answer.  I have  observed  that  a great  deal  of  blame  has  been  cast  upon  me 
for  leaving  a small  body  of  troops  on  the  Virginia  shore  opposite  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  October  21,  1861,  after  the  defeat  ot  Colonel 
Baker’s  command  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  I am  blamed  for  not  withdrawing  the  troops 
I had  caused  to  be  thrown  across  the  river  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  leaving  them 
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over  there  exposed  to  the  same  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  already  succeeded 
against  Colonel  Baker.  I desire  to  state,  in  reference  to  that  matter,  that  that 
danger  occurred  to  me  the  moment  I learned  of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 
And  in  addition  I will  state  that  I had  had  no  conception  that  there  had  been 
or  was  to  be  a disaster  at  Bali’s  Bluff  until  just  after  dusk  on  that  day.  I think 
it  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  that  a staff  officer  whom  I had  sent  to 
Colonel  Baker  returned  to  me.  (As  Colonel  Baker  had  not  sent  me  any  mes- 
sages, I took  the  usual  precaution  of  a general  commanding,  and  sent  a staff 
officer  to  the  right,  with  orders  to  see  Colonel  Baker,  and  bring  me  any  mes- 
sages that  Colonel  Baker  might  have  for  me.)  He  returned  to  me  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  and  said,  “ I found  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker  being  brought  off  the 
field  as  I went  to  report  to  him ; he  has  been  killed.”  I immediately  asked, 
“ In  what  condition  did  that  leave  the  troops  1”  He  replied,  “ They  are  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  are  fighting  even  better  than  before.”  I 
immediately  mounted  my  horse,  rode  doAvn  to  the  tow-path,  sent  directions  to 
General  Gorman  commanding  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  that  I was  going  to  the  right 
to  take  command  there,  as  I had  heard  that  Colonel  Baker  had  fallen.  I then 
rode  rapidly  up  the  tow-path,  not  dreaming  of  any  greater  disaster  than  the 
serious  one  of  the  loss  of  Colonel  Baker,  when  I met  the  body  of  Colonel  Baker 
being  brought  down  by  a gentleman  representing  himself  as  his  nephew.  I 
stopped  for  a moment  out  of  respect  for  the  brave  man  we  had  lost,  and  then 
galloped  up  the  tow-path  to  the  crossing.  Just  as  I reached  there  I saw  some 
men  who  appeared  to  be  wet,  without  arms,  and  only  partially  clothed,  coming 
along  in  small  squads  on  the  tow-path.  I said,  “ Men,  how  did  you  get  across 
the  river  V They  replied,  “ We  swam  the  river.”  I was  so  anxious  to  get  up 
there  that  I did  not  stop  to  question  the  men  more  closely,  but,  giving  them  one 
word  of  sharp  reproof  for  deserting  their  comrades,  I rode  on.  I met  more  and 
more  of  the  men,  and  began  to  fear  we  had  had  a disaster.  I again  stopped  and 
inquired  of  the  men.  They  said  to  me,  “We  have  been  beaten  on  the  other 
side ; we  have  swam  the  river ; and  those  left  behind  are  either  all  killed  or 
captured.  The  enemy  came  down  on  us  10,000  strong.”  This  was  the  wild 
talk  of  the  fugitives.  I passed  on  until  I got  opposite  the  crossing,  where  I 
found  great  confusion.  I looked  around  for  a cool  man  of  whom  I could  learn 
something,  and  found  a chaplain  of  the  l/5th  Massachusetts,  who  was  taking 
care  of  the  wounded.  I asked  him  what  had  happened.  He  said  the  best  in- 
formation he  could  get  from  those  who  were  fleeing  across  the  river,  was  that 
the  entire  command  on  the  Virginia  side  was  either  killed  or  captured, 

I at  once  saw  the  danger  to  both  our  right  and  left — the  left  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry,  and,  at  least,  what  remained  of  the  right — those  under  General  Gorman 
and  those  still  left  on  Harrison’s  island.  I immediately  sent  orders  over  to 
Colonel  Hinks,  of  the  19th  Massachusetts,  who  was  on  the  island,  to  secure  all 
the  wounded  and  fugitives  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the  island  at 
all  hazards  until  he  had  removed  the  wounded  to  the  Maryland  shore,  watching 
carefully  that  the  enemy  made  no  crossing  to  the  island ; and  then,  knowing 
that  I could  go  myself  quicker  than  anybody  I could  send,  I turned  my  horse 
and  galloped  down  to  withdraw  my  troops  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  back  to  the  Mary- 
land shore.  I supposed  at  that  time  that  I had  about  2,500  men  across  the  river, 
and  the  reports  I had  heard  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff  were  that  the  enemy  had  been 
largely  re-enforced,  and  they  were  then  about  10,000  strong.  I saw  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  Gorman  being  overwhelmed  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I did 
not  know  whether  McCall  would  be  there  to  assist  him  or  not.  I was  in  utter 
ignorance  in  reference  to  him  or  his  position.  I at  once  commenced  retiring  my 
troops  as  quietly  but  as  rapidly  as  I could,  taking  the  precaution  to  have  my 
artillery  on  the  Maryland  side  so  placed  as  to  cover  the  troops  on  the  Virginia 
side.  The  ground  on  the  Maryland  shore  commands  perfectly  the  ground  on  the 
Virginia  shore  there;  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  troops 
to  advance  and  attack  any  body  of  men  on  the  Virginia  shore,  directly  at  Ed- 
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wards’s  Ferry,  wliile  tlie  Maryland  shore  was  well  held  by  artillery.  The  mo- 
ment I had  given  the  orders  for  the  retiring  of  these  troops  I reported,  hy  tele- 
graph, to  General  McClellan,  at  Washington,  that  we  had  met  with  a severe 
repulse  on  our  right,  but  that  I was  doing  the  best  I could  to  secure  the  left 
and  to  retrieve.  I am  not  quite  sure  now  whether  I telegraphed  to  General 
McClellan  before  I rode  up  to  Harrison’s  island  that  Colonel  Baker  had  been 
killed,  or  whether  I put  that  in  the  same  despatch  in  which  I informed  him  of 
the  repulse.  Having  sent  that  information  to  General  McClellan,  I continued 
withdrawing  the  troops,  watching  carefully  so  as  to  use  the  artillery  for  their 
protection  if  necessary.  After  some  time — I cannot  tell  how  long,  (for  one  takes 
but  little  note  of  time  under  such  circumstances,)  but,  apparently,  as  soon  as  a 
a message  could  go  to  Washington  and  an  answer  be  returned,  (being  carried  by 
a courier  on  horseback  four  miles  each  way,  from  the  telegraph  station  to  Ed- 
wards’s Ferry,) — -I  received  orders  from  General  McClellan  to  this  efPect : “Hold 
all  the  ground  you  now  have  on  the  Virginia  shore,  if  your  men  will  fight,  in- 
trenching if  necessary.  You  will  be  re-enforced.”  Perhaps  the  words,  “ if  your 
men  will  fight,”  came  before  the  rest  of  the  despatch,  and  my  impression  is 
(though  I will  not  be  positive,)  that  the  words  “at  all  hazards”  were  used  in  the 
direction  to  hold  all  the  ground  on  the  Virginia  shore.  I am  sorry  that  I have 
not  possession  of  a single  paper,  telegraph  or  otherwise,  of  the  records  connected 
with  my  division.  You  know  the  way  in  which  I was  removed  from  my  com- 
mand. I w^as  ordered  to  report  myself  here  in  Washington  at  once  ; and,  having 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  why  I was  required  here,  I left  all  my  papers  as  I 
would  have  done  had  I been  going  out  for  a two  hours’  ride,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I have  never  seen  a single  paper  of  any  kind  I then  left  behind  me.  I 
make  this  explanation  to  show  why  it  is  that  I cannot  speak  positively  about 
the  language  of  the  despatches  received  and  sent — why  I cannot,  perhaps, 
give  their  exact  wmrds. 

I saw  all  the  danger  in  which  my  troops  were  on  the  Virginia  side.  But  I 
supposed  at  that  time  that  General  McCall  was  very  near  there.  And  I took 
it  for  granted,  when  General  McClellan  telegraphed  me  to  hold  my  position  on 
the  Virginia  side  at  all  hazards,  and  that  I should  be  re-enforced,  that  he  had 
the  means  of  immediately  securing  me. 

I cannot  state  positively  when  it  was  that  I telegraphed  to  General  Banks. 
But  my  impression  now  is  that  just  as  I started  to  go  up  to  Ball’s  Bluff,  when 
the  news  of  Coloael  Baker’s  death  reached  me,  I telegraphed  to  General  Banks 
requesting  him  to  send  up  a brigade.  When  I got  to  Handson’s  island,  and 
before  I returned  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  I despatched  a messenger  to  meet  what- 
ever brigade  General  Banks  might  send,  and  conduct  it  to  Conrad’s  Ferry  in- 
stead of  to  Edwards’s  Ferry,  from  which  my  despatch  to  General  Banks  was 
sent.  And  my  impression  is  that  when  I returned  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  and 
telegraped  to  General  McClellan  the  fact  of  the  repulse  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  I 
sent  another  telegram  to  General  Banks  that  he  had  better  bring  up  his  whole 
division.  I know  I sent  General  Banks  such  a telegram,  but  at  what  time  I 
will  not  be  positive. 

Some  time  was  lost  in  communicating  with  General  McClellan,  by  my  receiv- 
ing a despatch  in  cipher,  of  which  I had  not  the  key,  from  him  or  from  his 
chief  of  staff.  What  the  contents  of  that  despatch  were  I have  never  learned. 
I immediately  responded  to  it,  “ I have  received  the  box,  but  have  no  key.” 
What  that  despatch  was  I have  ^ no  knowledge  of  whatever.  But  I presume 
that  the  despatches  which  came  afterwards  covered  the  same  ground.  I cannot 
state  now,  after  so  long  an  interval  of  time,  at  what  hour  I telegraphed  to 
General  McClellan  urging  that  the  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  Goose 
creek  on  the  Virginia  side,  supposing  all  the  time  that  General  McCall  was 
not  far  off.  The  response  to  that,  which  I think  I received  about  eleven  o’clock 
on  Monday  night,  was  the  first  intimation  I ever  received  that  McCall  had  not 
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all  tlie  time  been  near  me.  That  despatch  informed  me  that  no  re-enforcements 
could  reach  me  from  the  Virginia  side,  hut  that  Banks  would  re-enforce  me 
from  the  Maryland  side. 

Question.  How  far  was  General  Banks  from  you  ? 

Answer.  He  was  about  fourteen  miles  in  my  rear. 

Question.  Did  that  first  despatch  from  General  McClellan,  promising  you  re- 
enforcements, contemplate  that  they  should  come  from  General  Banks  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I suppose  so.  But  at  the  time  my  idea  was  that  McCall 
was  close  by  me;  and  I was  led  into  an  error,  late  in  the  eveniug,  by  receiving 
a despatch  from  General  McClellan’s  headquarters — whether  signed  by  him  or 
his  chief  of  staff,  I do  not  now  recollect — asking  me  if  there  was  a road  from 
“ Darnesville  ” to  Edwards’s  Ferry.  Now,  there  is  no  such  place  as  “Darnes- 
ville,”  but  there  is  a “Drainesville;”  and  having  in  my  mind  that  McCall  was 
at  Drainesville,  I took  it  for  granted  that  the  operator  had  made  a mistake,  and 
had  meant  Drainesville,  instead  of  “ Darnestown,”  which  was  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Maryland,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  place  meant.  I replied  to  that 
despatch,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  there  was  a good  road  from 
Drainesville  to  Edwards’s  Ferry.  I presume  that  that  caused  some  misconcep- 
tion at  headquarters,  because  they  undoubtedly  had  “Darnestown”  in  their 
minds  when  they  telegraphed  “Darnesville,”  just  as  I had  “Drainesville”  in 
my  mind  when  I saw  “ Darnesville  ” in  the  despatch.  But  that  is  not  very 
important,  only  to  show  how  errors  will  creep  in.  I think  that  by  this  state- 
ment I must  remove  any  unpleasant  impression  with  regard  to  my  improperly 
exposing  troops  to  disaster  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  since  I acted  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  superior  officer,  and  also  under  the  constant  impression  that  our 
forces  under  General  McCall  were  near  us,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Edwards’s 
Ferry. 

Question.  How  happened  it  that  you  failed  to  make  this  statement  concern- 
ing these  orders  on  your  former  examination  ? 

Answer.  Because  I did  not  deem  it  proper  to  give  any  of  the  orders  of  my 
superior  officer  which  he  had  not  himself  previously  published  or  authorized  me 
to  use.  The  morning  that  I came  before  the  committee  I was  instructed,  at 
General  McClellan’s  headquarters,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  general  that 
officers  giving  testimony  before  the  committee  should  not  state,  without  his  au- 
thority, anything  regarding  his  plans,  his  orders  for  the  movements  of  troops, 
or  his  orders  concerning  the  position  of  troops.  That  covered  this  case. 

Question;  Did  you  understand  that  to  apply  to  past  orders  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  those  to  be  executed  in  the  future  'I 

Answer.  I did ; because  I could  not  know,  and  did  not  know,  what  orders  to 
others  were  given  cotemporaneous  with  those  I received;  and  I might  create 
wrong  impressions  by  giving  the  orders  I had  received  from  my  commanding 
general,  unless  there  were  at  the  same  time  produced  cotemporaneous  orders 
given  to  other  generals.  And  I presume  that  the  chairman  will  remember  that 
I stated,  when  giving  my  testimony  before,  that  I could  not  give  any  orders 
from  my  commanding  general,  except  such  as  he  himself  had  made  public. 

Question.  Did  General  McClellan  approve  of  the  crossing  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
and  Ball’s  Bluff  on  the  21st  of  October,  1861? 

Answer.  I received  a despatch  from  General  McClellan  in  reply  to  one  which 
I sent  him  informing  him  of  the  crossing  of  Colonel  Baker  and  General  Gorman. 
That  despatch  to  me  commenced  with  these  words : “ I congratulate  you  and 
your  command.”  I took  that  congratulation  on  the  fact  of  having  crossed  as 
an  approval  of  the  crossing ; and  as  I had  received  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning General  McCall,  in  my  own  mind,  I supposed  that  it  was  but  a simple 
thing  of  General  McClellan,  in  connexion  with  any  other  movements  he  might 
be  making. 

Question.  Was  General  McClellan  informed  of  your  means  of  transportation 
for  crossing  troops  ? 
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Answer.  Some  time  during  the  daj,  and  I think  it  was  in  the  same  despatch 
in  which  he  asked  me  for  information  of  the  apparent  force  of  the  enemy,  and  I 
should  think  that  that  despatch  must  have  reached  me  about  noon,  General  Mc- 
Clellan asked  what  means  of  transportation  I had.  I replied  to  him  by  telegraph 
stating  the  number  and  character  of  the  boats  at  each  crossing — at  Edwards’s 
F erry  and  at  Harrison’s  Landing.  In  connexion  with  that  I would  say  that 
from  my  despatch  of  the  previous  evening,  (Sunday  evening,)  General  Mc- 
Clellan might  have  supposed  that  those  boats  were  of  somewhat  larger  capacity 
than  they  really  were.  In  that  despatch,  after  reporting  the  demonstration  I 
had  made,  I reported  that  I had  means  of  crossing  250  men  in  ten  minutes,  at 
two  points.  This  estimate  Avas  made  from  a trial  Avhich  I had  made  on  Sunday 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry  of  the  boats  there,  Avhich  were  of  the  same  character  as 
those  used  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  The  management  of  those  boats  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
was  very  perfect.  The  men  Avere  marched  on  in  a very  orderly  manner,  guards 
were  placed  and  the  men  Avere  detailed  in  advance  for  the  poling  of  the  boats. 
The  time,  according  to  the  Avatch,  required  for  poling  these  boats  across  on 
Sunday  evening,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  AA^as,  for  one  of  the 
boats  exactly  five  minutes,  and  for  another  of  the  boats  seven  minutes,  from  the 
time  of  pushing  off  the  boat  from  the  Maryland  shore  to  the  time  when  the  men 
landed  on  the  Virginia  shore.  But  the  estimate  made  on  Sunday  night  was 
very  nearly  Avhat  proved  to  be  correct  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  on  Monday,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  capacity  of  the  boats  if  Avell  managed  opposite  Har- 
rison’s island. 

Question.  What  prevented  your  sending  over  a much  more  formidable  force 
than  you  did  send  ] 

AnsAver.  It  was  this  : The  disposition  of  the  larger  portion  of  my  command 
was  turned  over  to  Colonel  Baker  on  Monday  morning.  At  Edwards’s  Ferry 
a much  larger  number  would  have  been  sent  over  had  there  been  the  troops 
there  to  be  sent.  My  first  intention  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  Avas  not  to  send  over 
so  many  as  I did.  But  Avhen  I found  the  crossing  taking  place  in  force  at  Ball’s 
Bluff,  I then  commenced  passing  over  troops  more  rapidly  at  EdAvards’s  Ferry. 
Time  Avas  lost  in  passing  the  men  oA^er  in  the  morning  at  EdAAmrds’s  Ferry ; and 
time  was  also  lost  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  one  entire  regiment  from  the 
lower  pickets.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affair  the  34th  New  ITork  Avas 
some  six  miles  below  EdAvards’s  Ferry,  and  they  had  to  be  marched  up  before 
they  could  be  transported  over.  There  Avere  also  not  so  many  over  at  EdAvards’s 
Ferry  early  in  the  day,  because  I did  not  wish  to  use  the  7th  Michigan  regi- 
ment, as  they  were  poorly  armed.  They  Avere  excellent  men,  but  I deemed  it 
unfair  to  put  them  into  battle  with  the  poor  arms  they  had. 

Question.  You  observed,  a short  time  since,  that  you  belie\"ed  that  ^McCall’s 
division  was  a short  distance  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  reason  had  you  to  suppose  so  ? 

Answer.  I had  reason  to  suppose  he  Avas  near  us,  because  on  Sunday,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  I had  received  a despatch  saying,  that  McCall  was  at  Hraines- 
ville,  and  would  throw  out  heavy  reconnoissances  in  all  directions  from  there. 
Noav,  ahea\y  reconnoissance  sent  any  distance  from  DrainesAulle  AAmuld  have 
been  observable  from  the  high  hills  at  EdAvards’s  Ferry ; and  I was  Avatching 
every  approach  to  EdAvards’s  Ferry  from  the  direction  of  DrainesAulle  all  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  cautioning  my  artillerists,  while  they  were  firing  at 
any  body  of  troops  that  showed  themselves  on  the  Leesburg  side  of  Goose  creek, 
to  be  careful  not  to  fire  at  our  OAvn  friends,  Avhom  I expected  to  see  coming  up 
on  the  other  side  of  Goose  creek.  As  I Avas  never  advised  of  the  Avithdrawal 
of  General  McCall,  I supposed  him  to  be  near  us,  until  late  Monday  night,  Avhen 
I Avas  informed  that  no  re-enforcements  A\muld  come  from  that  direction. 

Question.  Was  the  demonstration  Avhich  you  made  across  the  river  on  Monday 
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morning  made  in  concert  or  co-operation  witli  McCall,  according  to  your  under- 
standing? 

Answer.  When  I first  ordered  men  across  on  Monday  morning,  I did  so  en- 
tirely without  reference  to  any  co-operation  upon  General  McCall’s  part; 
except  so  far  as  this,  that  I thought  I should,  by  that  small  movement,  more 
fully  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  day. before,  and  also  aid  whatever  project 
the  general-in-chief  might  have  had  in  sending  McCall  up  to  Drainesville ; be- 
cause the  general’s  order  evidently  pointed  to  the  desirableness  of  Leesburg 
being  forcibly  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  committee  will  see  that  I was 
obliged  to  proceed  very  much  on  my  own  ideas  of  what  was  taking  place  else- 
where. It  may  have  been  12  or  1 o’clock  on  Monday — but  whether  in  a 
despatch  by  itself,  or  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  despatches  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  I cannot  say,  for  it  is  now  13  months  since  I have  seen  any 
of  those  papers  at  all — in  a despatch.  General  McClellan  informed  me  as  follows : 
“I  may  order  you  to  take  Leesburg  to-day.”  And  whether  it  was  in  that 
despatch  or  in  another  I cannot  say ; but  in  one  dated  at  Fort  Corcoran  or  at  Ar- 
lington, the  general  asked  me  this  question : “ Shall  I push  up  one  or  two  di- 
visions from  this  side  ?”  I thought  a moment,  and  concluded  that  if  there  was 
a slight  force  in  front  of  us,  then  my  force  and  McClellan’s  would  be  all- 
sufficient;  and  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  then  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  di- 
visions to  come  up.  I therefore  replied  to  him:  “I  think  I can  take  Leesburg,” 
still  under  the  impression  that  McCall  was  near  me,  and  that  General  McClel- 
lan’s question  referred  to  divisions  near  Washington,  and  other  than  McCall’s. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  make  a demonstration  upon  Leesburg,  or  to  take 
Leesburg,  as  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  as  possible,  what  military  reason 
could  have  induced  the  retiring  of  McCall’s  division  from  Drainesville  back  to 
their  original  camping  ground  before  the  demonstration  was  made  ? 

Answer.  With  my  present  information  I can  see  no  good  military  reason 
for  it. 

Question.  Had  you  been  apprised  of  the  retiring  of  McCall’s  division  before 
you  crossed  over,  would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  your  arrangements  ? 

Answer.  Had  I known  on  Sunday  night  at  10  o’clock,  when  I gave  the  order 
to  Colonel  Devens  to  go  over  and  destroy  the  rebel  camp  which  was  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  that  General  McCall’s  division  was  not  at  Drainesville, 
I should  then  have  made  the  order  to  return,  and  return  rapidly  after  accom- 
plishing that  duty,  an  imperative  order;  and  I should  also  have  accompanied 
the  expedition  myself;  because  that  would  have  been  the  sole  object  of  that 
movement.  I desire  to  state  here  that,  in  my  previous  examination  before  the 
committee,  I stated  that  had  I tried  to  move  troops  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  up 
to  Colonel  Baker’s  position,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
things  possible  to  be  attempted.  I stated  to  the  committee  that  I saw  three  guns 
go  down  into  the  position  between  the  fortification  on  the  Leesburg  road  and 
Ball’s  Bluff.  Those  I saw  with  my  glass.  General  Evans,  the  rebel  general, 
in  his  official  report,  which  I have  read  in  the  New  York  Herald,  states  that, 
observing  the  crossing  at  both  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Harrison’s  island,  he  gave 
certain  orders,  which  he  describes  in  his  report,  with  reference  to  a battery  on 
the  “enemy’s”  right,  (that  is,  our  right,)  and  that  he  himself,  with  six  guns 
(I  saw  but  three)  and  nine  companies  of  one  of  the  Mississippi  regiments,  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  states  it  was  the  13th  or  18th  Mississippi,)  moved 
down  to  prevent  a flank  movement  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  whether  there  was  or  was  not  an 
erected  battery  between  the  main  rebel  fortification  in  sight  of  Edwards’s  Ferry 
and  Ball’s  Bluff.  I stated  to  the  committee  that  I knew  of  its  existence  by 
the  reports  of  spies,  informers,  and  contrabands,  and  I have  been  informed  since 
that  time,  by  General  Dana,  who  has  been  over  the  ground,  that  my  description 
of  those  works  was  exact.  I never  saw  this  work,  but  I had  such  information 
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tliat  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  it — from  a white  man  wbo  bad  worked  in  it,  and 
a contraband  who  had  worked  in  it,  and  from  sundry  other  sources.  In  cor- 
roboration of  that  comes  the  rebel  general’s  official  report,  in  which  he  says 
that  where  I supposed  there  were  three  guns  there  were  six  guns.  And  in  cor- 
roboration of  that,  also,  we  know  that  Colonel  Baker  had  opposed  to  him  no  ar- 
tillery although  we  knew  that  the  rebels  had  artillery.  All  their  artillery  was 
kept  on  the  rebel  right,  to  guard  against  a flank  movement  from  Edwards’s 
Ferry.  As  to  the  necessity  of  my  making  such  a movement,  I mmst  say  that 
I was  left  entirely  in  the  dark  by  Colonel  Baker. 

Question.  Suppose  that  McCall’s  division  had  been  ordered  to  advance  on 
Leesburg,  instead  of  retiring  back  to  his  camp  at  Washington,  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  Had  he  arrived  at  Goose  creek  by  12  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  entire  rebel  force  at  Leesburg,  I should  think,  must  have  been  cer- 
tain. Had  he  arrived  at  Goose  creek  by  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff  could  not  have  occurred,  and  probably  the  same  re- 
sult would  have  been  achieved  : that  is,  the  capture  of  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebel  force  then  at  Leesburg.  It  may  appear  strange  that  after  a 
reverse  like  that  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  the  general  commanding  the  troops  engaged 
there  should  not  have  asked  for  a court  of  inquiry.  The  reason  why  I did  not 
ask  for  a court  of  inquiry,  as  I most  undoubtedly  should  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  this  : While  General  McClellan  was  present  at  Edwards’s  Ferry, 
and  after  he  had  examined  into  the  affixir,  he  showed  me  a telegram  which  he 
had  written  to  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  examined  into  the  affair 
of  the  21st,  and  that  General  Stone  was  entirely  without  blame.  That  was  as 
strong  an  expression  of  opinion  from  my  superior  as  I could  have  obtained  from 
any  court  of  inquiry.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  respectful,  after  the  expression  of  that  opinion  by  that  high  military 
authority,  to  have  asked  for  a court  of  inquiry.  Not  only  was  it  given  by  this 
high  authority,  but  it  was  sent  to  the  highest  authority ; and  as  a soldier,  I had 
no  right  to  ask  for  justification  except  of  my  superiors.  If  they  were  satisfied, 
I could  ask  for  no  other  justification.  Again,  on  another  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Conkling,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a speech  in  which  my  conduct 
was  severely  criticised  in  connexion  with  the  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  I telegraphed, 
to  the  aide-de-camp  of  General  McClellan,  as  likely  to  know  the  wishes  of  the 
general,  stating  that  I had  noticed  Mr.  Conkling’s  speech,  and  desired  to  know 
if  I should  apply  for  a court  of  inquiry.  The  reply  was  : No.  I then  asked 
if  it  was  desirable  that  I should  write  a statement  which  should  expose  the 
mistakes  in  Mr.  Conkling’s  account  of  the  afiair  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  The  reply  was : 
“ Write  nothing ; say  nothing  ; keep  quiet.” 

Question.  There  has  been  something  said  here  about  communications  with 
the  enemy,  sending  over  persons  with  packages,  bales,  &c.  Do  you  desire  to 
make  an  explanation  to  the  committee  upon  those  subjects  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I think  I can  explain  all  those  matters  fully.  In  relation 
to  my  allowing  sealed  packages  to  pass  to  and  fro,  there  is  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  several  officers  and  men  of  the  2d  New  Y"ork  regiment  that  that  was 
done  at  the  Monocacy;  that  I communicated  by  sealed  letters  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, of  Chestnut  Hill,  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  The  facts  in  regard  to  my 
communication  with  Mrs.  Mason  are  these : I received  a package  under  the 
frank  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  which  I found  to  contain  a safeguard 
for  Mrs.  Betsey  C.  Mason,  her  daughter  Caroline,  and  their  property  in  the 
county  of  Loudon,  Virginia,  with  orders  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army 
to  respect  their  persons  and  property.  It  was  in  the  general  form  of  a safe- 
guard, signed  by  General  Scott,  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  assistant  ad- 
jutants general.  This  communication,  as  a matter  of  course,  I sent  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
son. She  wrote  to  me  several  letters,  and  I answered  them.  In  one  of  those 
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letters  I remember  she  asked  me  how  she  should  use  that  safeguard,  in  case 
there  was  any  necessity  to  use  it ; and  I informed  her.  In  another  letter  she  in- 
formed me  that  her  overseer  had  been  fired  upon  by  some  of  our  pickets,  and  that 
some  of  her  stock  had  been  shot.  As  near  as  I can  now  remember,  I wrote  hack  to 
her  that  they  were  pickets  beyond  my  jurisdiction ; but  I would  explain  to  the 
officer  in  command  up  there  that  she  was  under  safeguard.  I did  so,  and  re- 
presented to  Colonel  G-eary  that  she  was  under  safeguard.  Mrs.  Mason  also 
wrote  over  to  me  asking  permission  to  go  to  Washington  and  then  return  to  her 
home  in  Loudon  county.  I replied  to  her  that  that  was  beyond  my  power ; 
that  if  she  desired  to  go  to  Washington,  I would  place  my  carriage  at  her  dis- 
posal and  send  her  there.  But  in  regard  to  her  returning,  having  once  seen  our 
lines,  I could  give  no  authority  or  consent  to  it,  but  would  refer  that  matter  to 
General  Scott.  I have  no  recollection  of  any  return  coming  from  the  applica- 
tion forwarded.  And  I never  knew  of  her  coming  across.  In  relation  to  that 
lady,  I would  state  that  this  charge  having  come  to  my  notice,  I went  the  other 
day  to  the  adjutant  general’s  office  and  asked  for  the  record  of  that  safeguard. 
I was  informed  that  it  was  among  General  Scott’s  papers ; but  that  it  was  well 
remembered  in  the  office.  I said  that  the  fact  of  the  communication  passing  to 
Mrs.  Mason  had  attracted  some  attention.  And  they  replied,  “ That  must  be  all 
right,  for  that  lady  we  knew  was  all  the  time  under  safeguard ; and  she  is  now 
under  safeguard  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War.”  So  much  in  relation  to 
communications  to  Mrs.  Mason.  I can  give  you  more  instances  of  families 
passing  over  than  the  committee  has  information  of  now.  An  old  lady  came 
up  there  with  her  daughter,  or  her  niece,  I do  not  know  which,  with  an  order 
from  General  Scott  to  pass  them  into  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  That  was 
early ; some  time  in  August,  I imagine,  or  possibly  in  September.  Those 
things  I paid  but  little  attention  to.  In  accordance  with  the  order,  they  were 
passed  over.  I have  no  knowledge  of  their  ever  letui'iiing.  They  never  did 
with  my  authority. 

On  another  occasion  a Mrs.  Price,  if  I remember  her  name  rightly,  came  up 
with  a similar  order  from  General  McClellan’s  headquarters.  It  was  one  of 
those  matters  of  routine,  whether  direct  from  General  McClellan  or  from  his 
provost  marshal,  I do  not  now  remember.  The  order,  at  all  events,  was  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  to  pass  Mrs.  Price  into  Virginia.  I obeyed  the 
order,  and  passed  her  across  the  river.  I remember  that  circumstance  from 
Colonel  Tompkins,  my  chief  of  artillery,  searching  her  baggage  before  she  went 
over.  There  was  a Mrs.  White,  whose  husband  was  an  officer  of  the  rebel  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  who  came  to  me,  and  asked  permission  to  go  over  and  join  her 
husband.  At  first  I refused.  But  afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  wo- 
man, having  a husband  in  the  rebel  service,  stationed  directly  opposite  where 
we  were,  might,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  possibly  communicate  across  the  river; 
but  that  if  she  were  over  on  the  other  side,  with  her  husband,  she  could  not 
communicate  anything  from  our  side  to  him.  I took  from  her  a very  stringent 
obligation  and  bond,  and  made  her  also  bring  a man  of  property,  who  lived  near 
Poolesville,  to  sign  a bond,  pledging  his  person  and  property  to  the  United 
States,  that  she  should  give  no  information  of  any  kind  to  any  person  hostile 
to  the  United  States ; that  she  should  give  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  I then  sent  her  over.  She  was  also  bound  to  carry  over 
no  paper,  either  written  or  printed.  This  action  I duly  reported  to  General 
McClellan,  and  it  met  his  approval.  There  was  another  case  of  a Mrs.  Shreeve, 
whose  husband,  some  people  said,  was  in  the  rebel  service,  though  I was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not.  She  made  a similar  application  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  river,  and  join  her  husband.  She  was  then  living  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
on  its  very  bank.  It  was  more  practicable  for  her  to  communicate  with  the 
other  side  even  than  for  Mrs.  White ; and  with  the  same  stringent  bond  and  ob- 
ligation to  do  nothing  in  aid  of  rebellion,  or  of  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
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States  government,  I allowed  her  to  pass  over,  having  the  same  approval  of  the 
general-in-chief.  There  was  no  secrecy  about  it ; everybody  saw  it  who  was 
there.  It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  White  made  frequent  passages  over  and  back. 
She  never  recrossed  the  river  with  my  permission.  Once  in  Virginia,  I intended 
her  to  stay  there,  and  not  come  back.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  that  Captain  DeCourcey,  who  himself  criticises  my  action  in  allow- 
ing Mrs.  White  to  go  over,  received  her  coming  back.  That  was  without  any 
authority  from  me,  and  I was  very  much  annoyed  and  surprised  when,  some 
weeks  after,  I found  she  had  been  allowed  to  come  back.  She  came  to  me  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  over  again.  I told  her  she  could  not  return.  And  it 
is  a singular  circumstance  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  speaks  of  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a thing,  is  the  very  man  who  came  to  me  with  her,  and  asked 
permission  to  allow  her  to  go  over  again.  That  is  Colonel  Tompkins,  of  the 
2d  New  York.  He  was  importunate  in  his  request  that  I would  allow  Mrs. 
White  to  go  over.  At  that  very  time  Colonel  Tompkins’s  family  was  boarding 
in  the  house  with  Mrs.  White.  She  made  repeated  applications  to  get  over 
again ; I constantly  refused  her,  and  told  her  that  nothing  but  a direct  order 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  or  from  the  War  Department,  would  lead 
me  to  allow  her  to  pass  over. 

There  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a letter  passing  our  lines  at  Monocacy,  besides 
those  of  Mrs.  Mason.  Without  any  authority  from  me,  a letter  was  brought 
over  from  the  other  side  from  a preacher.  It  was  brought  over  by  the  pickets 
there,  in  accordance  with  no  instructions  from  me  at  all,  and  sent  down  to  my 
headquarters.  This  letter  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  come  over  and  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  also  on  the  other 
side.  I replied  to  him  that  such  a thing  was  utterly  inadmissible ; that  if  he 
was  a loyal  man  and  desired  to  come  within  my  lines  and  remain  within  them, 
I would  receive  him.  But  as  to  his  performing  the  duties  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  while  I remained  in  command  there  he  certainly  should  not  do  it. 

There  is  a statement  of  a sergeant  of  a Massachusetts  regiment,  not  in  my 
command,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a captain  of  a regiment  also  not  in 
my  command,  that  on  a certain  day,  in  December,  1861,  I think,  they  were  at 
Edwards’s  Ferry,  and  saw  a flag  of  truce  come  down  to  the  river  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  ; that  General  Stone  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  this  side; 
that  a boat  crossed  over,  and  some  men,  including  this  sergeant,  (who,  it  seems, 
went  over,)  got  out  of  the  boat  on  the  otlier  side,  and  remained  there  while 
some  rebel  officers  got  in  and  came  over ; that  while  the  rebel  officers  were  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  a sealed  package  was  handed  by  a rebel  officer  to  Gen- 
eral Stone,  who  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  rode  off.  And  a remark  is  made  by 
this  sergeant  that  when  he  happened  to  mention  to  one  of  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  other  side  that  a short  time  before  he  had  a good  mark  on  this  side,  mean- 
ing General  Stone  who  had  ridden  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  rebel 
remarked  that  they  would  not  shoot  General  Stone ; that  is,  as  if  the  witness 
desired  you  to  understand  that  they  considered  me  one  of  them.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  impression  desired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  witness. 

Now,  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  interview  were  these : It  must  be  the  same 
one  I think  it  refers  to,  because  during  this  war  I havm  never  been  near  enough 
to  a rebel  officer  to  converse  Avith  him  except  on  that  occasion.  That  occurred 
in  this  way:  I desired  to  protect  EdAvards’s  Ferry,  Avhich  Avas  the  landing 
place  for  my  stores,  Avith  earthworks  if  possible,  and  as  the  weather  Avas 
threatening  to  be  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  riA'er  over,  I thought  it  might  be 
necessary  to  put  up  some  eartliAvorks  on  the  liills  there,  so  tliat  a small  force 
might  be  able  to  protect  the  landing  and  hold  out  until  the  dudsion  could  come 
to  its  support,  in  case  a sudden  attack  should  be  made  after  the  ri\mr  Avas  frozen 
over.  I went  doAvn  and  laid  out  some  Avorks  on  this  side.  It  was  always  my  prac- 
tice, at  least  once  a week,  and  every  day  if  I deemed  there  Avas  any  necessity 
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for  it,  to  ride  down  to  the  outposts,  and  obseiwe  if  the  position  of  the  rebel 
pickets  had  been  changed,  or  if  there  was  any  signs  of  any  movement  over  there. 
And  that  morning,  therefore,  before  I went  to  mark  out  these  earthworks,  I 
rode  down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  with  my  glass  looked  along  and  satisfied 
myself  that  the  rebel  pickets  were  in  the  same  positions  as  usual.  Then,  in 
company  with  Colonel  Grosvenor,  of  the  7th  Michigan,  I rode  up  on  the  hill 
and  marked  out  the  points  for  the  angles  of  my  works,  &c. 

Just  as  I was  finishing  that  work  I saw  a small  body  of  cavalry  coming 
down  to  the  ferry  on  the  Virginia  side — about  a dozen,  I should  judge.  I think 
it  was  my  orderly  who  first  called  my  attention  to  it.  I looked  through  a glass 
and  saw  that  they  had  a white  flag  over  them ; that  it  was  a flag  of  truce  com- 
ing down,  and  I rode  down  to  see  what  was  wanted.  This  was  my  principal 
outpost,  and  probably  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  about  there,  and 
they,  with  their  officers,  were  present  there.  The  captain  of  the  outpost,  or  some 
officer  of  the  outpost,  got  into  the  boat  with  several  men  and  pulled  over  to  the 
other  side. , The  report  of  the  captain  was  that  he  happened  by  chance  to  men- 
tion to  the  rebel  officer  bearing  the  flag  that  General  Stone  was  over  there, 
pointing  over;  and  the  captain’s  story,  when  I asked  him  afterwards  how  it  hap- 
pened that  those  officers  came  over,  was,  that  this  rebel  officer  said,  “If  General 
Stone  is  over  there  I would  like  a look  at  him,  and  if  you  will  allow  some  of 
your  men  to  get  out  and  make  room  for  us  in  the  boat,  we  will  go  over.”  At 
all  events,  I saw  the  boat  coming  back  with  some  gray  uniforms  in  it,  and  at  once 
supposed  that  some  rebel  officers  were  coming  over.  I was  at  first  a little 
vexed  about  it,  because  I preferred  to  have  all  communications  take  place  on 
the  other  side.  So  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  advantage  gained  under  a flag 
of  truce  by  looking  at  the  ground,  our  people  would  have  it.  But  as  they  were 
coming  over  I moved  down  to  the  water,  so  that  they  should  see  nothing  of  our 
affairs.  They  landed,  and  an  officer  came  up  and  introduced  himself  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Mumford,  of  the  Virginia  cavalry,  and  then  introduced,  I think, 
a Major  Rogers,  who,  he  said,  belonged  to  General  Evans’s  staff,  and  perhaps  a 
captain.  This  officer  then  explained  to  me  how  he  came  there.  Said  he,  “I 
was  instructed  to  bring  down  this  package  and  send  it  over,  (producing  a pack- 
age;) but  hearing  from  the  captain  that  you  were  here,  I thought  I would  bring 
it  over  and  present  it  personally,  and  I should  then  have  seen  General  Stone,  of 
whom  I have  often  heard.”  I received  the  package  from  him,  and  handed  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  outpost,  who  was  standing  by,  and  said,  “Captain,  please 
open  that  and  see  if  there  is  anything  that  requires  my  immediate  attention.” 
I then  introduced  the  rebel  officers  to  Colonel  Grosvenor,  who  accompanied  me, 
and  to  other  officers  there.  In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the  outpost  had 
crowded  all  around,  of  which  I was  rather  glad,  because  it  prevented  even  a 
slight  glance  back  to  the  buildings  we  occupied. 

While  the  captain  was  examining  this  package,  this  rebel  ofiicer  endeavored 
to  pump  me  somewhat.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  news  from  England.  I 
was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  what  it  was,  because  we  had  just  re- 
ceived the  news  from  England  only  a day  or  so  before,  I think,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  Trent  affair.  I laughingly 
said  to  him,  “We  have  very  good  news  from  England;  that  apparently  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  Trent  affair;  and  you  gentlemen  who  are  opposing 
the  government  must  do  it  by  yourselves,  for  you  will  not  have  England  to  help 
you.”^  He  was  evidently  annoyed  at  it,  but  passed  it  off  very  well,  saying,  “I 
always  thought  we  should  have  to  fight  this  thing  ourselves.” 

As  he  had  tried  to  get  some  information  from  me,  I thought  it  was  perfectly 
fair  that  I should  try  to  get  some  from  him.  I wanted  to  know  what  cavalry 
the  rebels  had  there.  I saw  that  he  was  a cavalry  officer,  and  I used  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  name  to  get  what  information  I wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  perfectly  polite  to  him.  I said,  “ Colonel  Mumford,  your  name  is  familiar  to 
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me ; I knew  a gentleman  of  your  name  in  California.”  He  replied,  “ That  was 
my  uncle,”  or  “cousin,”  I forget  now  which.  I then  said,  “If  you  are  a rela- 
tive of  that  gentleman,  you  are  also  a relative  of  Colonel  Radford.”  (Colonel 
Radford  was  the  colonel  of  the  rebel  cavalry  there.  (“  Oh ! yes,”  he  said,  “ Colo- 
i;el  Radford  is  both  my  cousin  and  my  colonel.”  I then  knew  that  at  least  a 
lieutenant  colonel’s  command  of  cavalry  was  near  Leesburg.  I wanted  to  get 
the  information  still  more  definite,  and  I said,  “ Colonel  Radford  was  a class- 
mate of  mine  at  West  Point.  When  you  return  I would  be  glad  to  have  you 
say  to  the  colonel  that  you  saw  me  in  good  health.  I never  supposed  when  we 
were  at  West  Point  together  that  we  should  be  measuring  swords — he  against 
the  government  and  I for  it.”  “ Oh !”  said  he,  “ I will  see  the  colonel  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  I will  tell  him.”  That  informed  me  that  a regiment  of  rebel 
cavalry  was  close  by. 

By  that  time  the  captain  of  the  outpost  handed  me  the  package,  saying, 
“ There  is  nothing  here  that  requires  your  attention ; it  is  merely  some  letters 
from  prisoners  on  the  other  side.”  I took  it  and  handed  it  to  an  orderly,  and 
directed  him  to  take  it  to  my  headquarters.  I do  not  know  that  I ever  saw  it 
afterwards.  I may  have  examined  it  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  improper  in 
it,  or  it  may  have  been  examined  only  by  the  staff. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  affair  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  where  the  rebel  of&cers 
certainly  gained  no  information  which  was  agreeable  or  profitable  to  them.  But 
I gained  information  which  might  put  me  on  my  guard.  I learned  about  the 
rebel  cavalry,  which  it  was  important  for  me  to  know,  when  any  night  the  river 
might  freeze  over  so  as  to  enable  cavalry  to  cross. 

There  is  a statement  of  a private  picket  that  he  saw  General  Stone  one  day 
pass  over  to  the  rebel  side  of  the  river  in  a skiff,  and  get  out  and  go  inside  the 
picket  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  come  back  ■ufith  a package  of  papers  which  he 
stuck  in  his  pocket,  and  then  got  into  the  skiff  and  came  back  again.  He  states 
that  this  was  about  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  I have  no 
memoranda  at  all,  because  all  of  my  papers  are  out  of  my  possession ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  show,  if  I had  those  papers,  or  it 
might  be  easy  to  show  where  I was  that  afternoon.  But  the  thing  itself  is  ut- 
teily  preposterous.  If  such  a thing  took  place  it  must  have  been  seen  by  150 
men,  and  yet  no  one  else  corroborates  that  testimony. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  give  us  these  explanations  when  you  were  here 
before  ? 

Answer.  Because,  if  the  chairman  will  remember,  the  committee  did  not  state 
to  me  the  particular  cases. 

Question.  We  did  not  state  to  you  the  particular  facts,  but  we  stated  to  you 
the  general  points  on  which  the  testimony  tended  to  affect  you — such  as  com- 
munications with  the  enemy,  &c. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I gave  general  answers  to  general  allegations.  I 
stated  to  the  committee  at  that  time  that  I could  not  answer  satisfactorily  all 
the  statements  that  might  have  been  made  here,  unless  the  particular  instances 
referred  to  were  given  me.  There  are  other  points  which  I have  not  yet  touched 
upon.  When  I was  before  the  committee  last  it  was  said  that  it  had  been 
alleged  that  I had  allowed  earthworks  to  be  erected  by  the  enemy  on  the  other 
side  within  reach  of  my  cannon.  I find  great  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  where 
those  earthworks  were,  and  what  they  were.  One  man  swears  that  there  are 
no  works  in  a certain  place,  and  another  swears  that  there  ai*e  important  works 
there.  In  the  testimony  of  Major  Dimmick,  of  the  2d  New  York,  I find 
described  a work  about  a half  a mile  from  Edwards’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  Now,  he  testifies  that  he  was  not  there  till  Tuesday,  I 
think ; and  he  testifies  that  on  Tuesday  he  crept  up  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  this  work,  which  he  says  was  about  a half  a mile  from  Edwards’s  Ferry. 
The  only  conclusion  I can  come  to  from  his  testimony  is,  that  he  mistook  for 
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works  of  the  enemy  some  intrenchments  which  I caused  to  he  thrown  up  the 
night  before,  under  the  order  of  General  McClellan,  for  the  protection  of  my 
own  troops.  I notice  that  no  witness  says  that  he  himself  considers  me  dis- 
loyal. Most  all  of  them  say  that  they  have  heard  other  people  say  that  they 
thought  so.  One  witness  says  that  he  has  thought  it  curious  that  General  Stone 
has  not  fired  more  with  his  cannon  at  the  works  and  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side.  Another  witness,  when  asked  why  remarks  derogatory  to  the  loy- 
alty of  General  Stone  have  been  made,  replies  that  he  has  thought  it  curious 
that  General  Stone  should  fire  his  cannon  so  much  at  works  of  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side  which  he  cannot  injure,  and  at  small  bodies  of  troops  that  show 
themselves,  when  the  only  result  is  to  acquaint  the  enemy  with  the  range  of  his 
cannon.  The  most  distinct  testimony  which  I find  about  the  position  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  and  the  capacity  of  our  artillery  to  reach  them,  is  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Tomkins  who  was  my  chief  of  artillery,  which  testimony  was 
given  several  days  after  my  arrest.  He  gives  a more  accurate  account  of 
those  works  than  any  other  witness,  as  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  that  being  his 
branch  of  the  service.  It  was  urged  against  me  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  artillery — the  two  howitzers  which  were  sent  over  at  Edwards’s  Ferry 
at  the  time  of  the  affair  at  Ball’s  Bluff — was  under  the  command  of  a ser- 
geant; some  of  the  witnesses  say  a sergeant,  and  some  a corporal.  Now, 
the  only  artillery  I had  reserved  from  Colonel  Baker  was  a regular  bat- 
tery which  I retained  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  for  the  protection  of  our  troops  on 
the  other  side,  where  very  careful  firing  was  required,  and  where  the  artillery 
work  must  be  very  exact.  I found  it  desirable  to  send  over  at  least  two  pieces 
to  the  other  side,  which  I did.  When  I looked  about  to  see  who  could  be 
spared  to  go  with  them,  I found  that  there  were  but  three  officers  in  the  battery — 
two  first  lieutenants,  and  one  second  lieutenant.  The  senior  first  lieutenant  was 
dangerously  sick  in  his  bed;  the  second  lieutenant  I had  sent  up  to  Colonel 
Baker  to  work  his  artillery  for  him.  That  left  me  only  one  lieutenant,  the 
second  first  lieutenant,  for  the  whole  of  my  battery.  There  was,  therefore,  sent 
over  an  old  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regular  army  ; one,  I think,  who 
had  served  ten  years  in  the  light  artillery,  and  a large  portion  of  that  time  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  Now,  a man  who  has  been  a non-commissioned 
officer  of  artillery  for  six  or  eight  years  was  quite  as  competent  to  manage  guns 
as  a newly  appointed  lieutenant,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  seen  artillery  for 
three  or  four  months.  At  all  events,  this  old  sergeant  handled  his  guns  with 
such  skill  on  Tuesday  afternoon  that  his  fire  drove  back,  routed,  and  dispersed 
the  enemy  who  attacked  our  forces  there.  There  is  another  point  I have  not 
yet  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  allowing  a man  named  Young  to  pass  to  an 
island  below  Edwards’s  Ferry.  That  island  had  a large  crop  of  grain  on  it. 
It  was  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  forage  there,  and  I was  desirous  both  of  getting 
that  forage  for  the  use  of  my  troops,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  it 
for  the  use  of  theirs.  If  I had  employed  my  own  soldiers  to  cut  that  grain,  I 
should  have  exposed  them  to  destruction,  because  the  enemy  could  have 
attacked  them  while  on  the  island  to  very  great  advantage.  I therefore  allowed 
this  man  Young,  who  farmed  the  island,  to  carry  on  there  some  more  hands 
than  he  had  had  there,  in  order  to  harvest  his  crop,  and  also  to  carry  over  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  of  fresh  and  other  provisions  for  the  men  on 
the  island.  He  had  a pass  to  go  on  and  come  off  the  island.  I had  him 
watched  as  well  as  I could  in  regard  to  any  communication  with  the  other  side. 
He  was  a very  illiterate  man,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who 
was  not  very  well  qualified  to  give  valuable  information  to  the  enemy, 
even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  I held  as  security  for  his  good  behavior  all 
his  own  property,  and  I informed  him  very  distinctly  that  if  he  undertook  to 
play  me  any  tricks,  or  there  was  the  least  deviation  from  propriety,  I would 
make  him  suffer  through  his  property  which  I had  in  my  grasp,  and  I also  had 
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a voucher  in  Dr.  King,  of  the  army,  who  was  a part  owner  of  the  farm.  I 
never  intended  that  anything  should  pass  on  the  island  unsearched.  The  pass 
he  had,  as  I recollect  it,  was  simply  to  let  him  and  his  farm  hands  go  on  the 
island  and  return,  and  that  there  should  he  no  going  to  and  from  except  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  farm  implements  and  provisions. 
It  is  stated  in  evidence  that  his  wife  went  on  the  island.  No  pass  was  ever 
given  to  his  wife  to  go  on.  No  harm  resulted  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
never  gave  any  permission  for  her  to  go.  The  officers  who  allowed  her  to  pass 
must  have  done  so  on  their  own  authority.  As  for  any  danger  of  his  farm 
hands  going  across  from  the  island  to  the  other  side,  I never  feared  that  at  all. 
They  were  slaves,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  go  over  on  the  other  side,  though 
they  sometimes  came  from  there  to  this  side.  It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  as  if 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  General  Stone  sent  two  negro  slaves  over  to  the 
rebel  pickets  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  who  refused  to  receive  them,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  then  put  them  out  to  board  to  keep  them,  and  they  ran  away.  The 
truth  about  that  matter  is  simply  this : on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  captured  two  negroes,  and,  as  the  negroes 
said,  the  officers  told  them  that  they  must  be  sent  across  the  river  so  that  they 
could  give  no  information  of  the  movement ; a very  proper  thing  to  be  done. 
The  negroes  also  said  that  the  officers  told  them  that  after  “ the  bustle  was 
over,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  negroes,  they  might  go  back  to  their  homes. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  those  negroes  were  brought  to  my  headquarters,  where 
they  made  this  statement.  I asked  them  if  they  wished  to  go  back.  They 
said  they  did ; that  they  had  been  promised  that  they  should  go  back.  One  of 
them  said  that  his  family  was  over  there,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  them 
again.  The  other  one  said  he  wanted  to  go  back  anyhow.  I said  to  them, 
“ Very  well ; the  next  time  a flag  of  truce  boat  goes  over  you  can  get  in  and 
go  over  if  you  wish  to.”  They  asked  what  they  should  do  until  the  boat  went. 
I said,  “ I don’t  know  when  a boat  will  go,  but  you  can  go  to  my  kitchen  and 
Philip  will  feed  you,  and  you  can  sleep  in  his  tent  or  on  the  hay  in  the  stable.’* 
Some  days  after  a flag  of  truce  was  passing,  and  I called  these  men  and  said  to 
them,  “ The  boat  is  going  over  at  Edwards’s  Ferry ; if  you  still  wish  to  get 
back,  you  can  go  down  there  and  go  over  in  it.”  They  went  off  by  themselves, 
with  no  guard  whatever  with  them.  From  the  time  they  came  to  my  headquarters 
no  watch  was  kept  over  them,  and  I never  intimated  the  least  desire  on  my  part 
that  they  should  go  back.  They  went  by  themselves  four  and  a half  miles 
to  Edward’s  Ferry,  got  into  the  boat  and  went  over,  but  the  rebel  pickets  refused 
to  receive  them,  and  they  came  back.  They  then  came  this  four  and  a half 
miles  to  my  headquarters,  and  asked  what  chance  there  was  for  them  to  get 
back  on  the  other  side  ? I told  them  that  as  they  had  been  refused  by  the  rebel 
pickets,  I knew  of  none.  They  asked  what  they  should  do  then?  and  I told 
them  they  had  better  find  some  farm  where  they  could  get  work  to  do,  and  that 
until  then  they  were  welcome  to  eat  in  my  kitchen  and  sleep  in  the  servants’ 
tent,  or  on  the  hay,  as  they  did  before.  I do  not  know  how  long  they  remained 
about  there,  or  when  they  left.  I left  them  perfectly  free,  and  treated  them  as 
free  men  from  the  time  they  first  came  to  me;  and  that  is  the  last  I ever  saw  of 
them.  I heard  afterwards,  however,  that  they  were  arrested  at  Chain  Bridge, 
trying  to  get  past  our  pickets  and  go  over  into  Virginia,  but  that  is  only  hearsay 
that  came  to  me.  There  is  another  allegation:  that  General  Stone  was  too 
favorable  to  the  people  in  the  country  about  there;  that  many  of  those  people 
were  secessionists,  which  I do  not  doubt  at  all ; that  he  would  not  allow  the 
quartermasters  of  the  regiments  to  seize  forage  for  the  horses  of  their  cavalry 
and  teams.  I think  that  that  division  was  better  furnished  with  forage  from 
the  country  round  about  than  any  other  division  in  the  army.  I think  the 
senior  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  himself  said  that  he  had 
to  send  less  forage  to  that  division  than  to  any  other.  I requned  the  taking 
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of  forage  to  be  all  done  in  perfect  order  by  tbe  division  quartermasters ; and  it 
is  stated  in  tbe  evidence,  very  truly,  that  I would  not  allow  all  the  quarter- 
masters to  go  around  and  get  everything  where  they  pleased.  If  I had  allowed 
them  to  do  that  there  never  would  have  been  any  regularity  in  the  accounts,  the 
government  would  have  been  swindled  indefinitely,  and  the  forage  takeu_  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  absurdly  wasted.  The  witnesses  speak  of  their  going  to 
houses  to  get  forage,  and  finding  permits  from  General  Stone  that  no  more 
should  be  taken.  I constantly  did  that.  A man  would  come  to  me  and  com- 
plain that  he  could  have  no  more  forage  taken  from  him  without  starving  his 
stock.  I instituted  inquiry  as  to  what  amount  of  stock  the  man  had,  and,  as  I 
knew  pretty  well  how  much  it  would  take  to  keep  a horse  or  a cow,  I would 
have  a calculation  made  of  how  much  would  be  required  to  keep  his  stock  over 
winter,  and  if  he  had  only  that  much  on  hand  I would  give  him  an  order  for  the 
protection  of  the  rest  of  his  forage.  I did  that  because,  in  the  first  place,  I 
deemed  it  would  be  a cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  to  force  them  to  sell  off  their 
stock  or  let  them  starve  during  the  winter ; and  in  the  next  place,  I wanted  to 
have  the  stock  kept  there  and  kept  fat,  so  that  if  the  United  States  should  want 
the  cattle  for  beef,  and  the  horses  and  mules  for  army  use,  they  could  have  them 
there.  And  the  very  fact  that  these  papers  were  handed  in,  certifying  how 
much  stock  each  man  had,  gave  the  best  possible  information  to  enable  us  to 
know  where  to  look  for  stock  of  all  kinds  when  we  needed  it.  That  is  brought 
against  the  general  commanding  that  division  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  disloyal. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  by  whose  order  you  were  arrested, 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  far  as  you  know  them  ? 

Answer.  I was  arrested  about  midnight  on  the  8th  of  February,  1862,  by  a 
guard  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Sykes.  He  represented  to  me 
that  he  was  acting  by  order  of  General  McClellan.  He  showed  no  authority, 
however,  except  the  armed  force  that  he  brought  with  him.  I was  kept  in  close 
custody  that  night.  The  first  thing  the  next  morning  I applied  to  the  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  General  McClellan  for  a copy  of  the  charges  on  which  I 
had  been  arrested,  and  for  an  immediate  opportunity  to  meet  them.  To  that 
application  I have  never  yet  received  any  reply  whatever.  That  night,  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  February,  I was  taken  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  I arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  .of  February.  I was  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  a& 
I was  informed  by  the  custodian,  by  order  of  General  McClellan. 

Question.  Was  there  any  written  order  to  that  eftect? 

Answer.  I never  could  get  a copy  of  any  written  order. 

Question.  Is  it  not  usual  in  military  arrests  to  have  a written  order  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I again  applied  from  Fort  Lafayette  for  a prompt  trial. 

Question.  To  whom  did  you  apply  1 

Answer.  I applied  to  the  same  official  as  before,  to  the  adjutant  general  con- 
nected with  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  I urged  that  delay,  by  the  proba- 
bility of  my  being  deprived  of  many  important  witnesses  from  the  casualties  of 
the  service,  would  work  an  injustice  to  me  which  I could  not  conceive  that  any 
of  my  superiors  wished  to  inflict.  To  that  application  I never  received  any 
answer.  After  some  time  I applied  for  a change  of  location.  While  I never 
received  a direct  answer  to  that,  there  was  afterwards  an  order  sent  to  the  sur- 
geon of  the  post  to  make  a report  as  to  the  effect  on  my  health  of  the  confine- 
ment. I was  taken  from  active  service  in  the  field,  where  every  day  I was 
obliged  to  be  on  horseback  in  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  a single 
room  which  I could  not  leave  except  to  obey  a call  of  nature.  After  forty-nine 
days  of  confinement  in  Fort  Lafayette  I was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton. 
While  I was  in  Fort  Hamilton  I applied  to  the  commanding  officer  for  his  au- 
thority to  hold  me  in  confinement  there.  I think  that  I have  a letter  from  him 
in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  has  referred  the  matter  to  Washington,  as  to 
whether  he  shall  give  me  his  authority  for  detaining  me.  At  all  events,  if  he 
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did  not  give  me  a written  letter  to  that  effect,  he  told  me  so.  He  sent  mj  ap- 
plication to  Washington.  I have  never  received  an  answer  to  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  directed  it  ] 

j^^swer.  He  directed  it  to  the  adjutant  general  ot  the  army.  I then  applied 
for  a suspension  of  an’est  of  several  weeks  while  I was  awaiting  charges,  and 
for  an  opportunity  for  active  service.  That  application  I sent  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  army.  To  that  I never  received  any  answer. 

I then  applied — always  through  my  custodian — for  an  extension  of  limits,  to 
embrace  the  city  of  New  York,  or  the  island  of  Long  Island.  I received  from 
the  custodian  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  adjutant  general’s  office  to  the  effect 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  absent — he  was  then,  as  I understood  it,  at  Fort 
Monroe — and  no  extension  of  limits  could  be  granted  to  General  Stone  until 
the  Secretary’s  return.  I never  heard  of  the  application  afterwards. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  I telegraphed  directly  to  the  President,  informing 
him  that  I was  there  under  arrest,  under  the  United  States  flag  for  which  I had 
so  often  exposed  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  country.  I referred  to  the  preceding 
Fourth  of  July,  at  which  time  I had  felt  the  wind  of  rebel  bullets,  and  when 
the  force  under  my  command  had  driven  rebellion  for  ten  miles  length  of  the 
Potomac  river,  &c.  And  I stated  to  him  that  I knew  of  no  word,  act,  or  design  of 
mine  which  rendered  me  ineligible  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  army  then  any 
more  than  on  the  previous  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  any  other  day  in  my  life.  I 
said  that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  state  that  to  him  then  when  the  country  needed  all 
willing  soldiers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  Fourth  of  July  there  was  a 
call  for  additional  troops.  To  that  I received  no  reply. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1862,  I received  a simple  release  in  these  words, 
or  W'ords  to  this  effect : “ The  necessities  of  the  service  not  permitting  the  trial, 
within  the  time  required  by  law',  of  Brigadier  General  0.  P.  Stone,  now  in  con- 
finement in  Fort  Lafayette  awaiting  trial,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  he 
be  released  from  arrest.” 

That  w^as  a very  unusual  form  of  release.  When  an  officer  is  released  from 
arrest,  the  order  is  invariably  accompanied  by  directions  of  w'hat  he  should  do  ; 
but  no  such  order  or  direction  accompanied  my  release  from  arrest. 

I telegraphed  at  once,  “ I have  received  notification  of  my  release  from  ar- 
rest, and  have  the  honor  to  report  myself  for  duty.”  I waited  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton twenty-four  hours  for  a reply,  but  received  none.  I then  left  my  address  in 
New  York  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  went  to  the  city,  Avhere  I remained  five  days. 
Still  receiving  no  reply,  I came  on  to  my  home  in  Washington. 

I immediately  reported  myself  at  the  adjutant  general’s  office,  where  I was 
told  that  there  were  no  orders  for  me,  and  that  they  kneAv  nothing  at  all  about 
my  arrest.  I recorded  my  name  on  the  books  for  duty,  aAvaiting  orders,  and 
left  my  address. 

I then  applied  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  to  General  Halleck,  then 
general-in-chief,  to  learn  something  about  my  arrest,  and  if  there  Avere  any  or- 
ders for  me.  I Avas  informed  that  the  general-in-chief  kncAV  nothiug  about  my 
ari’est,  as  it  had  taken  place  before  he  had  come  on  here,  and  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  give  me  no  orders,  unless  I AV'as  assigned  to  him  by  the 
War  Department. 

I then  applied  to  the  President,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me  w'hy  I 
was  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette.  He  informed  me  that  if  he  told  me  all  he  kneAv 
about  the  matter  he  should  not  tell  me  much.  He  stated  that  Avhile  it  Avas  done 
under  his  general  authority  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  President  referred  me  to  General  Halleck,  grifing  me  a card  to  him,  re- 
questing him  to  see  and  hear  me.  General  Halleck  informed  me  that  he  really 
kneAv  nothing  about  the  matter ; that  he  had  neA'er  seen  a paper  in  the  case ; 
that  the  Secretary  of  War,  hoAvever,  had  told  him  that  it  AA'as  done  on  the 
lecommendation  of  General  McClellan.  I stated  to  the  general-in-chief  that  that 
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surprised  me  greatly,  for  only  a short  time  before  I had  seen  General  McClellan, 
and  he  had  informed  me  that  he  had  arrested  me  on  the  peremptory  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Halleck  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
that ; he  had  only  stated  what  had  been  stated  to  him.  I then  said  that  in  such 
a case  General  McClellan  had  written  down  his  own  condemnation — or  words 
to  that  effect — for  he  had  to  my  knowledge  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  had  full  confidence  in  my  devotion  and  loyalty.  General  Halleck  said 
that  he  knew  that  such  a letter  had  been  written,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  expressed  great  surprise  at  it,  because  he  said  that  General  McClellan 
himself  had  recommended  the  arrest,  and  now  seemed  to  be  pushing  the  whole 
thing  on  his  (the  Secretary’s)  shoulders. 

I informed  General  Halleck  that  I should  make  official  application  to  him  as 
general-in-chief.  I think  that  on  the  25th  of  September  I handed  in  a letter 
to  the  adjutant  general,  for  the  consideration  of  the  general -in- chief,  in  which 
I gave  a concise  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  my  arrest,  the  applications 
I had  made,  and  renewed  to  him,  the  general-in-chief,  my  application  for 
charges,  and  an  immediate  opportunity  of  meeting  them.  On  the  30th  of 
September  the  general-in-chief  replied  to  me,  stating  that  he  knew  nothing 
officially  of  the  cause  of  my  arrest;  that  he  understood  that  it  was  by  order 
of  the  President;  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn  there  were  no  charges  or 
specifications  on  file  against  me ; that  he  understood — or  had  been  informed,  I 
do  not  remember  which — that  the  matter  would  be  immediately  investigated, 
and  that  the  charges  and  specifications,  when  preferred,  would  be  furnished  me 
by  the  judge  advocate  general.  That  letter  was  dated  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember; since  which  time  I have  received  no  communication  on  the  subject 
from  the  War  Department  or  from  the  general-in-chief. 

I then  wrote  to  General  McClellan,  quoting  to  him  the  requirement  of  the 
law  ; that  any  officer  who  arrests  another  shall  see  that  the  officer  arrested  is 
furnished  with  the  charges  under  which  the  arrest  is  made  within  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  the  arrest.  I stated  to  him  that  the  officer  who  arrested  me, 
although  he  showed  no  authority  but  armed  force,  claimed  to  act  by  his  (General 
McClellan’s)  authority;  and  therefore  I claimed  from  him  the  charges  which 
caused  my  arrest.  To  that  General  McClellan  replied  that  the  order  for  my 
arrest  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  own  handwriting ; that  when  he 
spoke  to  the  Secretary  upon  the  subject  he  was  informed  that  the  Secretary  did  it 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I emphasize  the 
word  “solicitation,”  because  I am  now  satisfied  that  this  committee  did  not  so- 
licit my  arrest.  General  McClellen  also  stated  that  subsequently,  on  the  even- 
ing on  which  I was  arrested,  there  was  read  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  written 
result  of  the  examination  of  a Leesburg  refugee,  which,  in  some  respects,  coin- 
cided with  the  testimony  stated  to  have  been  taken  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  the  Secretary  then  reiterated  the  order  for  arrest. 
He  stated  further  that  he  then  said  to  the  Secretary  that  he  could  not  see  how 
charges  could  be  preferred  against  me,  the  case  was  so  indefinite ; that  he  fre- 
quently afterwards — or  on  several  occasions,  I do  not  now  remember  which — called 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  propriety  of  giving  me  a prompt  trial,  and 
the  reply  always  was,  that  there  was  no  time  to  take  up  the  case,  or  that  the 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  still  engaged  in  taking  testimony  upon 
the  subject,  and  were  not  yet  prepared  to  frame  charges  against  me.  I then 
immediately  applied  to  General  McClellan  for  the  name  of  the  Leesburg  refugee 
and  a copy  of  his  statement.  I was  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  last  time 
he  saw  that  statement  was  in  the  War  Office  ; that  if  he  had  a copy  of  it  among 
his  papers  it  must  be  in  New  York;  and  if* it  was  there  he  would  furnish  it  to 
me.  That  is  the  last  communication  upon  the  subject  I have  had  with  General 
McClellan.  Up  to  this  time  I have  never  received  the  charges  or  specifications, 
or  any  further  official  communication  concerning  my  arrest. 
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Question.  I will  now  ask  you,  as  a military  man,  who  had  the  power  to  bring 
you  to  a trial? 

Answer.  When  I was  arrested  the  general-in-chief — General  McClellan — had 
that  power.  I know  I should  claim  that  power  if  any  man  under  ray  command 
was  arrested. 


Appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Charles  P.  Slone. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  6,  1863. 


Sir:  During  m}’’  recent  examination  (2tth  ultimo)  you  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, “Who  arrested  you?’’ 

My  answer  was  long,  and  referred  to  a number  of  papers  which  I had  not 
with  me.  As  my  answer  indicated,  I am  yet  in  doubt  as  to  whom  the 
responsibility  of  the  arrest  attaches  ; but  I enclose  copies  of  such  papers 
(ten  in  number)  as  are  now  iu  my  possession,  and  respectfully  place  them 
at  the  disposition  of  the  honorable  the  committee. 

Very  respectfully,  I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  General. 


Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  Present  War. 


Order  No.  — .]  War  DEPARTiiENT, 

Washington  City,  D.  C.,  January  28,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  the  general  commanding  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to 
relieve  Brig'^ier  General  C.  P.  Stone  from  command  of  his  division  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  forthwith,  and  that  he  be  placed  in  arrest  and  kept  in 
close  custody  until  further  orders. 

EDWIN  M STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Official.  A.  V.  COLBURN, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  A.  D.  C. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  February  8,  1862. 

General:  You  wdll  please  at  once  arrest  Brigadier  General  Charles  P. 
Stone,  United  States  volunteers,  and  retain  him  in  close  custody,  sending 
him  under  suitable  escort  by  the  first  train  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  commanding  officer.  See  that  he  has  no  com- 
munication with  any  one  from  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McClellan,  Major  General. 

Brigadier  General  Andrew  Porter,  Provost  Marshal. 

City  of  New  York,  January  13,  1863. 

Official.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  February  8,  1862. 

Sir  : This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  officer  sent  in  charge  of  Brigadie 
General  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  is  under  close  arrest. 
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You  will  please  confine  General  Stone  in  Fort  Lafayette,  allowing  him  the 
comforts  due  his  rank,  and  allowing  him  no  communication  with  any  one  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  except  under  the  usual  supervision. 

GEO.  B.  McClellan,  Major  General. 

Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Lafayette. 

Official.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

February  — , 1863. 

True  copy  of  copy  furnished  me.  CHARLES  P.  STONE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  9,  1862. 

General:  This  morning,  about  one  o’clock,  I was,  arrested  by  Brigadier 
General  Sykes,  commanding  city  guard,  and  made  a close  prisoner,  by  order, 
as  I was  informed,  of  the  major  general  commanding-in-chief. 

Conscious  of  being,  and  having  been  at  all  times,  a faithful  soldier  of  the 
United  States,  I most  respectfully  request  that  I may  be  furnished,  at  as 
early  a moment  as  practicable,  with  a copy  of  whatever  charges  may  have 
been  preferred  against  me,  and  the  opportunity  of  promptly  meeting  them. 

Very  respectfully,  I am,  general,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  General. 

Brigadier  General  S.  Williams, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomojc. 


Fort  Hamilton, 

Bay  of  New  York,  April  5,  1862. 

Colonel  : I respectfully  request  of  you  a copy  of  the  order  by  authority 
of  which,  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  I was  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette. 

Very  respectfully,  I am,  colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  General. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Martin  Burke,  Fort  Hamilton. 

P.  S. — 1 would  also  request  copies  of  any  letters  which  have  passed  between 
any  authority  in  Washington  and  yourself  relating  to  the  nature  and  place 
of  my  confinement  since  that  date.  C.  P.  S. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  7,  1862. 

Sir:  I have  been  applied  to  by  General  Stone  for  permission  to  serve  with 
the  army  during  the  impending  movements,  even  if  only  as  a spectator. 

I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  General  Stone,  but  am 
unwilling  to  use  his  services  unless  I know  that  it  meets  the  approval  of 
government.  I not  only  have  no  objection  to  his  employment  in  this  army, 
but,  more  than  that,  would  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  his  services  as  soon  as 
ciicumstances  permit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McClellan,  Major  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

A true  copy.  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  General. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  September  30,  1862. 

General:  Your  letter  of  the  25th  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I learn  from  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  order  releasing  you  from  Fort 
Hamilton  also  released  you  from  arrest.  You  therefore  are  no  longer  under 
arrest,  but  as  you  have  not  been  assigned  to  me  for  duty  I can  give  you  no 
orders. 

I have  no  official  information  of  the  cause  of  your  arrest,  but  I understood 
that  it  was  made  by  the  orders  of  the  President.  No  charges  or  specifications 
are,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  on  file  against  you. 

The  matter,  I learn,  is  to  be  immediately  investigated,  and  copies  of 
charges,  when  preferred,  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  judge  advocate  general. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in- Chief. 

Brigadier  General  Chas.  P.  Stone, 

Washington. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1862. 

General:  At  the  time  of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment,  in  February  la,st, 
the  officer  who  effected  it  (Brigadier  General  Sykes)  claimed  to  act  under 
your  order,  although  he  exhibited  no  other  authority  than  an  armed  force. 

Under  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  It,  1862,  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  any  officer  who  shall  order  the  arrest  of  another  to  see 
that  a copy  of  the  charges  be  furnished  to  the  arrested  officer  within  eight 
days  of  the  date  of  the  arrest;  and,  by  proviso,  the  requirements  of  the 
section  were  made  applicable  to  all  officers  under  arrest  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Under  this  law  1 respectfully  request  that  you  will  cause  me  to  be  furnished 
with  a copy  of  the  charges  which  led  to  my  arrest,  and  which  1 have  re- 
peatedly asked  for,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  official  communication, 
without  success. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  general,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  General. 

Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 

United  States  Army,  New  York. 

New  York,  December  5,  1862. 

General:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1st  instant. 

The  order  for  your  arrest,  in  February  last,  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
ot  War.  1 had  the  order  in  his  handwriting  several  days  before  it  was 
finally  carried  into  efiect. 

When  the  order  was  first  given  by  the  Secretary,  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  at  the  solicitation  of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  based  upon  testimony  taken  by  them. 

On  the  evening  when  you  were  arrested  I submitted  to  the  Secretary  the 
written  result  of  the  examination  of  a refugee  from  Leesburg;  this  infor- 
mation, to  a certain  extent,  agreed  with  the  evidence  stated  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  committee,  and,  upon  its  being  imparted  to  the  Secretary,  be 
again  instructed  me  to  cause  you  to  be  arrested,  which  I at  once  did. 
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At  the  time  I stated  to  the  Secretary  that  I could  not,  from  the  information 
in  my  possession,  understand  how  charges  could  be  framed  against  you; 
that  the  case  was  too  indefinite. 

On  several  occasions  after  your  arrest  I called  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  propriety  of  giving  you  a prompt  trial,  but  the  reply  always  was, 
either  that  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  the  case,  or  that  the  congressional 
committee  were  still  engaged  in  collecting  additional  evidence  in  your  case, 
and  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  frame  the  charges 

I am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  B.  McClellan, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Stone, 

United  States  Volunteers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A true  copy,  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

Brigadier  General. 

On  the  receipt  of  General  McClellaiPs  letter  of  December  5,  1862,  General 
Stone  addressed  a letter  to  him,  asking  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the 
name  of  the  Leesburg  refugee  referred  to,  and  a copy  of  his  statement.  The 
following  roply  was  received  : 

Willards^  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  December  10,  1862. 

General  : I am  directed  by  General  McClellan  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  December  8,  1862. 

The  name  of  the  refugee  he  does  not  recollect,  and  the  last  time  he  recol- 
lects seeing  the  statement  was  at  the  War  Department,  immediately  previous 
to  your  arrest.  If  he  has  a copy  it  is  among  his  official  papers,  which  papers 
are  en  route  for  New  York,  and  will  be  examined  on  his  return,  and  it  the 
paper  referred  to  be  found  among  them  he  will  furnish  you  with  a copy. 

I am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  SWEITZER, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Aide-de-Camp. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Stone, 

United  States  Volunteers. 

The  statement  referred  to  within  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  been  furnished 
me. 

CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier  General. 

March  6,  1863. 


Washington,  February  28,  1863. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

(See  testimony  in  relation  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  general  ques- 
tion.) 

In  relation  to  the  battle  of  BalPs  Bluff  the  witness  said  : 

The  battle  of  Balks  Bluff  was  a thing  that  took  me  as  much  b}^  surprise 
as  anything  could.  One  or  two  days  before  that  battle  I moved  the  com- 
mand of  General  McCall  to  Drainesville,  in  order  to  cover  reconnoissances, 
and  gain  information  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the 
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enemy;  and  my  recollection  now  is  that  I informed  General  Stone  of  the 
movement/and  told  him  that  the  probable  result  would  be  that  the  enemy 
would  abandon  Leesburg,  and  instructing  him  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  in 
that  direction.  No  order  that  I gave  looked  to  a crossing  of  the  river  in 
force  by  General  Stone. 

As  soon  as  I heard  that  a serious  affair  had  occurred  there,  I went  to  the 
ground  in  person,  but  I did  not  realize,  until  I reached  Poolesville,  that  the 
affair  had  been  so  serious  as  proved  to  be  the  case.  I reached  Edwards’s 
Ferry  after  dark,  too  late  to  see  the  ground,  or  to  form  any  definite  idea  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  the  morning  I found  that  a small  portion  of 
our  force  was  on  the  Virginia  side  at  Edwards’s  Ferry.  During  the  day, 
which  was  very  windy,  I crossed  over  troops  enough  to  secure  our  position 
on  the  Virginia  side,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  I recalled  all  our  troops 
to  the  Maryland  side,  being  satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
retaining  them  in  Virginia.  I think  that  there  was  no  fighting,  and  not  a 
life  lost,  from  the  time  that  I reached  Edwards’s  Ferry.  The  detailed  reports 
of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  soon 
after  it  occurred.  I have  no  copies  of  them,  and  am  not  prepared  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  action. 

Question.  Had  General  Stone  been  informed  of  the  forward  movement  of 
General  McCall  and  General  Smith  ? 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  informed  of  it  by  telegram  from 
Drainsville — at  all  events,  from  somewhere  out  there. 

Question.  Had  you,  or  not,  informed  General  Stone  of  that  forward  move- 
ment, and  directed  him  to  make  a reconnoissance  on  the  day  on  which  the 
troops  crossed  over — that  is,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  M}^  recollection  is — without  having  the  papers  before  me — that 
I informed  General  Stone  by  telegram  from  Drainesville  that  McCall  had  oc- 
cupied tljat  point  or  its  vicinity;  and  that  the  probable  result  of  that  move- 
ment would  be  that  the  enemy  would  abandon  Leesburg,  and  that  I wished 
him  to  take  measures  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  the  case.  But  I have 
no  recollection  of  any  order  which  justified  the  passage  of  the  river  in  force. 
I am  sure  that  I had  no  intention  that  General  Stone  should  do  that. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  informed  General  Stone 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Generals  McCall  and  Smith  to  their  former  camping 
grounds  ? 

Answer.  I think  I did. 

Question.  Why  did  you,  after  your  arrival  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  cross  over 
troops  to  hold  the  position  at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  instead  of  recalling  the  troops 
already  on  the  Virginia  side  ? 

Answer.  Reports  came  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  attack  the  troops  on 
the  Virginia  side.  I regarded  it  as  unsafe,  if  not  impossible,  to  withdraw 
the  troops  then  over  during  the  daytime  ; and  I sent  over  others  to  support 
them,  merely  as  a precautionary  measure  for  their  safety. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  the  means  of  transportation  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  were  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  remember  in  detail.  I know  that  we  had  some  canal- 
boats  there  and  used  them.  I could  not  give  a more  definite  answer  than 
that. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  responsible  for  making  the  crossing 
at  Harrison’s  island  (Ball’s  Bluff)  ? Was  it  General  Stone  or  Colonel 
Baker  ? 

Answer.  I only  know  what  I learned  from  General  Stone.  My  recollection 
is  that  General  Stone  gave  discretionary  orders  to  Colonel  Baker  to  cross  if 
certain  conditions  could  be  fulfilled.  I think  that  General  Stone  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  extent  that  he  ought  to  have  informed  himself  whether  it 
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was  possible  to  fulfil  those  conditions  or  not.  My  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  that  point  for  a long  while.  But  that  is  the  impression  upon  my 
mind.  W'hat  I allude  to  as  the  “conditions,”  is  the  means  of  transportation 
for  ferrying  the  troops  across  the  river. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  consider  responsible  for  the  disaster  at  BalPs 
Bluff? 

Answer.  I have  no  means  of  knowing,  except  from  the  report  of  General 
Stone  ; which  makes  Colonel  Baker  directly  responsible  for  the  result. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  investigation,  or  come  to  any  conclusion,  at 
the  time  you  were  there,  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  that  disaster  ? 

Answer.  When  I was  at  Edwards’s  Ferry  I conversed  with  several  officers 
concerned  in  the  affair.  My  recollection  is  that  they  regarded  Colonel  Baker 
as  mainly  responsible  for  the  result. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  officers  with  whom  you  con- 
versed, or  who  expressed  that  opinion  ? 

Answer.  I conversed  mainly  with  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  General  Banks 
and  General  Stone.  I think  I was  thrown  almost  exclusively  in  contact 
with  them.  But  I cannot,  at  this  late  day,  pretend  to  particularize. 

Question.  The  officers  of  General  Banks’s  staff  could  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  matter,  except  from  hearsay,  could  they  ? 

Answer.  I think  not.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  them  were  present  at 
the  time  the  affair  occurred. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  now  what  officers  composed  General  Stone’s 
staff  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  except  one:  the  assistant  adjutant  general  of  General 
Stone,  named  Stewart.  I do  not  remember  who  were  his  aids  or  others  of 
his  staff. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  troops  that  had  crossed  at  Edwards’s 
Ferry  on  Monday  did  not  go  up  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I only  remember  what  was  said  to  me  at  the 
time.  The  reason  given,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  was,  that  in  a 
wood  which  intervenes  between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff  there  was 
a fortification  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  If  there  were  1,500  men  or  about  that  number  across  the  river, 
at  Edwards’s  Ferry,  as  early  in  the  day  as  12  or  1 o’clock,  would  the  fortifi- 
cation which  they  refer  to  as  being  between  them  and  Ball’s  Bluff  have 
been  a sufficient  excuse  for  not  sending  that  force  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Baker  ? 

Answer.  My  belief  is  that  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  a communica- 
tion between  Edwards’s  Ferry  and  Ball’s  Bluff.  I do  not  think  that  the 
enemy  had  any  large  force  or  any  strong  works  between  those  two  points 
near  the  river  that  would  have  interfered  with  that  communication. 

Question.  You  mean  by  that,  that,  in  your  opinion,  those  troops  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Baker  ? 

Answer.  No;  because  I do  not  remember  well  enough  what  occupation 
they  had  in  front  of  them.  I merely  mean  to  say  that  I do  not  think  there 
was  any  serious  obstacle  to  their  going  on  that  path,  independently  of 
what  might  have  occupied  their  attention  in  front,  i^nless  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  in  force  in  front  of  them.  I think  they  should  either  have  been 
thrown  upon  Leesburg  or  sent  to  assist  Colonel  Baker, 

Question.  Was  there  ever  any  investigation  or  inquiry  whatever  into  the 
conduct  of  General  Stone  and  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff? 

Answer.  I think  no  formal  investigation  was  ever  made.  General  Stone’s 
reports,  when  they  came  in,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his 
action.  I have  no  recollection  of  any  specific  formal  inquiry  into  the 
affair. 
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Question.  Was  it  not  of  such  a character  as  to  demand  an  inquiry;  and  if 
so,  whose  duty  was  it  to  order  an  inquiry  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  it  demanded  any  more  direct  inquiry  than  the 
examination  of  the  reports;  and  I think  it  was  the  province  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  order  an  investigation  in  the  premises.  I understood, 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Blufi',  that  General  Stone  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  there,  and  that  they  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
his  explanation.  That  I understood  from  General  Stone.  I will  not  be 
sure  that  I had  it  from  any  other  source,  but  I am  sure  that  I had  it  from 
General  Stone. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  date  the  report  of  General  Stone  was  made 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Answer.  I do  not.  I cannot  tell  without  referring  to  papers. 

Question.  I do  not  mean  the  exact  date,  but  whether  it  was  within  thirty 
days,  or  some  such  time,  after  the  battle. 

Answer.  I think  it  was  quite  soon  after  the  battle.  I should  think  within 
thirty  days,  though  I have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  date.  My  general 
recollection  is  that  it  was  quite  promptly  after  the  battle ; certainly  within  a 
month. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  communicated  or  expressed 
to  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  your  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
General  Stone  on  that  occasion,  immediately  after,  or  within  a short  time  after 
the  battle  took  place  ? 

Answer.  I think  I did,  the  night  that  I arrived  there,  after  hearing  General 
Stone’s  explanation.  But  I have  not  seen  the  telegraphic  despatches  since 
they  were  sent,  so  far  as  I now  recollect. 

Question.  Did  you,  at  any  subsequent  time,  express  to  the  President,  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  any  opinion,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  General 
Stone  in  relation  to  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  remember  any  specific  letter,  telegram,  or  other  expression 
that  I used ; and  could  not  answer  the  question  definitely,  without  referring  to 
the  papers. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  expedition  to  Drainesville  of  McCall’s 
and  Smith’s  divisions  ? 

Answer.  As  well  as  I remember  now,  it  was  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
there.  We  had  been  troubled  a great  deal  by  parties  of  the  enemy  up  there. 
Drainesville  was  a very  red-hot  secession  place,  and  a great  deal  of  trouble  had 
emanated  from  there.  And  as  well  as  I now  remember,  the  object  was  to  ob- 
tain topographical  information  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  hoping  to 
shake  the  enemy  out  of  Leesburg  ? 

Question.  Had  you  any  idea  of  occupying  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  If  I had  known  definitely  that  the  enemy  had  gone  from  there,  I 
probably  should  have  occupied  the  place.  At  all  events,  I should  have  sent 
troops  up  there  for  a temporary  purpose. 

Question.  Had  you  ascertained  the  state  of  things  there  when  you  ordered 
those  divisions  to  retire  back  to  their  old  encamptments  ? 

Answer.  I know  we  learned  a great  deal  about  the  country,  which  was  one 
object  of  going  there.  But  I do  not  remember  what  we  learned  about  the  ene- 
my in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  when  the  order  was  given  to  McCall  to  retire. 

Question.  I think  you  have  stated  already  that  you  gave  General  Stone  no- 
tice that  you  had  retired  McCall  ? 

Answer.  I think  that  I did.  That  is  my  recollection ; but  I am  not  certain. 

Iremember  sending  despatches  very  freely  from  that  vicinity. 

estija.  W.i  at  would  have  been  the  effect  of  precipitating  Smith’s  and 
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McCall’s  divisions  upon  Leesburg  at  the  time  Stone  was  making  this  demonstra- 
tion? Would  it  not  have  prevented  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  probably 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  there? 

Answer.  It  might  have  done  that,  and  might  have  got  them  into  trouble.  It 
would  be  throwing  them  too  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  possibility  of  disaster. 

Question.  As  military  affairs  are  not  an  exact  science,  you  always  have 
to  go  upon  probabilities.  Would  not  the  probability  have  been  that  you 
would  have  conquered  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  about  Leesburg  without 
much  difliculty  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  think  they  would  have  remained  to  make  a fight.  * 

Question.  Then  you  would  have  accomplished  your  object  by  their  advance. 
Under  the  circumstances,  then,  what  caused  the  order  for  McCall  and  Smith 
to  retire  ? 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  they  had  found  out  what  we  wanted  to 
know  about  the  countiy  I cannot  give  the  exact  reason  without  referring 
to  the  papers  of  the  time.  I know  that  our  object  was  to  acquire  topo- 
graphical information  of  the  country.  And  that  was  to  a very  great  extent 
accomplished. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  ordering  General  Stone  to  make  any 
kind  of  demonstration  without  crossing  the  river  ? How  could  he  have 
done  it  ? 

Answer.  He  could  have  done  it  by  going  to  the  river  and  displaying  his 
force  there,  Ilis  position  before  that  affair  was  not  on  the  river;  he  was 
back  from  it. 

Question.  You  say  you  did  not  expect  he  would  cross.  What  did  you 
expect  he  would  do  under  the  order  you  gave  him  ? What  definite  object 
was  contemplated  by  it  ? 

Answer.  I did  not  contemplate  any  crossing  of  the  river  by  that  order — 
merely  to  show  a force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Question.  If  the  divisions  of  McCall  and  Smith  had  continued  to  occupy 
their  position  at  Drainesville,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  protected  the 
men  that  Stone  put  across  the  river,  would  it  not? 

Answer.  Not  easy.  It  was  a long  day’s  march,  I did  not  know  that 
General  Stone’s  troops  were  crossing  until  too  late. 

Question.  I can  hardly  see  how  a demonstration  on  the  Maryland  side 
could  have  caused  them  to  retire  from  Leesburg,  unaccompanied  by  any 
force  upon  the  other  side. 

Answer.  My  telegram  to  Geneial  Stone  stated  that  McCall  was  at  Braines- 
ville,  and  that  heavy  reconnoissances  were  to  move  out  in  all  directions. 

Question.  Had  the  enemy  left  Leesburg,  you  think  you  would  have 
occupied  the  place  ? 

Answer.  I probably  would  have  done  so — temporarily,  at  least.  I do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  permanently  occupied  until  Harper’s  Ferry  was  in 
our  possession — that  is,  occupied  with  safety. 


Washington,  March  2,  1863. 

General  George  B.  McClellan — continued. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  and 
that  is  the  arrest  of  General  Stone.  Will  you  state  what  knowledge  you 
have  in  relation  to  that  matter  ? 
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Answer.  About  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  General  Stone  was  actually 
arrested  the  Secietary  of  War  gave  me  a written  order  to  arrest  General 
Stone,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  informed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  they  had  taken  testimony  going  to 
show  that  General  Stone  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  not  consistent  with 
loyalty.  General  Stone  was  removed  from  his  command,  and,  I understood, 
appeared  before  this  committee.  Finally,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrest,  a 
written  report  was  made  to  me  of  the  examination  of  a refugee  from  Lees- 
burg, which,  so  far  as  such  a thing  could,  tended  to  corroborate  some  of  the 
charges  made  against  General  Stone.  I satisfied  my  own  mind  by  personal 
examination  of  the  sincerity  of  this  refugee,  and  then  showed  the  statement 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  which  he  directed  me  to  give  the  order  to 
arrest  General  Stone  immediately,  and  send  him,  under  guard,  to  Fort  La- 
fayette. The  order  was  carried  into  execution  that  same  evening. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  statements  which  that  refugee 
made  in  relation  to  General  Stone;  and  were  they,  in  your  opinion,  of  such 
a nature  as  to  justify  his  arrest  and  confinement  in  Fort  Lafayette  ? 

Answer.  It  is  so  long  since  I have  seen  the  paper  that  I remember  only 
its  general  character.  There  were  in  it  statements  which  the  refugee  said 
he  had  heard  made  by  the  rebel  officers,  showing  that  a great  deal  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  existed  between  them  and  General  Stone.  I think  it  was 
also  stated  that  General  Evans,  then  the  rebel  commander  there,  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  General  Stone;  and  there  was  a general  expression  on 
the  part  of  those  rebel  officers  of  great  cordiality  towards  Stone — confi- 
dence in  him.  I do  not  think  this  statement  of  the  refugee,  taken  above, 
would  have  justified  sending  General  Stone  to  Fort  Lafayette;  but  I re- 
garded it  as  important  enough  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  for  his  considera- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  evidence  furnished  from  other  sources.  I only 
knew,  in  general  terms,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee.  I did  not  know  the  sources  from  which  you  derived  it,  nor  the 
weight  to  which  it  might  be  entitled. 

Question.  Why  was  not  General  Stone  tried  ? 

Answer.  I do  not  know.  I several  times  called  the  Secretary’s  attention 
to  the  matter  before  leaving  to  go  to  the  peninsula.  I remember,  on  one  oc- 
casion, perhaps  more,  I was  told  that  the  committee  were  not  yet  prepared 
with  their  full  testimony  in  the  case. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  the  committee  were  to  prepare  the  case, 
or  charges,  against  General  Stone  ? The  committee  never  had  any  such 
understanding,  but  supposed  that  when  they  had  notified  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  before  them,  and  action  had  been  taken 
thereon,  they  were  relieved  from  any  further  obligation  in  the  matter. 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  very  cffiar  that  the  Secretary  gave  me  that 
understanding — that  the  committee  were  still  collecting  evidence,  and  the 
case  was  not  yet  ready. 


LAD 
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